






OWN ONE OF JUST 18 REMAINING 
GOLF COURSE HOMES AT OUECHEE LAKES 


And walk out your door to play Vermont’s h and # 3 rated pńuate courses. 


Of all YermonFs treasures, 
perkaps tke Fox Hollow komes 
are tke ones most golfers 
dream akout owning. 

U I kat’ s kecause tkis 
luxurious enclave of 
komes gives you “rigkt 
out your door” access 
to two of Vermont s top 
rated private courses. SI 
Tkey are also tke last 
komes tkat will ever ke kuilt 
on tke Lakeland Course at 
Queckee Lakes, an exclusive 
community tkat invites you to live in 
civilized seclusion. SI Now you can 
experience four-season living among 
5,200 private and serene acres witk a 
yariety of community 
amenities along witk all 
tke skopping, dining 
and cultural attractions 
of nearky Woodstock 
and Hanover. 

Live on a golf course designed 

BY GEOFFREY CORNISH THAT IS KNOWN 
FOR ITS SPECTACULAR WATER FEATURES. 

Designed ky Geoffrey Cornisk, 
New England ? s most famous golf 
course arckitect, tke Lakeland Course 
winds tkrougk tke meadows along tke 
Ottauąueckee River and Lakę Pineo. 
U And sińce tkese komes surround tke 
12tk f airway, you II ke akie to enjoy 
spectacular views from your deck 
and patio. 




BlC HOMES THAT ALLOW 
YOU BIG FREEDOM. 

At 3,000 square-feet, tkese komes 
are among tke largest in tke community. 
Eack korne includes a master suitę on 
tke main floor and allows tke 
flexikility to select a design tkat suits 
your lifestyle. II Tkese well tkougkt out 
configurations assure tkat youll kave 
plenty of room to entertain your family 
and friends. U Owning a Fox Hollow 
korne also means maintenance-free 
living. Just grak your cluks, skis or fly 
rod and go. 



OUECHEE LAKES 

Civilized Seclusion In Yermont 


Be a part of vermont’s 

ONLY PRIVATE FOUR-SEASON 
RECREATIONAL COMMUNITY. 

Queckee Lakes is 
korne to award-winning 
golf courses, two lakes 
and a private ski 
mountain. SI Witk its 
amenities and acreage, 
you won’t find a morę 
umque four-season community 
all of New England. SI As an 
owner, you automatically kecome one 
of tke privileged few to kecome a 
memker in tke two private golf courses 
and all tkat Queckee Lakes kas to 
offer. SI Starting from $425,000, tke 
Fox Hollow golf-in/golf-out komes 
represent a great kuy—and if you cali 
prior to completion, you may kave 
customizing options. 

SI Or if owning a 
single-family korne 
nestled in tke woods 
is morę your style, you 
now kave a limited 
time opportunity to 
purckase one of just 
30 tkat will ke availakle 
tkis year. SI Cali today to 
arrange an appointment or for an 
information kit. Or visit tke Sales 
Center at tke intersection of Route 4 
and Waterman Hill Road. 



888 - 592-2224 

or 1-802-295-5100 www.queckeelakes.com *Gdf Digest Mag azine 
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Inventing 
F oliage 
Season 


1 t's hard to imagine now, but there was a time when 
there was no fali foliage tourist season in Vermont. 

Before the 1940s most visitors came to Vermont in the 
summer. Starting in the 1930s, skiing brought increasing 
numbers of winter tourists, but State officials worked for years 
with little success to promote tourism in the "shoulder sea- 
sons 77 of spring and fali. 

Then came the end of World War II, and a generation of 
young middle-class families suddenly had reliable cars, better 
highways to travel on and enough money to take vacations. 
Also, beginning in 1946, Vermont had a new magazine — Ver- 
mont Life — that specialized in color photography and pro- 
moted fali foliage in many early articles. 

The very first issue of Vermont Life carried an article by 
A.W. Coleman that declared: /7 There is no better time for a mo¬ 
tor trip through Vermont than autumn. 77 Coleman mapped out 
a prospective route and assured his readers: /7 These highways 
are all paved. 77 

Very ąuickly, fali foliage became a phenomenon, and Ver- 
mont became known as the best place in the world to see it. 
Now the few weelcs that begin in late September and run 
through most of October have become our most intensive 
tourist season. Morę than a ąuarter of all U.S. visitors to Ver- 
mont come during the months of September and October, and 
it can be hard to find a room here when fali foliage is at its 
peak. 

Vermonters make jokes about the 7 Teaf-peepers 77 who fili 
every hotel and drive slowly along back roads ogling the bright 
leaves. But even the most dour native usually finds time for 
some leaf-peeping. It 7 s a pleasant time, even though it has be¬ 
come very busy in the last 50 years. 

And the funny thing is that the bright leaves and beautiful 
views were here all along, just waiting to be discovered. 
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Chelsea’s Couples 

The spring issue was a delight! I was 
especially pleased with the wonderful 
article written and photographed by 
Ethan Hubbard: "Chelsea Couples: A 
Smali Town's Elders Talk about Love 
and Life." 

It was most refreshing to pick up an 
article which hailed marriage for the 
long haul and had no regrets. Indeed, 
as the author points out, "And we will 
be the poorer for their passing." Thank 
you for this bit of inspiration when di- 
vorce rates are talcing their toll on our 
families. 

Married 43 years and loving it! 

Marie Schilling 
Clifton Park, New York 

May I congratulate you on the won¬ 
derful photo essay "Chelsea Couples." 

I only wish it were possible to put 
this article in the hands of every young 
(or "old"!) couple contemplating mar¬ 
riage so that they may catch the spirit 
and philosophy of life and marriage es- 
poused by these lovely people. The 
sentiments expressed by Harold Childs 
say it all. 

Thank you for an inspiration in the 
midst of this busy life! 

Doris M. Tilden 
Honolulu, Hawaii 

In the article, Harold Childs said: “We 
see how the younger generations bolt from 
marriage and commitment. We think 
thaCs sad. For myself, I never once even 
thought for a second that we would fail. It 
was fuli steam ahead and that was that. ” 
— Editor 

I just had to comment on the article 
"Chelsea Couples" by Ethan Hubbard. 
It was such a fascinating piece. I have 
only been married for 11 years and 
some of the things the couples spółce 
of were just fuli of wisdom from being 
together for so long. 

Two of my favorites were Howard 
Braman and Elizabeth Taplin. Howard 
said, "If I had to put it in one sentence, 
"She is my all." And Elizabeth said, 
"Money isn't everything. Love is." 

I think if morę couples starting out 
in this century listened to those words, 
many morę marriages wouldn't be suf- 
fering! 

J. Lewicki 
Arlington 

(Continued on page 33) 


r The Tennont Country Stores 

“The centerpiece ofWeston is the justly farned Yermont Country ’ Storę. ” 

Yermont Life 

We’ve Been Part of Yermont Life Since 1946 

In 1946 my father, Vrest Orton, along with Earle 
Newton, Walter Hard Sr. and Arthur Wallace Peach, started 
work on a new magazine that would capture the beauty 
and spirit of the State. They named this new venture, 
Yermont Life. For over 50 years now, Yermont Life has 
been a splendid success. 

We at The Vermont Country Storę are proud of our 
connections with Yermont Life , which has for all these 
years promoted the values of the citizens of our State while 
depicting its incredible natural beauty. 

Lyman Orton 




A Visit You’11 Long Remember 

The Vermont Country Storę is known in all 50 States through the Yoice of 
the Mountains mailorder catalogue. We have two Stores: the original storę is 
located in the picturesąue village ofWeston. Our second storę is conveniently 
located right off 1-91 in Rockingham. At both Stores you’11 find products you 
thought had long disappeared such as penny candy, Vermont Common 
Crackers, and floursack towels, as well as many other useful and practical items. 
Interspersed with the merchandise are hundreds of artifacts from the past - it’s 
like shopping in a museum. A visit you’11 remember long after you get home. 

“/find that ifit’s not in The Yermont Country Storę, you can do without it. ” 

San Francisco, California 


COME VISIT OUR STORES 

Rt. 100 WESTON 

Our Original Storę. 

Also visit The Bryant House Restaurant 
serving lunch daily at this location. 

Open Year Around: 9-5pm Mon.-Sat. 

Closed Sundays 

Rt. 103 ROCKINGHAM 
Open Year Around: 9-5pm Mon.-Sat. 

Sundays 10-5pm 

MAIL ORDER CATAL OGUE 
The Vermont Country Storę® 
Dept. 2472 P.O. Box 128 
Weston, Vermont 05161 

CALL FOR FREE 
CATALOGUE 
1 - 802 - 362-8440 
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Capturing the Universe at Omega Optical 


Y ou don't have to leave 
Vermont to be at the 
cutting edge of science 
and technology. Omega Op¬ 
tical, a high-tech light filter 
company founded in a Brat- 
tleboro garage 31 years ago 
as an offshoot of its founder's 
Marlboro College physics 
project, has been involved in 
projects as diverse as the ex- 
ploration of outer space, the 
manufacture of 
Computer chips 
and the seąuenc- 
ing of DNA. 

Omega, which 
now employs 125 
people and oper- 
ates out of an old 
church on Brattle- 
boro's Main Street, 
was honored re- 
cently for its key 
role in generating 
images of distant galaxies de- 
picted on a new series of 
stamps commemorating 


NASA's Hubble Space Tele- 
scope. Vermont native 
Robert Johnson, Omega's 
president and founder, says 
Omega produced about a 
third of the filters used on 
the Hubble's cameras. Two 
of the images on the stamps, 
the Egg Nebula and Galaxy 
NGC 1316, were taken 
through filters madę in Brat- 
tleboro. 

Omega's filters, 
built of multi-lay- 
ered coatings so 
precise they must 
be applied an atom 
at a time, use spe- 
cific energy attrib- 
utes of light, man- 
ifested as color, to 
analyze a wide va- 
riety of processes 
and materials, 
from blood chem- 
istry to the behavior of mat- 
ter in deep space. 

To photograph the Egg 


Nebula, for example, Omega 
created a filter that would 
błock every lcind of light ex- 
cept for a specific freąuency 
associated with a type of ex- 
plosion involving hydrogen 
atoms in outer space. 

Using similar technolo- 
gies, Omega has madę im- 
portant contributions to the 
Humań Genome Project — 
the unraveling of the genetic 
codę. Work has proceeded 
morę speedily than antici- 
pated, Johnson says, because 
of new light-based diagnos- 
tic techniąues that allow 
many morę tests to be per- 
formed over a shorter period 
of time. Omega filters are 
also pioneering new, nonin- 
vasive ways to measure 
blood glucose and test for al- 
lergies. The company is also 
working on filters for a new 
Hubble camera to be 
launched in 2004. 

Johnson attributes Ome- 



Working out of an old church 
in Brattleboro, Bob Johnson , 
above, and Omega Optical 
make light filters that 1mve 
madę possible such pictures 
as the Hubble space telescope 
photo on the U.S. stamp, left. 

ga's success to a certain fear- 
lessness about taking on new 
challenges. "No matter how 
complicated a thing is," he 
says, "it breaks down into 
fairly simple parts. Science is 
also madę of many little 
pieces, and Omega is a vital 
and dynamie part of the larger 
scientific community." 

— Susan Keese 
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T here has always been a 
spiritual element to folk 
artist Stephen Huneck's 
dog sculptures — the winged 
dogs flying like angels, the soul- 
ful expressions on the faces of 
his dachshunds and Dalmatians 
and retrievers. 

But now Huneck [VL, Au- 
tumn 1993] is taking his art to a 
new level with an interdenomi- 
national Dog Chapel on Spauld- 
ing Road just east of St. Johns- 
bury. Although it's still in 
progress, by Christmas the Dog 
Chapel will be a very ornate 
structure, with a lot of doggie 
sculpture and plenty of gold 


Dog Chapel for Ali Creeds and Ali Breeds 


leaf. There will be holographic 
machines that will project 3-D 
images of Huneck's dog sculp¬ 
tures "flying" in the domed ceil- 
ing of the chapel. There are 
ponds nearby for dogs that like 
to swim, trails in the woods for 
people to walk with their dogs 
and a sculpture garden with 
classical-style doggie busts. 

"It's going to be a place 
where people can go and cele- 
brate the spiritual bond they 
have with their dogs," said Hu¬ 
neck. Now, he and others who 
affectionately remember their 
dogs — past and present — can 
come to the Dog Chapel and 


celebrate the 
lives of their ca- 
nine friends. 

Huneck has 
lots of special 
events planned, 
including a 
party on St. 

Francis Day, 

October 8, from 
11 a.m. to 4 
p.m., that will 
feature a special 
barbecue for 
dogs — with the 
leftovers going to the humans. 

Out in front of the 1820s- 
style chapel will be a church 


sign with the 
guiding motto 
of the chapel: 
"Ali Breeds, Ali 
Creeds. No 
Dogmas Al- 
lowed." 

The chapel is 
about a half- 
mile up Spauld- 
Ing Road, 
which is about 
two miles east 
of St. Johns- 
bury, off Route 
2 across from the Fairbanks 
Scalę sign. For information: 
(802) 748-5593. 
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Fighting the 
Asian Longhorned 
Beetle 

A t the time of year 
when throngs of peo- 
ple are heading to Ver- 
mont, there's one very un- 
welcome potential visitor: 
the Asian longhorned beetle. 

This long-legged, long-an- 
tennaed insect was appar- 
ently imported from China 
to the U.S. in wooden pack- 
ing materiał. It was discov- 
ered infesting trees in the 
New York City area in 1996 
and in Chicago in 1998. It 
kills trees and could 
threaten Vermont's hard- 
wood forests, especially its 
sugar maples, if it finds its 
way to the State. 

So the University of Ver- 
mont Entomology Research 
Laboratory has dejeloped a 
public awa^e^ess program 
to help ^adicate the beetle 
^outside the State. 
UVM's entomol- 
‘ ogists are also 
trying to lceep 
visitors from 
accidentally 
bringing it 
mto Vermont 
in wood or 
plants. 

"We knew 
that once it got 
to Vermont, it would be too 
late," said UVM Research 
Assistant Professor Mar- 
garet Skinner, "so we 
wanted to do whatever we 
could to be surę eradication 
was done right." 

UVM's entomology labo¬ 
ratory, headed by Dr. Bruce 
L. Parker, has produced 
a simple, easy-to-read 
"Wanted" poster, a wallet- 
sized card identifying the 
beetle and explaining how 
to report it, plus a pamphlet 
called "The Citizen's Guide 
to Beetle Busting." Because 
they work so well, all three 
have been produced for 
New York State (paid for 
with New York funds) and 
have also been shipped to 
(Continued on page 6) 
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Plymouth NotclTs John Coolidge Is Dead at 93 



J ohn Coolidge, the 93-year-old 
son of President Calvin 
Coolidge, was laid to rest on 
the first day of summer in Ply¬ 
mouth Notch, the mountain ham- 
let he loved and fought to pre¬ 
serze along with his father's 
legacy. He was the oldest living 
child of a U.S. president and the 
last of Silent Cal's direct descend- 
ants to bear the Coolidge name. 

Morę than 150 friends, rela- 
tives and neighbors gathered at 
the little white clapboard Union 
Christian Church in the center 
of the Notch to remember 
Coolidge, who died May 31 of 
complications from pneumonia 
and a heart attack. Among the 
mourners were Jim Cooke, the 
historical interpreter who plays 
Calvin Coolidge. 

Two years ago, when his wife 
of 68 years died, John Coolidge, 
who had spent summers in Ply¬ 
mouth Notch all his life, re¬ 
tu rned for good. He moved in 
with his daughter, Lydia Sayles, 
and her husband, Jerry, on 
Coolidge Farm Road, within 
sight of the President Calvin 
Coolidge State Historie Site, one 
of the most meticulously pre- 
served presidential homesteads 
in the nation. At the age of 92, 
Coolidge weathered his first 
Vermont winter and voted in his 
first Vermont election — 
straight Republican, of course. 

"I was first brought to Ply¬ 
mouth by my father and 
mother before I was a 
year old. I've been Corn¬ 
ing to Plymouth every 
year sińce," Coolidge 
said in a rare interview 
at his home in June 
1999. "My father al- 
ways had to be in Ply¬ 
mouth in the summer- 
time — even before, 
and after, he became 
president." 

In the last few years, 

Coolidge used a wheel- 
chair and a walker, but 
his mind was agile. He 
kept up with current events, 
watching the local news at 
noon and 6 p.m. and the "CBS 
Evening News" every night at 


7. He read The Wall 
Street Journal rei i- 
giously. He loved all 
kinds of musie, es¬ 
pecially the Statler 
Brothers, and, like 
his mother, was an 
avid Red Sox fan. 

Often, residents 
reported, he'd ap- 
pear at the rural vil- 
lage's post office to 
collect his mail. He 
would mix anonymously 
among the tourists, answering 
questions about the Coolidges 
without revealing that he was 
the president's son. 

John Coolidge spent most of 
his adult life in Connecticut. Af¬ 
ter graduating from his father's 
alma mater, Amherst College, he 
worked as an agent on railroad 
excursion cars. In the early 
1940s, he bought a company in 
Hartford, Connecticut, that madę 
business forms and ran it until 
his retirement in 1958. Two 
years later, Coolidge re-opened 
the Plymouth Cheese Factory, 
which was started by his grand- 
father and other local farmers in 
1891 and closed in the 1930s. 

He ran the plant — known for its 
whole milk granular curd cheese 
— well into his 80s and sold it to 
the State in 1998. 

Coolidge purposely shunned 
political life. "I saw enough of it 
in my family and my wife's 



John Coolidge 



The Coolidge family circa 
1915, zuith John, left, and 
Cahin Jr. standing behind 
Cahin and Grace. 


family," he dryly 
remarked. His wife, 
Florence, was the 
daughter of Con¬ 
necticut Governor 
John H. Trumbull. 
The couple had 
two daughters, 

~ Cynthia and Lydia. 

'i Cynthia Coolidge 
< Jeter died in 1989. 
In addition to Ly¬ 
dia, Coolidge is 

survived by three grandchildren 
and two great-grandsons. 

When Plymouth Notch flick- 
ered on the world stage in the 
early morning of August 3, 

1923, with the swearing in of 
Calvin Coolidge as president, 
neither John nor his younger 
brother, Calvin Jr., was there. 
John, then 16, had left the day 
before to attend a military train- 
ing camp; Cahin Jr., 15, was 
working in a Massachusetts to- 
bacco field. 

History may remember John 
Coolidge not merely as the son 
of a president but as a preserva- 
tionist in his own right. He and 
his wife donated the Coolidge 
Homestead and its contents to 
the State in 1956, sparking an 
effort to acquire the morę than 
two dozen buildings that have 
become part of the Coolidge 
historie site and keep it out of 
the hands of developers. The 
couple also established a 

memoriał foundation 
that helped reawaken 
scholarly interest in 
President Coolidge — 
derisively dubbed "the 
president weaned on a 
piekle" — and restore 
the Coolidge presidency 
to a favorable light. 

John Coolidge was 
| interred in the Plymouth 
5 Notch Cemetery, on 

2 land too steep to farm, 
if alongside six genera- 

3 tions of Coolidges. His 
i father's unpretentious 

gravestone nearby bears 
only the name Cahin Coolidge, 
the dates of the presidenTs life 
and the presidential seal. 

—Stacey Chase 
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10 other States, from Oregon to 
Florida. 

"I thinlc it's pretty cool that Ver- 
mont can have such an impact," said 
Professor Skinner. "Our sugarmakers 
like it too. They realize that the morę 
we can do to help eradicate it before it 
gets here, the better." 

If you have seen this beetle or want 
to learn morę about it, cali the UVM 
Entomology Research Laboratory at 
(802) 656-5434. 

100 Years at Willey's 
General Storę 

W illey's Storę in Greensboro is 
that rare commercial entity — 
an extremely successful gen¬ 
erał storę that has been owned by the 
same family for 100 years. Since 1900, 
the storę has catered to locals and to 
the summer visitors who congregate 
around Caspian Lalce in northeastern 
Vermont. Willey's has continually ex- 
panded its inventory to keep up with 
the demands of customers from down- 


country but hasn't changed its decor 
one iota. 

The storę, in the sprawling white 
clapboard building in the center of the 
village, carries everything from 
kitchen gadgetry to rifles and com- 
pound bows, tools of every descrip- 
tion, clothing, a complete grocery, Of¬ 
fice supplies, toys and the fuli gamut 
of work boots for farmers and loggers 
and anyone else who tramps outside. 

Still, Willey's has retained all the 
characteristics of the old-fashioned 
generał storę: worn hardwood floors 
that undulate from one department to 
the next, punch number registers (no 
scanners here), tin ceilings and home- 
made wooden counters. 

Willey's has been in the family for 
four generations. Burton Willey bought 
the storę lock, stoclc and barrel in 
1900. Twenty years later he brought 
his son, Robert A. Willey, into the 
business. When Robert's daughter, 
Phyllis Willey, was born in the apart- 
ment over the storę in 1925, most food 
supplies were decanted from barrels, 
and men played checkers while the 
womenfolk waited for clerks to fili 
their orders. Phyllis's husband, Ernie 
Hurst, introduced newfangled ideas 


like self-service and an aggressive ex- 
pansion of inventory in the early 
1950s. After Ernie's death in 1998, his 
sons Tom and Robert assumed the 
mantle. Phyllis Willey Hurst hasn't re- 
tired. She still does the books. 

— Annę Gallóway 

Farewell to Bill Blair 

T~ Jermont Life notes with sadness 
1/ the death earlier this year of one 
V of its longtime supporters and 
friends, William Blair, 82, who was a 
member of the Vermont Life Advi- 
sory Board for many years, and its for- 
mer chairman. 

Bill Blair was born in Scotland, but 
learned his publishing expertise in 
New York, where he was publisher of 
Harpefs magazine. He later founded 
Blair et) Ketchum’s Country Journal 
with his friend, Richard Ketchum of 
Dorset. 

We knew him best as a trusted ad- 
visor who had a sharp eye for a bal- 
ance sheet and carefully reviewed 
Vermont Life' s financial statements 
before each board meeting. He was 
knowledgeable and generous with his 
time and supplied good publishing so- 
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lutions to the issues facing us. 

We valued BilTs warm personal 
friendship. He was a veteran of the 
publishing wars, one who offered us 
the sagę advice of his many years of 
experience and who helped the maga- 
zine immeasurably. We at Vermont 
Life will miss him. 

Permanent Temporary 
Help for Farmers 

L ast summer Vermont became 
the first State in the nation to 
create a "temp" agency for its 
dairy farmers. 

In June, the Farm Labor Service be- 
gan recruiting, training and placing 
workers on farms in an effort to un- 
chain farmers from the 24-hours-a-day, 
seven-days-a-week demands of the 
milking life. 

In its pilot phase, the program al- 
lows farm families to go on vacation, 
take a day or two off in their never- 
ending work week or hire someone to 
fili in when a family member or em- 
ployee is sicie or an emergency catches 
them shorthanded. 

"Farmers have traditionally used 
whoever shows up at the farm to 
work," said Rick LeVitre, a University 
of Vermont dairy specialist and the 
driving force behind the program. "The 
Farm Labor Service takes the burden 
of human resources management off 
the farmers' baclcs." 

The service provides skilled laborers 
to do everything from milking cows to 
driving tractors to trimming hooves. 
Farmers hire the workers they need by 
the day, week, month or season with 
one phone cali. 

If it moves beyond the pilot phase, 
the Farm Labor Service will begin 
withholding employees' Social Secu¬ 
rity, State and federal income taxes, 
and pay workers' compensation and li- 
ability insurance just as Manpower 
and other temporary employment 
agencies do. 

"We could use it ąuite a lot," said 
Cambridge farmer Bruce Miller, 54, as 
he hooked a milking machinę to one 
of his cows. "When you're sick ..., it'd 
be nice to cali and say, 'I need a day 
off.' " 

For morę information, contact Rick 
LeVitre at (800) 281-6977 or (802) 773- 
3349. 




Fine Diamonds and Jewelry 


1-800-341-8820 


Stratton Mtn., VT • Church St., Burlington, VT • Springfield, VT 


Circle Reader Service Number 210 


Circle Reader Service Number 238 


Shelburne Museum is home to one of the great permanent collections of 
folk art, 19th-century American painting, Americana, and Impressionist 
masterpieces. Enjoy everything from weathervanes to Wyeth at one of 
Yankee Magazines “7 Wonders of New England.” 38 exhibition galleries 
on 45 scenie acres. 

Shelburne Museum is located just 7 miles south of Burlington on 
Route 7 in the heart of Shelburne village. Museum open April 
through December. Accommodations for people with disabilities. 


(802) 985-3346; www.shelburnemuseum.org. 


Shelburne Museum 


Shelburne Museum 

Shelburne, Vermont 

An Art and Outdoor 
History Museum 


7 new exhibitions open now including: 

• The Saturday Eyening Post and Americds 
Great Illustrato rs 

• The Fabulous ‘5Os: Welcome Home to 
Post-War Vermont 

• Gather l Round: Tales ofNew England's 
Workaday World 

• Landscape and Light: Paintings by 
Martin Johnson Heade 

• American Furniture and Decoratioe 
Ans: 1700 - 1820 


Lubalin Redesigning the Post, 1961 
Norman Rockwell 
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ART FOR 

EYERYDAY UVING 


A truły unique collection of 
Vermont's finest contemporary 
and traditional crafts. 


Shop our new online gallery 
atwww.froghollow.org 

N/ERMONT STATE CRAFT CENTER 

FROG HOLLOW 

MIDDLEBURY BURLINGTON MANCHESTER 
802 . 388.3177 802 . 863.6458 802 . 362.3321 


VERMONT STATE CRAFT CENTER 
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THE WEATHER HILL CO. 

Classic architectural design, restoration, 
consulting and construction services. 


Please contact us at: 

Post Office Box 113 
Charlotte, Vermont 05445 
802.425.2095 

www.weatherhillcompany.com 

Circle Reader Service Number 144 





W orking for a magazine takes 
you places you wouldrPt ordi- 
narily go and introduces you 
to people you wouldn't ordinarily 
meet. And, sometimes, it might let 
you meet someone you should know 
but don't. 

Clyde H. Smith had the latter expe- 
rience last fali when he photographed 
our story on the 
Missisąuoi Raił 
Trail (page 98). 

Although he has 
worlced with Ver- 
mont Life sińce 
1965, it was 
Smith's first as- 
signment for the 
magazine sińce 
an aortic an- 
eurysm nearly 
killed him four 
years ago. With 
his survival in 
doubt on that 
May day in 1996, 

Smith was taken 
by helicopter to 
Fletcher-Allen 
Hospital in Burl¬ 
ington from his 
home across Lakę 
Champlain in 
New York. The 
damaged aorta — 
an injury few peo¬ 
ple survive — was 
rebuilt, and he 
spent 24 days in 
intensive care 
and then several weeks in the hospital 
recuperating. 

Late last fali, he was photographing 
the raił trail in northwestern Ver- 
mont's Franklin County. After stop- 
ping at an overlook to size up the view 
of Jay Peak, he saw two young women 
bicycling his way. There weren't many 
people on the trail that day and be- 
cause he wanted to catch these two be- 
fore they passed, he ran down onto the 
path to get them to stop. He had left 
his camera in the car, and he figures 
the two must have been pretty doubt- 
ful about his claim of being a photog- 
rapher. But as he stammered his expla- 
nation, one of the women was think- 


ing, "I know this guy." 

"You wouldn't happen to be Clyde 
Smith, would you?" she asked. 

When Smith replied that he was, in- 
deed, she said: "I took care of you in 
the ICU a few years ago. My name is 
Annę Bowers. I was your primary care 
nurse." 

Smith was bowled over. 

"Three and a 
half years ago, 
this person took 
care of me for 24 
days, and I had ab- 
solutely no image 
of her from that 
time because I 
was totally out of 
it," he said. "And 
yet out of the 
yastness of this 
planet, in those 
few flicks of a sec- 
ond, we happened 
to meet. A 
minutę later and 
they would have 
been gone, a 
minutę earlier 
and I wouldn't 
^ have seen them at 

1 all coming along 
x the trail. What are 
l^the odds?" 

^ It was a reward- 
£ ing meeting for 

2 Bowers, too, be- 
| cause she had got- 
“ ten to know 

Smith's family 
during his time in the ICU. She lives 
in Enosburg and now works as a nurse 
practitioner in the emergency room at 
Northwestern Medical Center in St. 
Albans. 

"You hear about things that are 
meant to be," said Smith. "This must 
have been one." 

Although he's semiretired now, 
Smith still has ambitious travel plans. 
This summer he and his wife, Eliza¬ 
beth, will traverse Quebec and 
Labrador by van. 

For morę tales of photographing Ver- 
mont, see our story on page 40 of this 
issue. 

— J.C.L. 


Clyde Smith luith Minshe. Below, nurse 
Annę Bowers, right, and her friend 
Cathie Noftz the day they met Clyde. 
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Enjoy the best of Vermont at 
Benningtons First Senior 
Liying Community 


Easy, carefree retirement liying. The four-season 
charm of Southern Vermont right outside your door. 
For seniors who want to make the most of their 
retirementyears, it doesnt get any better than this. 


Theres also never been a better time to choose 
your cottage home or apartment. For best selec- 
tion and for morę information, cali us today. 


Theres never been a better time to make the 
most of your retirement years...or a better time to 
make the Yillage at Fillmore Pond your new home. 


Since we opened, the response from seniors and 
their families has been overwhelming! And no 
wonder. Whether they've chosen to own an attrac- 
tive cottage home, or to rent an independent 
li\ing or assisted liying apartment in our cozy 
"country inn," everyone has marveled at the 
thoughtful rangę of senices and amenities that 
makes liying "the good life" in Yermont even better. 


łillmore c 7 ) ond 


300 Yillage Lane, Bennington, VT (next to the Center for the Arts) 


802.447.7000 


www.fillmorepond.com 
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fermont Attractions 




There is plenty to see and do in Vermont all year 
‘round but especially in the autumn. These adver- 
tisers give you just a hint of all the events and attrac¬ 
tions that await you here in the Green Mountain 
State. Contact the advertisers on the following pages 
and start to plan your visit to Vermont today! 

Refer to the convenient map below to locate your 
favorite attraction or event. Be surę to cali ahead for 
complete directions and schedules and have fun! 
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Map Location of Advertisers 

1 Windsor 

2 Cabot 

3 Waterbury 

4 Stowe 

5 Manchester 

6 Essex 

7 N. Springfield 

8 Norwich 

9 Rutland 

10 Bennington 

11 Woodstock/Ouechee 

12 Ferrisburgh 

13 Burlington 

14 St. Johnsbury 

15 Bellows Falls 

16 Vergennes 

17 Shelburne 

18 Putney 

19 Barre/Montpelier 

20 Brattleboro 


www.fairbanksmuseum.or 


where 2500 

can you see \J \J 




in St. Johnsbury? 

Sui ua 

MUSEUM & 
PLANETARIUM 


MAIN ST, ST. JOHNSBURY, VT 802 748-2372 


Map 14: Circle Reader Service Number 209 
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Blanche Honegger Moyse 

Artistic Director 


O C T O B E R 
7 , 8 , 1 4 , 1 5 , 2000 


Program and ticket information: 802-257-4526 
The Brattleboro Musie Center 
38 Walnut St, Brattleboro, VT 05301 

Map 20: Circle Reader Service Number 211 


Billings Farm & Museum 

Woodstock, Yermont 


ter 


A Living Museum 
of Vermont’s Rural Past 
Working dairy farm • Farm house 
Farm life exhibits • Programs & activities 

A Place in the Land 
an Academy Award® nominee film 

May 1 - October 31, 10:00 am - 5:00 pm 


Route 12 & River Road • 802/457-2355 
www.billingsfarm.org 


Map 11: Circle Reader Service Number 104 



[ Yermont 

Best Cheddar in the World 

www.cabotcheese.com 

Visit us at two locations: Cabot Visitors' Center 
at the factory in Cabot, or the Cabot Annex Storę 
in Waterbury. In Cabot. enjoy a video, factory 
specials & free samples. Watch us make our 
renowned dairy foods. Cali for tour days and 
times, as well as cheese-making days. Rte. 2 to 
Rte. 215, Cabot. (802) 563-2231. Waterbury loca¬ 
tion includes Vermont specialty foods. video and 
samples. Rte. 100, Waterbury. (802) 244-6334. 


Map 2 & 3: Circle Reader Service Number 130 
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The Machinę 

Tool Trail 


Windsor 


Springfield 


II was known as "Precision Yalley,” ihe birthplace and center of the machinę tool 
industry in Vermont—and the industrial world. 

Now, a broadly inteipreted, multi-faceted historical tour celebrates this rich history and 
acknowledges the present-day manufacturing businesses that have grown up in its 
shadow. Eleven distinctly different sites capture the ingenuity. and the entrepreneurial 
spiril ol the region. For morę information \ isit www.windsorvt.com or cali 802-674-5781. 


Southern Windsor County Regional 
Marketing Organization, Inc. 

For information contact: 

www.vacationinvennont.com 

877-668-1852 


H M o 


C O U N C I L 

Art Works for Yermont 


Map 1: Circle Reader Service Number 145 


\/isit the 

National Museum of the Morgan Horse 

and enter the fascinating world of the Mor¬ 
gan. See, through exhibit and video, how the 
Morgan Horse has been an important part of 
American History from 
1789 through the pre- 
sent. 

Mon.-Fri. 9-4 

Sat. 10-2 Of THE MORGAN HORSt 

Located next to the 

Shelburne Museum, Bostwick Road, 

Box 700, Shelburne, VT 05482. 

802-985-8665 Fax 802-985-5242 
website:http://members.tripod.com/~NMMH/ 
e-mail: morgans@together.net 

Map 17: Circle Reader Service Number 217 
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Lakę Champtain 


* MAR1TIME MUSEUM * 


Hands-on activities for the wholefamily! 
' Climb aboard our gunboat replica 
' View a working Blacksmith Shop 
' Experience interacttve exhibits 
' Explore the Kid's Maritime Playground 
* Browse the Gift Shop 
' Pienie or dine at the Red Mili Restaurant 

Open Daily 10-5 • May 1 - Oct 15 
4472 Basin Harbor Rd, Vergennes, VT 05491 
(802)475-2022 • www.lcmm.org 

Map 16: Circle Reader Service Number 168 



Visit Vermont’s 
Tastiest Attraction! 




Rte. 7, Ferrisburg, 
VT 05456 


Also: 

100 Dorset St. 

S. Burlington, VT 


wwyv . dakinfarm. com 


Famous nationwide for 
flne com cob smoked 
meats, Vermont ched¬ 
dar cheese and mapie 
syrup. See products 
madę, try free samples, 
free slide show. 


The Very Best From Yermont! 


Map 12 & 13: Circle Reader Service Number 167 


Pick your Own Pumpkins 

Stroił through thousands of huge orange 
pumpkins in our famous scarecrow 
adorned pumpkin patch. 

Hot donuts, pumpkin 
breads & pumpkin 
ice cream too! 
— Extraordinary — 
Fali decorations & crafts. 

EQUINOX VALLEY 
NURSERY 

Historie Route 7A 
Manchester, VT 

2 miles south of The Village 802-362-2610 

www. equinoxvalleynursery. com 



Map 5: Circle Reader Service Number 115 


Montshire 

Museum of Science 


PRESENTS 

ANSEL ADAMS: 
A LEGACY 



Primary Sponsor: Geographic Data 
Technology. Inc. Sponsors: AG Edwards & 
Sons, Inc.; WCAX-TV; The Point Radio 



Norwich, Vermont 

802-649-2200 

www.montshire.org 


I 


! 

i 
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lermoiit 
Attracte 
& Events 



Spend some time on the 
wild side and enjoy: 

♦ the Vermont Raptor Center, 
livins museum with morę than 
25 species of birds of prey, offerins 
raptor encounters, flight demonstrations 
and tours 


♦ 78 acres of self-suided naturę trails 

♦ educational exhibits and Naturę Shop 


Hours: 10-4. Closed Sunday. 

Admission: $6 adults, $3 students, $2 children 5-11 

27023 Church Hill Road 
Woodstock, VT 05091 -9642 
802-457-2779 www.vinsweb. 0 r 3 



Map 11: Circle Reader Service Number 138 



Mapie Syrup • Apple Pies • Cider Jelly • Apple Butter • Cider Syrup 


FREE 

SAMPLES! 

Taste Our 
Famous 
Fresh-Pressed 
Cider! 

Open 
Every Day, 

Ali Year. 




V E RMONT 


FREE CIDER 
DONUT 

With This Ad. 


Route 100 
Waterbury Center 
Vermont 
1-800-3-APPLES 
www.coldhollow.com 


Map 3 



HILPENE FOLIACE 
SEPT 29 & 30; OCT 1 

HILDENE MEADOWS, MANCHESTER VT 
FOR MORĘ INFO CALL 802-362-2100 


STOWE FOLIACE 
OCTOBER 6, 7 & 8 

TO P N OT C H FIELD, RT. 108 
TH E MOUNTAIN ROAD, STOWE VT 
FOR INFO CALL 802-253-7321 

NO PETS PLEASE 

WWW.CRAFTPRODUCER5.COM 


Map 4 & 5: Circle Reader Service Number 148 


Vermont Antiąues 
Festival 

Saturday & Sunday 

Sept. 30 & Oct. 1 

State Fairgrounds, Rutland, VT 
Jct. Route 7 & Route 4 

150 Exhibitors 

Old fashioncd entertainment 
Family fun. Iive musie 
Yoted “Top Ten EventaT by 
State of Ycrmont 

NE Events Mgt. 6(>3*569*()<>(><) 
www.antiquefest.com 


Map 9: Circle Reader Service Number 130 



Experience old-world Vermont charm 

• Historie building 

• Old-fashioned soda fountain 

• Deli and scoop shop 

• Vermont specialty foods and gifts 

6 a.m.-9 p.m. 7 days Rte. 5 and Kimball Hill 

802-387-5842 Putney, VT 

www.putneygeneralstore.com 191 at Exit 4 


Map 18: Circle Reader Service Number 133 
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CRAFT SHOW 2000 

OVER 330 ARTISANS FEATURINC TRADITIONAL, CONTEMPORARY & 
COUNTRY CRAFTS, FINE ART & GOURMET SPECIALTIES 

OCTOBER 27, 28 & 29 

FRI 12-8 • SAT9-6 • SUN 10-5 
CHAMPLAIN VALLEY EXPOSITION • ROUTE 15/PEARL STREET 
ESSEX JUNCTION, VERMONT 

Demonstrations, live entertainment and good food • Craft raffle to benetit "Make-a-Wish" Foundation of VT 
Admission: Regular $5, Seniors $4 - with the donation of a non-perishable 
food product to benefit The Chittenden Emergency Food Shelf 
Children under 12 free • Free parking and on-site shuttle 
Discount admission coupons available at: Hannafords Supermarkets (VT & Plattsburgh, NY) & Ben Franklins Storę (S. Burlington, VT) 

FREE RE-ADMITTANCE ON ADDITIONAL SHOW DAYJ WITH HAND 1TAMP 
AND THE DONATION OF A NON-PERISHABLE FOOD PRODUCT 


DIRECTIONS From 1-89: 
South: Use exit 12 or 15 
North: Use exit 16 or Rt. 2A 


i msm 


MCAX- 

®TV 





VERMONT CRAFT WORKERS INC. • P.O. BOX 8139, ESSEX, VT 05451 • (802) 878-4786 OR (802) 879-6837 
E-mail: vcwsally@aol.com • kathyvcw@together.net • Website: www.vtcrafts.com 


Map 6: Circle Reader Service Number 244 



A-Special lnvitation 

Oelebratingover 50 Ljears in the farm and garden industrtj, 
Coger’s Sugar House Gardens invites tjou to visit our newest 
storę tucked awau in the beautiful hills of Southern Vermont. 
Spring.. .the trout ponds are surrounded with flo\A 
PalL/the pumplon patch will be filled with surprise 


pumpl 
Winter...our <P' 


II sparlcle 


i surprises • 
;ith Christmas 


spirit. Our beautiful LogCabin Gift shop is nestled among 10 acres of 
display gardens, ponds and greenhouses. 

^ Ćhristmas Shop open Oct l^th throudi Christmas Eve. 



1^ baltimore R.d 
1(500) +55-2^45 


ristmas Shop open Oct 1J>th through < 

A wonderful stop for the entire familcj. Open tjear-round 
r w ith the exception of Jan. lOth -Peb lOth & Aug lst -l^th 

Coger's Sugar House Gardens 

., No. Springfield, VI 051^0 • Junction Rt. 10 6 & Rt. 10 



Springfie._, . 

www.cogersugarhouse.com 


10 

Cali for a FREE Catalog! 
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SATURDAY OCTOBER 7, 2000 7:30 PM 

STEVE HALL ff FRIENDS IN CONCERT 

4§tSp Grace Congregational Church, 8 Court St., Rutland,VT 

Tiekets go on sale July 1,2000 

I I atPeaceof Mind, cost $18 per ticket. 


BACK BY POPULAR DEMAND! 

• Ali profits will go to the 
Rutland County WomerTs Shelter 


Meet Steve & Friends 
Sundcnj Oct. 8 
at Peace ofMind 



(reace Oj PMnd 

C^ M P O R I U M 
OPEN DAILY 10 A.M. TO 6 P.M. 

Gifts • Books • Resources to Nurture and Inspire Julie White, RN, Proprietor 

ROUTE 4 - RUTLAND, YERMONT 773-6233 



Map 9: Circle Reader Service Number 215 


Visitors Center: Open daily May 1- Oct. 31 (closed July 4) 
Mon.-Sat. 8:30-5:00, Sun. noon-5:00 
Historie ąuarry - Video - Displays - Vt.-made gifts - 
Narrated Quarry Tour: 

June-mid-Oct. M-F. 9:15-3:00 Exciting tours to 
50-acre, 600 ft. deep ACTIVE ąuarry. Smali fee, 

Manufacturing: M-F 8:00-3:30 year-round, 
closed holidays. Cutting, polishing, 
SCULPTING. Free admission. 

Exit 6,1-89 Follow signs to 
Visitors Center/Quarry 
Rock of Ages Tours, Dept. VL, 
PO Box 482, Barre,VT 05641 
802-476-3119 
http ://\y\v\v. i-ockofages.com 


YOU LL 


OF AGES 

WORLDS 
LARGEST 
GRANITE QUARRIES! 


Map 19: Circle Reader Service Number 158 
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COUNTRY STORĘ 
ANTIQUE MALL 
ARTS & CRAFTS CENTER 


Miniaturę Train Rides 
Antique Carousel 
Vermont Sugar House 
Canoe and Kayak Rentals 
Open 7 Days 

http://www.quecheegorge.com 


EVENTS: 1 - 800 - 438-5565 

1-89 Exit 1, Route 4, Quechee, VT 05059 
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HISTORY IS HERE 


THE BENNINGTON MUSEUM 
& Grandma Moses Gallery 

• Jane Stickle Quilt 
on view July 1 through ' 

December 31 

• Unique Museum Shop 

• Exceptional collection 
of Bennington pottery, 
military artifacts, 
antiąue touring car, 
furniture, paintings, toys, tools, dolls 

• Hadwen Woods Naturę Trail & Pienie Area 

OPEN DAILY 

West Main Street, Bennington VT 
(802) 447-1571 www.benningtonmuseum.com 
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TRAINS AROUND YERMONT 



i tm 

SCENIC RAIŁ EXCURSIONS 

Yermont Yalley Flyer 

• North Bennington to Manchester 

Green Mountain Flyer 

Bellows Falls to Chester 

GREEN MOUNTAIN RAILROAD 

P.O. Box 498, 54 Depot Street //green v\ 

Bellows Falls, VT 05101 
802-463-3069, 800-707-3530 
E-mail: railtour@sover.net www.rails-vt.com 


Map 15: Circle Reader Service Number 172 
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Craftspeople and their crafts gather on Bridge Street in Waitsfield. The number of creations madę and sold in the oillage 
along the Mad River ranges from furniture, pottery and paintings to pastry. 


Crafts Are Thriyiiig in Waitsfield 


By Cheryl Dorschner 
Photographed by Alan Jakubek 


S ometimes it seems as though a 
third of Waitsfield^ population of 
1,500 consists of craftspeople. 
Studios and shops punctuate the 
streets of the historie village like ex- 
clamation points. On and around 
Bridge Street, the short stretch that 
connects Route 100 with the covered 
bridge that crosses the Mad River, the 
clapboard buildings are fuli of artisans 
who produce a mind-boggling array of 
work: furniture, sculpture, wooden 
bowls, paintings, pottery, ąuilts, 
stained glass and jewelry, to name just 
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some of it. The newly created Arti¬ 
sans' Gallery displays the work of 70 
Vermont artists, and there's a bakery 
so good that one of its cakes was on 
the cover of a recent issue of Gourmet 
magazine. 

Just down the road, Waitsfield^ arti¬ 
sans are mainstays of the local farm- 
ers' market on Saturdays from mid- 
May through mid-October. 

Not so long ago, like much of Ver- 
mont, Waitsfield's main trades were 
logging and farming. But the focus be- 
gan to shift when it became a success- 


ful resort town in the 1960s and '70s. 
Sugarbush ski resort and the icono- 
clastic Mad River Glen attracted a 
flock of skiers migrating from urban 
areas. Many found Vermont wholly 
wild and wonderful, and they stayed. 

Once they had stayed a few seasons, 
they began to wish they'd never have 
to leave. For the enterprising, those 
wishes came true. Waitsfield and its 
neighbors Warren and Fayston have 
sprouted all sorts of smali businesses 
— from Computer sales companies to a 
major canoe maker — and crafts are a 































Madę 


big part of the entrepreneurial scene. 

John Matusz arrived in Vermont 
from Utica, New York, in 1971 to ski 
Mad River Glen. Initially, he landed in 
the Stowe area but relocated to Waits- 
field in 1995 in a former garage on 
Route 100. He's etched the words "The 
Studio" in the concrete floor. Here he 
wrestles with stone and Steel sculp- 
tures that weigh several tons. Some of 
them stand outside the studio, as does 
a heap of found objects, Stones and a 
patch of garden about the size of his 
truck bed. "Those river-tumbled roclcs 
really amuse me," Matusz says, sur- 
veying his collection. 

"I gather materiał. I meditate on it. I 
get crude ideas. I make a drawing. 
Sometimes that's as far as it goes," he 
says. 

"Tm not a carver. Tm morę of a 
slasher. But I've had luck with stone 
and metal combinations sińce 1985," 
he says modestly. A typical Matusz 
sculpture sells for morę than $17,000. 

Sometimes it seems to surprise even 
the craftspeople themselves that 
they've carved a life out of art. On an I- 
beam in his worlcshop, Matusz has 
written in challc, "on the edge of real- 
ity." 

Perhaps it seems a bit off the edge of 
reality, but Vermont's ski economy af- 
forded Waitsfield the chance to hołd 
onto its rural character while still 
flourishing. The country remained the 
country, albeit dotted with vacation 
homes and frugal homesteads built by 
those espousing a back-to-the-land 
philosophy. And shops cropped up at 
the crossroads — a restaurant or two 
sprouted in old buildings,- a sports 
eąuipment rental and sales shop was 
built along the river ; a pottery landed 
in a vintage house; one entrepreneur 
hung out a shingle offering jewelry, 
psychotherapy and drug counseling 
services; a stained-glass studio and 
quilt shop took over a church. 

Twenty-five years ago, after Barry 
Friedman finished his apprenticeship 
in stained glass, he says, "I was tour- 
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HOW TO GO 


To visit Waitsfield's crafts scene, 
tum onto Bridge Street from Route 
100 in the middle of the village. 

Park on the Street or in the lot by 
the river on the south side of the 
Street. The lot is accessible from 
Bridge Street and Route 100. Then 
browse. 

The Artisans' Gallery (exclusively 
Vermont crafts) is in the )ones Build- 
ing on the south side of the błock, 
open 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. daily (802- 
496-6256). Other crafts shops and 
studios are in the buildings along 
Bridge Street and Route 100. 

Don't miss the Bridge Street Bak- 
ery & Cafe, open 7 a.m. to 5:30 
p.m. every day but Tuesday (877- 
767-4752) or www.vtcakes.com. 

For morę crafts and local pro- 
duce, visit the weekly Waitsfield 
Farmers' Market at Mad River 
Green just off Route 100 south of 
Waitsfield viIlagę. The market is 
open Saturdays rain or shine from 
9:30 a.m. to 1:30 p.m. from mid- 
May through mid-October (802- 
496-5856). 


ing Vermont looking for potential 
places for a studio. I came here and 
saw a craft fair on one side of the Street 
and a polo match on the other. I knew 
this place was culturally aware and 
committed to crafts." When he went a 
bit further down the road and saw a 
church building with a "for rent" sign, 
he knew he was in the right place. 

Bacie in the 1970s when the corner 
of Bridge Street was known as "the 
ghetto," and some of these buildings 
rented out for around $50 a month, 
artists could get a foot in the door in 
Vermont. They didn't have to compro- 
mise their art to pay the rent. 

"It allowed me to get started," says 
Friedman. 

Gradually one good thing led to an- 
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other, and clusters of craftspeople and 
shops lined the streets. Naturally rents 
went up — today in the newly reno- 
vated Bridge Street area monthly rents 
for shops hover around $1,200. So the 
artisans developed their business and 
marketing slcills. "Now you've got to 
be a good business person and a good 
craftsperson to survive," says Fried¬ 
man, who admits that the gentrifica- 
tion of the area scares him. Many 
Waitsfield area artisans depend on new 
second-home construction. "My 
clients have multimillion-dollar cus- 
tom homes or commercial space," 
says Friedman. "Sometimes ITn mar- 
ried to a project for six months or 
longer." 

fust when crafts began to flourish in 
the yillage, the flood of June 1998 
rolled through Waitsfield. Big build¬ 
ings from the 1870s cluster so close 
here that some are only six feet apart 
and others seem to have been added 
onto until they loolc as though theyTl 
sprawi all the way to Irasville, a mile 
south on Route 100. 

The sturdy buildings withstood the 
push of the Mad River, but their con- 
tents were drenched in mud and wa- 
ter. The artisans who escaped the dam- 
age saw their neighbors' plight. "We 
had survivors' remorse because we 
were on the second floor," said Eliza¬ 
beth Kendrick, whose mural studio 
shares space with Macy Moulton's 
print shop. 

But craftspeople pitched in to clean 
up the mess. Building owners reno- 
vated, and today the upstairs rooms 
are reconfigured as offices and studios 
for publishers, design firms, psy- 
chotherapists, architects and morę 
artists. Retail shops and restaurants 
are elbow-to-elbow on the ground 
floors. There are neatly landscaped 
vest-pocket gardens and long wooden 
boardwallcs for strolling or sitting to 
watch passersby. A well-placed, shady, 
back-of-the-block parking lot invites a 
look at the Mad River. 

Kendrick looks up and down the 
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Homegrown and 
sewn in Vermont 


So. Vermont y s largest contemporary crafts gallery 


find us at www.pixli.com 


Everybody 
needs a friend! 

Feisty, playful 
dolls, cuddly 
and soft as 
teddy bears. 

888 - 303-5437 

69 Industrial Avenue, 
Middlebury, VT 05753 


Visit 

www.vermontcrafts.com 


THE ART OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

By Sally Carpenter, L.R.P.S. 
Member Royal Photogmpbic Society 


Capturing the innocence 
of childhood in natural lighr 
portrait photography. 
Private sessions in South 
Woodstock which 
include at least ten album 
quality prints and one 
exhibition quality 
enlargement from $75.00 


www.vermontcrafts.com is the most compre- 
hensiye Web Site with information on over 
500 of Vermont’s finest artisans. Discover the 
depth of talent in Vermont with artisans work- 
ing with glass, pottery, paper, fabric, metal, 
clay and morę! 


Or, send $5 postage and handling to 
Vermont Crafts Council for the most 
recent copy of the 52-page 
l ermont Crafts Guide. 


Vermont Crafts Council 
P.O. Box 958, 
Montpelier, VT 05601 
Ph: 802-225-5580 


Spheres of Influence 


A j{ t 1 3 a ri 3 


SPONSORED BY THE V E R M O N T CRAFTS COUNCIL www.vermontcrafts.com 


The Vermont Folk Rocker... 

Exceptionally comfortable, handcrafted in 
beautiful hardwoods, madę to last generations... 
your tired back will love it. 

Cali or write for brochure 

Vermont Folk Rocker 

3820 VT Route 116 
Starksboro, Vermont 05487 
802-453-2483 • Since 1976 

www.VermontFolkRocker.com 
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Flora, aoe 8 


For morę information 
please contact: 

Sally Carpenter 
Tel: 802 457 5863 
e-mail: 

photographyltd@aol.com 

www.camelotstudioseast.com 


YERMONT 


ART1SAN 


DESIGNS 


106 Main Street 
Brattleboro, VT 05301 
(802) 257-7044 
FAX (802) 257-3049 
www.vtartisans.com 
e-mail: vtart@sover.net 
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Hand-Crafted Wedding Rings & 
Creative gifts for the bride and groom 
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Porcelain Bottle by Natalie Blake 


ARTISANS' HAND 

Craft Gallery 

89 Main Street • Montpelier Yormont 
Monday - Saturday 10 - 5:30 
Sunday 12 • 4 & Friday until 8 
802 • 229 • 9492 


Jeff Audet 


Cabinetmakers . 



Ta i 

Fine Handcrafted Fumiture 

■ 

3 East Main Street 


Wilmington, VT 05363 



i 

(802) 464-0888 
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MADĘ IN YERMONT 


bustling Street. 'Tt's amazing how 
empty this corridor was 10 years ago. I 
think it was the balcery that started it. 
It's really the hub. It's self-perpetuat- 
ing. One shop sees another and real- 
izes this is a good place to be." 

Kendrick moved here in 1989 after 
finishing college in New York City. 
She hilced the Appalachian Trail hop- 
ing to find where she wanted to live 
along the way. She got off the trail to 
get a waitress job at Killington and re- 
turned there after finishing the hilce. 
Now she paints interior murals and of- 
ten creates ceiling borders, other 
painted architectural details and floor 
cloths. 

Her studio partner, Macy Moulton, 
moved to Waitsfield seven years ago 
from Connecticut. She found the tran- 
sition from city to country career trou- 
blesome. She had been a magazine il- 
lustrator but couldnh find comparable 
work here. Instead, she worlced part 
time for four years at the local school 
and took other jobs, all the while long- 
ing to pursue her art. "Finally my hus- 
band said, 'You may as well be an 
artist, you're not malcing any money 
as it is/ " she laughs. She madę the 
leap to full-time artist and hasn't 
looked bacie. Her hand-pulled lin- 
oleum-cut prints fetch from $2.50 for a 
notę card to $105 for large prints. The 
big seller from her studio upstairs on 
Bridge Street is prints of the Waitsfield 
covered bridge. So she's come up with 
a design depicting Waitsfield^ famous 
round barn. 

A decade ago Barry Hinchliffe lived 
in New Jersey and built skyscrapers in 
New York City. Now he and his son, 
Richard, build furniture in Waitsfield. 
"This is my husband's midlife crisis," 
says his wife, Irene. "He quit his job 
because he was sick of driving the Lin¬ 
coln Tunnel." 

If success can be measured in the 
sąuare feet of a showroom that's just 
two years old, Hinchliffe is doing well. 
His sleigh beds really took off (not lit¬ 
erał ly ) and became his trademark. 
Now they come in four styles priced 
up to $6,500 and aimed at the yacation 
home market. But other pieces in 
Windsor, Shaker and country styles 
are also popular. "This is a far better 
life than the corporate world," says 
Barry Hinchliffe. "The thing I enjoy 
the most about going back to New 



Sublime 
in its 

Simplicity 


Keyin Kopił 


The Loft at the Little River Goldsmith 
108 West Shops, Mountain Road, 
Stowe, VT 05672 
802-253-5088 800-707-0729 

E-mail: kkopil@together.net 

www.kevinkopil.com 
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WILL MOSES 



"Trout Fishing in Vermont" 18" x 24" 

"Here is something reel nice!" 

This hand pulled serigraph on fine paper is limited to an edition of only 350. 
Each has been personally signed and numbered by Will Moses, 
one of America's favorite folk artists. $370.00 plus $6.50 for shipping. 

"Art to zucirm your heart and home." 

Mt. Nebo Gallery 

60 Grandma Moses Rd., Eagle Bridge, NY 1205/ (Just off Rte. 22) 

15 Minutesfrom Bennington, VT...35 Minutesfrom Manchester , VT 

Free color catalog is also available 1-800-328-6326 

Visit us on the web at www.willmoses.com or visit the Will Moses Dealer nearest you: 

Bennington Museum, Bennington, VT F.H. Gillingham & Sons, Woodstock, VT 

Blue Heron Gallery, South Burlington, VT Framing Format, St. Johnsbury, VT 
Craft Haus, Wilmington, VT Jay Country Storę, Jay, VT 
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Improving the ąuality of life by enhancing our surroundings. 


MADĘ IN YERMONT 



...at home ...at work ...at play 

CONTEMPORARY AND TRADITIONAL HOMES • COMMERCIAL • LAND PLANNING & RENOVATIONS 

Robert Carl Williams Associates 
Architecture 

PlTTSFlELD, VT 05762 • 802/746-8917 • www.rcwa.com 
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ALPACAS 


Offering sciles, boarding, and 
breeding services 


Alpaca Yartis 
& 

Alpaca Garments 


d Life to Your Portfolio. 


Cas-Cad-Nac Farm 


551 Wheeler Camp Road 
Perkinsville, Vermont 05151 
(802) 263-5740 

www .cas-cad-nacfarm.com 
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York City to visit is coming home. 77 

Ulrike Tessmer says that she 7 s seen 
a lot of changes — morę than most of 
her fellow craftspeople. She 7 s been in 
the same spot for 17 years. Before that 
she worked for other potters in War¬ 
ren, Waitsfield and Bristol. And before 
that she studied pottery in her native 
Germany. And she acknowledges that 
in this smali craft community there's 
a lot of networking. Her stoneware 
patterns complement each other to 
create wonderfully mixed sets of blues 
and greens with repeated designs, 
some as delicate as a cat 7 s paw prints. 

The Bridge Street Bakery & Cafe 
started in 1994 with such varied farę 
as Russian meat pies and Thai tuna 
salad along with a selection of artisan 
breads. But many folks stop in for the 
towering layer cakes, mapie cheese- 
cake or chocolate-dipped hazelnut 
shortbread. The editors of Gourmet 
magazine gave this food mecca the 
floured thumbs up this year when 
Bridge Street Bakery 7 s chocolate cake 
appeared on the cover of the March is- 
sue. Here balcing is one of Vermont , s 
finest crafts — all in a highly efficient 
workspace the size of a farmhouse 
kitchen. In 1998 owner Mary Laulis 
received an award from the Children 7 s 
Aid Society that says it all. She "defies 
limitations and exceeds expectations/ / 
the award proclaimed. 

Perhaps most representative of Nou- 
veau Waitsfield is the Artisans 7 
Gallery, the newcomer to the błock, 
which moved into the Jones Building 
on Bridge Street in the summer of 
1999. The gallery, owned by six Ver- 
mont artists, sells only Vermont arts 
and crafts. 

/7 The gallery really started because 
we were all at the farmers 7 market on 
Saturdays, and we all wanted gallery 
space, 77 says Biffie Gallant, one of six 
owners. 77 There was a pizza place here 
until the flood of 7 98. Then there was 
nothing. This is where we always 
wanted to be, 77 says Gallant. 7/ There 7 s 
morę people interested than there 7 s 
space for. 77 

Meanwhile the Jones building is still 
being renovated from the bottom up, 
making morę room for the many arti- 
sans who find Waitsfield is the place 
they always wanted to be. 
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Cheryl Dorschner of Williston is a regular 
contributor to Yermont Life. 


































marvin:4» 

Windows and Doors 

Madę for you. 

www.marvin.com 


Creating a home is an ongoing process. So if yoi/re remodeling, consider us for any 
window and door needs. We il study your project. Then, with our selection of Marvin 
quality Windows and family of French Doors, well help you match a style and even satisfy the details of 
your existing project. V i s i t us today so we can help you get started. 


Allen Lumber Co. 

Barre. VT 
802-476-4156 


Oakes Brothers, Inc. 

Bradford, VT 
802-222-5280 


Windows & Doors by Brownell 

Williston. VT 

802-862-4800 

www.wdbrownell.com 


. .. -...... 


Gilmore Home Center 

Bomoseen. VT 
800-468-5675 


R.K. Miles, Inc. 

Manchester Center, VT 

802-362-1952 

www.rkmiles.com 
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Marlboros Home-Grown Fair 


By Susan Keese 
Photographed by Alden Pellett 


M 


orning, John! Good to see 
you, by goiły!" 

Ray Pestle, the retired Wind- 
ham County agricultural agent, pock- 
ets the keys to his pickup, which he 
has left in the grassy parking area, hid- 
den by a row of trees from the rising 
dust of Ames Hill Road. He strides to- 
ward his friend John MacArthur, a re¬ 
tired Marlboro College physics profes- 
sor in a plaid shirt and slouch hat. 
MacArthur is standing with his arms 
folded, watching his neighbors come 
and go beneath a banner, strung be- 
tween two poles, that proclaims "17th 
ANNUAL MARLBORO FAIR." 

"We couldn't have aslced for a nicer 
day for it," Pestle says. Pushing back 
his green American Agriculture cap, 
he gazes approvingly at the blue Sep- 
tember sky, and the two friends com- 
pare rain gauge measurements from 
the rainy week just past. 

Pestle is on his way to judge vegeta- 
bles in the horticulture tent. Weil be- 
fore the judging starts at 9 a.m., he'll 


be scribbling earnest comments about 
the color and uniformity of heirloom 
beans and firm red cabbages. 
MacArthur is just back from the art 
tent, where he dropped off his entry, a 
collection of photographs from a re- 
cent birding trip to Baffin Island. In 
years past, the crinkly-eyed scientist 
has won ribbons for his home-brewed 
beer, but he claims the rise of Ver- 
mont's microbreweries has rendered 
his old pastime unnecessary. 

"Testing!" A blast of sound from 
the wooden stage cuts 
through the bustle. It's Andy 
Reichsman, the master of 
ceremonies, trying out the 
solar-powered sound system 
with the first of many an- 
nouncements that will punc- 
tuate the day's farę of home- 
grown musie: "If you're not 
involved in set-up," Reichs- 
man's voice booms, "please 
go home and come back 
when the fair opens at 10." 

But Marlboro, a town of 
just under a thousand in the 
southeastern foothills of the Green 
Mountains, is not a place where peo- 
ple go in for passive entertainment, 
and it seems that half the town has a 
reason to be here. Members of the fire 
and rescue sąuad (who will raffle off a 
cord of wood, a fali yard cleanup and a 
chamber musie CD by one of the 
town's illustrious classical musicians) 
are busy assembling the barbeeue. 
Women and men, wearing warm shirts 
and jackets against the early morning 
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Liza Hauty keeps her kitten Lizabelle 
company in the pet section of 
the Marlboro Fair. 

Above r Ray Pestle judges the 
vegetables very closely. 

Top, the banner proclaiming the start 
ofthe fair goes up. 

Right, the hard-hitting competition 
ofthe nail-pounding contest. 

Left, homemade musie is a big 
part ofthe fair. 






























HOW TO GO 


chill, arrive with floral arrangements 
and pecan pies and gleaming jars of 
peaches, tomatoes and chutney. Kids 
carry in kittens and rabbits in cages; 
they stagger under the weight of giant 
pumpkins; they hurry to the kids' tent 
with clay snakes and moss gardens 
and papier-mache forts. A fellow in his 
20s leads a pair of Alpine goats to a 
shady tent where animals await the 


animal showmanship competi- 
tion, scheduled for 10:30. 

Like many treasures, the Marl¬ 
boro Fair takes a little effort to 
find. But local legend has it that 
morę than one out-of-state visi- 
tor, having stumbled on it while 
wandering the bacie roads be- 
tween Brattleboro and Marlboro 
on the second Saturday in Sep- 
tember, has decided, on the spot, 
to settle down here forever. 

"We don't advertise very 
widely, but people who find us 
always walk away smiling," says 
Megan Littlehales, one of a trio of 
women who founded the little fair in 
1982. The original idea, everyone 
agrees, came from John MacArthur's 
daughter-in-law Celeste, who saw the 
fair as a way to celebrate simple rural 
values and also to honor the memory 
of a dear friend — a man named James 
Killam from South Glastonbury, Con- 


This year's Marlboro Fair will be 
held on September 9 from 10 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. at the Muster Field on 
Ames Hill Road. To reach the site: 
From Exit 2 off 1-91 in West Brattle¬ 
boro, take Route 9 west nine miles. 
Turn left onto South Road at the 
green sign for Marlboro. Go less than 
a mile to the viIlagę center and turn 
right onto Ames Hill Road. Fol Iow 
Ames Hill Road 2.2 miles. The 
Muster Field is on the left. For infor- 
niation, cali (802)464-3154. 
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IN A DAY 


Afeer Ais, yoiill never look af 
poAoles Ae same way. 

Experience the thrill of off-road driving and the elegance of The Equinox. 
The Land Rover Driving School at The Equinox is the first of its kind 
in the United States. Our specially designed training course 
offers a challenge for drivers 
of every level and personalized 
instruction from our experienced Staff. Prices 
begin at $150 for an introductoiy class. A wide 
rangę of special driving packages are also available. 

To reserve your off-road adventure, cali 
The Equinox at (800) 562-4747; in Vermont 
at (802) 362-4700, or contactyour travel agent. 

Be surę to mention Vermont Life Mag ciżbie and 
be entered to win a weekend getaway for two. 

THE 
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EST. 1769 


Historie Route 7A, Manchester Village, Vermont 05254 
ww\v.equ i noxresort .com 


HISTORIC 

HOTELS.^ 

AMERICA 
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CLEAN 

YIELD 


SOCIALLY 
RESPONSIVE 
FINANCIAL 
SERVICES 
SINCE 1985 
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Portfolio management tailored to meet each 
clienfs financial needs and social values. 

We specialize in services for individuals and 
provide our clients with a bi-monthly newsletter. 


Social Screens Address 

Environment 
Women & Minorities 
Humań Rights 
Labor Relations 
Corporate Citizenship 
Animal Rights 
Nuclear Proliferation 


For morę information cali 800.809.6439 or write: 
The Clean Yield 
Garvin Hill Road 
Greensboro, VT 05841 

www. cleanyield.com 
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necticut, who taught her to work with 
draft horses as a girl. Sunny Tappan, 
the third member of the trio, remem- 
bers thinking Celeste was crazy but, 
she says, "I didn't want to miss out on 
the fun." 

The women were adamant that the 
fair should be noncommercial, that 
everything would be handmade and 
people-powered, and that nobody in 
town — young or old, rich or poor — 
should feel left out. They borrowed $50 
from the Marlboro Community Club 
for ribbons and prizes, put up signs, fi- 
nagled tables and tarps and set up shop 
near the old Silver Skates Inn on Route 
9. That first year — and the second — 
it rained all day. "But people came out 
of the woodwork!" Littlehales says. 

Later on, the location was changed 
to the current site, a six-acre hayfield 
known as the Muster Field, where the 
town militia drilled in the early 1800s. 
These days new committee members 
have taken on most of the legwork and 
planning, but the vision remains un- 
changed. 

The day begins officially at 10 a.m., 
when Gary and Celeste MacArthur ar- 
rive in a wooden wagon fuli of chil- 
dren and pets and pulled by their 12- 
year-old Suffolk workhorse, Jed. Every- 
body cheers as Jed's ears brush the bot- 
tom of the banner and the horse passes 
through the gate. Kevin Moreau, a lo- 
cal blacksmith in a tasseled fez, plays 
a fanfarę on a piece of PVC pipe ; he is 
part of a band called the 111 Wind En¬ 
semble, whose members claim their 
instruments are "indigenous" to Marl¬ 
boro. Charlie Schneeweiss, a teacher 
and musician, blows into a length of 
green garden hose ending in a funnel. 
"This is a hosophone. It's an early an- 
tecedent of the trumpet," he explains 
during a break in the musie. 

All day, Jed, the patient gelding, will 
carry wagon loads of grownups and 
kids around the perimeter of the big 
field. Watching the goings-on, a visitor 
might wonder whether this was a 
scene from a bygone era or a vision 
from the futurę. There's not an engine 
in sight, except in the parking lot. 
Even the Ferris wheel, a wood-frame 
affair painted in pastel colors, is pow- 
ered by teams of parents, turning the 
wheel while the children ride. Andy 
Rice, the local sheepshearer whose 
herding demonstrations are a fixture at 
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the fair, enlists his 12-year-old son, Ja- 
cob, to work old hand-cranked shear- 
ing eąuipment. 

There's a feeling here that children 
are welcome and protected. Swarms of 
kids, even toddlers, swirl and tumbie 
from face-painting to zucchini bowling 
to the junior high turkey roll-up con- 
cession, under the watchful eyes of 
neighbors and friends. "Peanuts, 10 
cents a handful (Big hands may help 
little hands)," says a sign over the 
goober barrel. Margaret Bernhard, a 
pretty first grader in sunflower over- 
alls, has her own little booth, selling 
jingle-bell hair ties. She abandons it 
when Reichsman announces that any- 
one who wants to be in the sunflower 
paradę (sunflowers are the theme this 
year) should go to the kids' tent and 
make a mask. After the paradę, the lit¬ 
tle ones will linę up onstage for the 
straight-face contest while the 
grownups crowd around telling jokes 
and malcing undignified noises in an 
effort to crack their poker faces. 

Kids are also included in the nail- 
pounding contest. For grownups, prizes 
in the men's and women's divisions 
include gift certificates at a building 
supply storę. "Go Mommy!" yells a 
boy with an ice cream, as the women 
pound madly. 

In the horticulture tent, Joyce 
Hamilton takes a purple rosette for her 
floral display. Her husband, Dick — 
whose great-great-great-grandfather is 
buried in a cemetery near the Marl¬ 
boro town linę — wins a blue ribbon 
for his bran muffins. 

Ribbons are awarded at the discre- 
tion of the judges. Ron Svec, the Dum- 
merston vet who judges the animal 
showmanship competition, never 
seems to run out of ways in which an 
animal might excel. One cat is dubbed 
the best chicken rounder-upper ; others 
are the cutest, the gentlest, the friend- 
liest. A Persian gazelle hound gets a 
ribbon for being the breed with the 
longest history. The hay wagon swings 
by with its load of passengers, and a 
ribbon is pinned to Jed's halter "For 
pulling his weight from year to year." 

In the homemade spirits area, there 
are only a few entries this year: a har¬ 
ley winę, a pale ale, some fruit cordials 
in smali cut-glass bottles. But David 
Holzapfel, the local sixth grade teacher 
and designated spirit tester, is making 


round łiere, 
time doesn t stand still. 
It rocks you gently 
tael? and forth. 

Autumn colors glow. Lakę Champlain 
sparkles. And you find yourself, lost 
in the wonder of autumn in Yermont. 


Fali Couples Escape 

Complimentary champagne, flowers, 
chocolates and Continental breakfast 
from $ 82 /night (pp, dbl occ). 

Some restrictions apply. 


BASIN HARBOR CLUB 

On Lakę Champlain, Yermont 
Owned and operated by tlie Beach family sińce 188Ó. 

800-622-4000 www.basinharbor.com 
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Charles Shackleton Furniture 
Miranda Thomas Pottery 

Located in Vermont at The Mili, Bridgewater and 23 Elm Steet, Woodstock 
Open Daily 800 245 9901 www.shackletonfurniture.com 
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The Yermont Stone Bracelet 


TM 


Of dreams and mćmories, the promised land. Simple. Pure. 

So close if we only slow ta see. 

Lush green valłeys, cattle lowing in misty morning light, resting 
quietly in Swiss trariąuility. 

River rock; the colors of time, collecfed in Vermont’s valley 
streams, Carefully sorted, cut, polished and set into 14K yellow 
gold. Eight Stones the colors of the land, the colors of Vermont. If 
you haye a passion for Yermont, the Vermont Stone Bracelet 1 M will 
allow you to return to the land you love whenever you wish. 

Cali us for your bracelet. Each bracelet is a one-of-a-kind... 
shown actual size. 


The Vermont Stone Bracelet™.$685.00 

The salt and pepper granite is from Barre. The remaining Stones come 
from our collecting expeditions hiking valley streams throughout 
the State of Yermont. 

Authentic Yermont Stones indicated by (VT) /' 

engraved on the back of the clasp. 


Cross Jewelers 

Jewelers to New England Since 1908 
570 Congress St., Portland, ME 04101 

1 - 800 - 433-2988 > -Cl 

c* 

Absolute Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Free Overnight Delivery /J 

i • ‘J?' 




Wlfcłłw.' 


crossjewelers.com\vtb 
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Lodge, Camp & Cabin. 

'SD Hickory Furniture & Camp Decorations; Ymtage Canoes 

Philip R. Goodwin Prints 'ScAntlers &Taxidermy; Moose Heads 
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IN A DAY 


the most of it, sipping and considering 
with obvious enthusiasm. Sporting a 
sprig of hops in his hatband, he jokes 
about the vast experience necessary 
for the job. 

On the other side of the midway, 
HolzapfePs son Forrest, back from col¬ 
lege with a degree in photography, 
mans an exhibit he has put together 
with the Marlboro Historical Society 
and grants from the Vermont Arts 
Council and the Vermont Council on 
the Humanities. Holzapfel has spent 
morę than a year making black and 
white photographs of Marlboro resi- 
dents outside their homes. His goal is 
to capture each and every one of the 
town's 300 families — with their gar- 
dens and vehicles and pets — as Marl¬ 
boro enters the 21st century. 

In another tent, the Conservation 
Commission is showing off its new 
map of Marlboro^ three main water- 
sheds. Residents are invited to pin- 
point wildlife sightings with pushpins 
— red for bear, green for moose, yellow 
for turkeys, blue for fishers. 

As the day wanes, fairgoers cluster 
near the stage, sitting on benches or 
lounging on the trampled grass. They 
talk ąuietly or listen to the musie, 
tired but not wanting to go home. Ba- 
bies sleep on laps. At the far end of the 
field a dozen youngsters hammer to¬ 
gether a sculpture madę of boards left 
over from the nail-pounding event. A 
local farmer plays a fiddle tune. After a 
while he is joined by folk singer Mar- 
garet MacArthur and an assortment of 
her musical family and friends. "When 
evenings come early and morning's 
elear," they sing, "cross the fallow 
fields we worked this year .... Round 
the place ... Tli know ... that fali is 
here ...." 

The cleanup is almost as magical as 
the fair itself. Several years back, Lit- 
tlehales and her husband, Mark, de- 
signed the solar-powered stage, which 
folds up into a little house whose de- 
tachable walls double as display tables. 
Tents and benches, ropes and pegs — 
everything that's needed for the fair to 
materialize — disappears neatly into 
the little shed, which is dragged off 
into the woods when the big day is 
over and the Marlboro Fair disappears 
without a tracę for another year. 


Susan Keese lives in Newfane, one town 
north of Marlboro. Alden Pellett lives in 
Burlington. 





















WERMONT 

It s a great location 
for education! 


Bennington College 
Burlington College 
Castleton State College 
Center for Northern Studies 
Champlain College 
College of St. Joseph 
Community College of Vermont 
Goddard College 
Green Mountain College 
Johnson State College 
Landmark College 
Lyndon State College 
Marlboro College 
Middlebury College 
New England Culinary Institute 
Norwich University 
Saint MichaeFs College 
School for International Training 
Southern Vermont College 
Sterling College 
University of Vermont 
Vermont Law School 
Vermont Technical College 
Woodbury College 



Searching for the right college? Look into Vermont! You’11 find some of the most challenging colleges 
and universities in the U.S.A. And, theyre in one of the worlds most popular four-season resort 
regions. Yisit us at www.vtcolleges.org and you’11 get the information you need to make your move. 




This is a publication of the Consorńum ofVermont Colleges, Vermont Higher Education Council. 

www.vtcolleges.org 
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■fc^ome of the finest higher educational 
institutions in the United States are located 
right here in Vermont. You ll find some of 
them on the following pages. We encourage 
you to contact each school directly or go to 
the Vermont Higher Education web site at 
www.vtcolleges.org 


The Consortium of Vermont Colleges is part of the 
Vermont Higher Education Council. Correspondence of 
a generał naturę should be sent to: 

The Consortium of Vermont Colleges 
c/o The Vermont Higher Education Council 
P.O. Box 47 

Essex Junction, VT 05453-0047 
email: vhec@aol.com 
Circle Reader Service Number 186 


Bennington College 

An invitation to learn . . . 

Bennington College, a liberał arts school founded 
in 1932 , offers courses of study leading to a Bachelor 
of Arts degree in disciplines within the humanities, 
natural Sciences, mathematics, social and behavioral 
Sciences, and visual and performing arts. In addition, 
the College offers graduate degree programs in 
the visual and performing arts, liberał arts, 
writing and literaturę, and teaching. 


For morę Information, please contact: 

Admissions Office, Bennington College, Bennington, VT 05201 

802-440-4312 or 800-833-6845 
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Follow 
your own 
path... 

• Brief Residencies 

• Indiyidualized Study 


• One-to-One Mentoring 



• Undergraduate, 
Graduate and Fine Arts 
Degree Programs 


N0RWICH UNIYERSITY 


V E R M O N T COLLEGE 


NEASC Accredited 

Office of Admissions, Box V537, Montpelier, VT 05602 
800-336-6794 • 802-828-8500 
email: vcadmis@norwich.edu 
www.norwich.edu/vermontcollege 
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250 Main Street, Dept. VL • Montpelier, Vermont 05602 
Toll Free 8 / 7 - 223-6324 www.neculinary.com 
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MichaaPs is a highly n 
tive, rcsidcntial undcrgraduate 
college wiitli a beautiful campus ‘ 
overlooking the green Moontains, 
just two miles f^ppLBurlin^aan* 
Vermont’s largest city. 
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€ Colleae 


Embracing the Vermont tradition of 
independence, entrepreneurship, hard work 
and commitment to community 

Toll-Free: 800-570-5858 • Web: www.champlain.edu 
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at the 

Heart 

OF YOOJL 

MINO 


Goddard College 

Self-designed BA, MA & MFA Degree 
programs - Campus based undergraduate 
program or low-residency, off-campus 
BA, MA, or MFA modę. Study at 
home, live on campus or travel. 
psychology, education, creative writing, 
anthropology, environmental studies, 
literaturę, feminist studies, theatre, arts, 
activism, health arts, multicultural studies, 
counseling, teaching, early childhood, 
visual and performing arts, musie 

Ł 

Goddard lii College 

Plainfield, VT 05667 

1-800-468-4888 admissions@goddard.edu 
http://www.goddard.edu 


Take a Virtual Visit to 24 Vermont Higher 
Educationlnstitutions Listed Below: 

Bennington College: www.bennington.edu 

Burlington College: www.burlcol.edu 

Castleton State College: www.csc.vsc.edu 

Center for Northern Studies: www.together.net/-cnsnorth 

Champlain College: www.champlain.edu 

College of St. Joseph: www.csj.edu 

Community College of Vermont: www.ccv.vsc.edu 

Goddard College: www.goddard.edu 

Green Mountain College: www.greenmtn.edu 

Johnson State College: www.jsc.vsc.edu 

Landmark College: http://www.landmarkcollege.org 

Lyndon State College: www.lsc.vsc.edu 

Marlboro College: www.marlboro.edu 

Middlebury College: www.middlebury.edu 

New England Culinary Institute: www.neculinary.com 

Norwich University: www.norwich.edu 

Saint Michaefs College: http://waldo.smcvt.edu 

School for International Training: www.worldlearning.org 

Southern Vermont College: www.svc.edu 

Sterling College: www.sterlingcollege.edu 

University of Vermont: www.uvm.edu 

Vermont Law School: www.vermontlaw.edu 

Vermont Technical College: www.vtc.vsc.edu 

Woodbury College: www.woodbury-college.edu 
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Youve always heard Vermont is a very specialplace ... 

Helping Pay For College 
Is The Newest Reason Why. 


Are you: 

• a Vermont resident attending college in any State? 

• a non-resident attending college in Vermont? 

If so, you may be able to save money on your 
education loans by borrowing from VSAC. 

Our Vermont Value program offers: 

• the least expensive loans in the U.S. 

• interest ratę discounts that begin now , not 
after years of on-time payments. 

• discounts for student and parent borrowers. 

• added savings for electronic payment. 


Yermont Yalue Savings 


If your total 

debt is ... $ 15,000 $35,000 $ 75,000 

You can 

save ... $ 1,850 - $ 4,250 - $ 9,200 “ 

$3,650 $ 8,550 $18,350 

* Rangę of savings is based on type of loan, maximum interest rates, 10-year repayment, 
and choice of electronic payment. VSAC reserves the right to modify or terminate 
this program at its sole discretion. 

To find out how Yermont Yalue can help you, 
cali I -800-798-YSAC (8722) toll-free in the U.S. 


It’s easy to see why Vennont Valne has joined our 
unique lifestyle, breathtaking scenery, and diverse 
attractions as a reason Yermont is so special. 


YS^C 

35 YEARS OF SERYICE 


Yermont Student Assistance Corporation 

Champlain Mili • P.O. Box 2000 • Winooski, VT 05404 
1 -800-798-VSAC (8722) • 802-655-4050 
Web sire: vAvw.vsac.org • E-mail: info@Vsac.org 
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Discover a world where you can be 
whatever you want to be... a leader, an 

athlete, a scholar, an artist. Discover a college where 
your teachers know you by name. Where your 
classmates are your friends. And your accomplish- 
ments open the door to any career you can imagine. 

Discover yourself in the Vermont State Colleges, 
with locations in every part of the State, always 
near skiing and the great outdoors. We give you the 
opportunity to do everything in some of the most 
inspiring settings in the country. 

Our five colleges offer you morę than 120 areas f ;; 

of study, induding two-year and four-year programs 
in technology, liberał arts and Sciences, and profes- *! 
sional studies. We also offer graduate programs. 

Glance through a few of our programs and you'll ; 
discover you want to know morę — 

• Architectural Engineering Technology ■; 

• Business Administration ' 

• Communication: Corporate, Digital Media, Mass Media 

• Computer Systems Management 

• Criminology 

• Education 

• Environmental Science V. 

• Fine & Performing Arts - 

• Hospitality and Tourism Management 

• Meteorology 

• Ski Area and Resort j * 

Management 

• Sports Medicine O y)- 

• Television News Production ^ 

• Veterinary Technology r*\ ^ ^ 

Cali today or see us on f I 

the web for morę £* _ ' s JhfcM 

information and discover 
the Vermont State /~ 

Colleges! / / 1 


COMMUŃfTy CÓLLjEGE of vermont 


Johnson .State College 
Lyndon sf ate College 


nical College 


Vermont State 
Colleges \ 

Tel: (802) 241-2520 

P.O. Box 359 
Waterbury, VT 
05676-0359 
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By Tom Slayton 



Vermont: A View from 
Above by Charles Feil 
(Downeast Books, Cam- 
den, Maine, 96 pages, 
hardcover, $30). 

Daisy and the Doli by 
Michael and Angela 
Medearis, illustrated by 
Lany Johnson (Vermont 
Folklife Center, Middle- 
bury, 32 pages, hardcover, 

$14.95). 

The Two Brothers by 

William Jaspersohn (Ver- 
mont Folklife Center, Mid- 
dlebury, 32 pages, hard- 
cover, $14.95). 

A Farm Wife’s Journal 
by Bette Lambert, pho- 
tographs by Richard 
Howard (Stephen Publish- 
ing, Randolph Center, 169 pages, pa- 
perback, $14.95). 

The Vegetable GardeneEs Bibie by 

Ed Smith (Storey Books, Pownal, 320 
pages, paperback, $24.95). 

George Per kin s Marsh, Prophet of 
Conservation by David Lowenthal 
(University of Washington Press, Seat- 
tle, 650 pages, hardcover, $40). 

Trans-Sister Radio by Christopher 
Bohjalian (Harmony Books, New 
York, 344 pages, hardcover, $24). 

T he state of Yermont, which ap- 
pears so distinctly regional from 
the ground, looks surprisingly 
homogeneous from the air, as Charles 
Feil's fascinating aerial photography 
book, Vermont: A View from Above, 
clearly demonstrates. As any Vermon- 
ter knows, there's a big difference be- 
tween the Northeast Kingdom and the 
Champlain Valley, and although 
Northfield and Middlebury are both 
smali college towns, they feel ąuite 
different to the casual stroller. 

However, Charles Feil's photographs 
of Vermont from the air achieve some- 
thing no politician has ever been able 
to accomplish: They unify the State, 
and show how many similarities the 


different regions actually share. From 
high above the landscape in "Rooty 
Kazooty," FeiTs tiny aircraft, one 
white-spired church looks a lot like 
another, a river is a river, and the val- 
ley it defines looks a lot like the valley 
over the next linę of hills. 

Part of the fun of this book is seeing 
the places we lcnow very well — col¬ 
lege row at the University of Vermont 
in Burlington, for example, or the Yer¬ 
mont State House in Montpelier — 
from the air. (The Vermont Life offices 
are clearly yisible in that Montpelier 
photo!) Feil also has a great eye for the 
unseen, universal patterns of the land¬ 
scape that emerge only from the air, 
and his photographs from that view- 
point are unusual and compelling. 

• 

Two children's books recently pub- 
lished by the Vermont Folklife Center 
in Middlebury illustrate an important, 
often-forgotten truth about Vermont: 
that our state's present — and our past 
— are much morę ethnically diverse 
than is commonly supposed. 

The books, Daisy and the Doli by 
Michael and Angela Medearis and The 
Two Brothers by William Jaspersohn, 
are the first titles in the Folklife Cen¬ 


ter^ new "Family Heritage 
Series." The series will use 
family stories culled from 
the centePs archived inter- 
views with Vermonters to 
produce children's books 
based in Vermont. 

Daisy and the Doli tells 
the story of Daisy Turner, 
a young African-American 
girl faced with discrimina- 
tion in a smali Vermont 
town. Eight-year-old Daisy 
and her white classmates 
are assigned to recite 
verses about a collection of 
international dolls for the 
end-of-school program in 
Grafton, where they are 
growing up. Daisy balks at 
reciting the verse given to 
her along with a black doli and instead 
stuns everyone with her surprise 
recitation of a poem she creates on the 
spot. 

The real Daisy Turner, independent, 
lively and resourceful, lived in Grafton 
to the age of 104 and is memorialized 
in Journey’s End, an audio cassette 
produced by the Folklife Center. 

The Two Brothers relates the tale of 
the separation and extraordinary re- 
union of two German brothers who 
came to the United States at the turn 
of the century. First Heinrich (renamed 
"Henry" in America) traveled to the 
United States by boat, and then 
Friedrich (renamed "Fred") madę his 
way here. Without knowing it, they 
wound up working as hired men on 
farms adjacent to one another in Yer¬ 
mont. And one spring day, mending 
fence, they met and were joyfully re- 
united. 

The story of Heinrich and Friedrich 
Eurich (pronounced "Irish") was 
passed down in the Eurich family and 
related to folklorist Jane Beck by Ed 
Eurich, a grandson of the two brothers 
who was a State legislator and Yer- 
mont's commissioner of agriculture in 
the 1960s and '70s. 
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There are many new children's books 
each year, but these two are especially 
worthy sińce they preserve Vermont's 
uniąue heritage for futurę generations 
in an entertaining, accessible way. The 
Vermont Folklife Center's aim in pub- 
lishing this new series is not only to 
bring to light fascinating stories from 
Vermont's rich past, but to get young 
Vermonters today to listen to, savor 
and value their own family^ stories. 

That they show a broader, morę eth- 
nically diverse Vermont than is usually 
lcnown or appreciated is a fine bonus. 

• 

It's the human stories that make 
Vermont what it is, and an especially 
compelling one is told in A Farm 
Wife’s Journal by Bette Lambert. Bette 
Lambert's joumal of her family's years 
as dairy farmers is a powerful story of 
human perseverance and determina- 
tion. Lambert is as skilled a writer as 
she is a farmer, and although much of 
the boolc contains accounts of techni- 
cal farm problems and family trips, it 
also contains moments of considerable 
insight, pathos, and beauty. Her strong 
Christian faith is a major part of this 
boolc and is often very moving. De- 
scribing her (at the time) youngest 
child's participation in the life of the 
farm, she writes: 

"Paul dips his head like a little bird 
to drink from the milk house hose, 
runs down the pasture like a leaf blow- 
ing in the wind, talces a farm magazine 
to look at during nap time in his crib. 

"He trustingly holds up his little 
hand for me to talce, and walks by my 
side to go change the dry cow's gate, to 
checlc the feed in the heifer bunk, to 
spread bedding for the cows. In the 
same way, we reach our hands up to 
God in faith, knowing that He will 
guide us and keep us secure..." 

If you want to understand what a 
farmer's life is really like, how Ver- 
monters have coped with that life over 
the years and why they love it, get a 
copy of this boolc. Privately published, 
it can be ordered directly from Bette 
Lambert by writing to her at RFD 1, 
Box 48, Randolph Center, VT 05061. 
Or you can e-mail her at dlambert@ 
quest-net.com. Phone orders are ac- 
cepted at (802) 728-4455. 

Ed Smith of Cabot says he learned 
years ago that rototilling his garden ac- 
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Hands on 
the Land 

A History of 
the Vermont 
Landscape 

Jan Albers 

In this book Jan Albers examines the 
history—natural, environmental, 
social, and ultimately human—of one 
of America’s most cherished 
landscapes: Vermont. 

Making lively use of contemporary 
accounts, advertisements, maps, 
landscape paintings, and vintage 
photographs, Albers delves into the 
stories and personalities behind the 
development of a succession of 
Vermont landscapes. She observes 
the growth of communities from tiny 
settlements to picturesque villages to 
bustling cities; traces the develop- 
ment of agriculture, forestry, mining, 
industry, and the influence of 
burgeoning technology; and proceeds 
to the growth of environmental 
consciousness, aided by both private 
initiative and governmental 
regulation. She reveals how as 
community strengthens, so does 
responsible stewardship of the land. 

Albers shows that like any landscape, 
the Vermont landscape reflects the 
human decisions that have been 
madę about it—and that the morę a 
community understands about how 
such decisions have been madę, the 
better will be its futurę decisions. 

320 pp., 50 linę, 100 duotones, 

150 color, 8 maps $35 

To order cali 800-356-0343 (US & Canada) or 
(617) 625-8569. Prices higher outside U.S. 

and subject to change without notice. 

http://mitpress.mit.edu 
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tually spread morę weeds than it lcilled. 
Instead, he spades and turns his garden 
soil, avoids pesticides and Chemical fer- 
tilizers and plants not in rows, but in 
raised beds. The result, according to 
Smith, is a bounteous crop of gorgeous, 
fresh, organie vegetables. He promotes 
and details his methods in his new 
book, The Vegetable Gardener’s Bibie. 
It's a large paperback with 420 color 
photographs and is fuli of the sort of in- 
formation any devoted vegetable gar- 
dener will find useful. 

Smith is a self-reliant do-it-your- 
selfer by naturę. He built his own 
house in the 1970s, home-schools his 
two children and generates his own 
electricity with photovoltaic solar 
panels. He is a strong advocate of or¬ 
ganie gardening, and his methods are 
common-sense and easy to use. He 
wrote The Vegetable Gardenefs Bibie, 
he says, because he felt there was a 
dearth of practical, home-gardener-ori- 
ented books available that explained 
organie methods. The book can be or- 
dered from the publisher, Storey 
Books, at (800)441-5700. 

• 

George Perkins Marsh was one of 
Vermont's most notable 19th century 
citizens. He was an accomplished lin- 
guist who knew morę than 20 lan- 
guages, most of them ones he had 
learned on his own, and he was a diplo- 
mat, lawyer and U.S. Congressman. 
But his most significant achievement 
may well be his book, Mcm and Na¬ 
turę, which is now seen as the found- 
ing text of the American environmen- 
tal movement and the inspiration for 
much 19th and early 20th century en- 
vironmental legislation. 

"It talces a real act of historical imag- 
ination to understand just how pro- 
foundly Man and Naturę reshaped 
American attitudes toward the envi- 
ronment," writes William Cronon in 
his introduction to William Lowen- 
thal's biography, George Perkins 
Marsh , Prophet of Conservation. 

The United States at the time (just 
after the Civil War) was intent upon 
economic development and industrial- 
ization. MarslTs book was the first 
and, for a long time, the only counsel 
against the destructive aspects of those 
trends. But his work changed minds 
and resulted in such landmarks as the 
1873 Timber Culture Act and estab¬ 


lishment of the Adirondack State Park 
in New York State, the largest wilder- 
ness preserve east of the Mississippi. It 
inspired much of the crusading envi- 
ronmentalism of Theodore Roosevelt, 
John Burroughs and others. 

LowenthaPs first biography of Marsh 
was published in the 1950s, before the 
rise of modem environmentalism. The 
new book, a massive reworking of the 
earlier volume, adds much materiał 
unavailable to Lowenthal 50 years ago 
and weighs the impact of MarslTs life 
in light of the subseąuent environmen- 
tal developments of the 20th century. 

• 

Fans of best-selling Lincoln author 
Christopher Bohjalian [Water Witches, 
Midwives, The Law of Similars ) will 
not be disappointed with his latest 
novel, Trans-Sister Radio. 

Set in a smali Vermont town, the 
book is the tale of four people whose 
lives are changed by their experience 
with transsexuality and who choose to 
air their story on National Public Ra¬ 
dio. Allison Banks is a schoolteacher 
and divorced mother. Will Banks, her 
ex-husband, is the president of Ver- 
mont Public Radio. Their daughter, 
Carly, is about to enter college. Alli¬ 
son falls in love with Dana Stevens, a 
university professor who reveals his 
plans to undergo a sex-change opera- 
tion. Through a radio transcript format 
with interviews and flashbacks, the 
four characters reveal the effect of this 
sex change on a romantic relationship, 
a family and a community. Readers 
will learn whether love can weather 
the condemnation of their smali town. 
It seems the realm of transgender chal- 
lenges almost everyone's ingrained no- 
tions. 

With Trans-Sister Radio, Bohjalian 
explores a charged subject in a Ver- 
mont setting (much as he did with 
dowsing, midwifery and homeopathy 
in his previous novels) by creating 
honest characters who compel us to 
care about them. He expertly spins a 
tale that is both entertaining and 
thought provoking, though the subject 
matter may put it off limits for some 
readers. Although the conflicts are 
modern: divorce, gender dysphoria, 
public versus private domain, the 
themes are as old as time: longing, 
love and acceptance. 

Reviewed by Ann Marie Giroux 
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LETTERS 

Continued from page 3 

Fresh Air 

It was with great pleasure that I read 
your Summer issue story on the Fresh 
Air girl ["Fresh Air for Laura"]. The 
photos reminded me of seeing our own 
African-American adopted children 
running through the grass at our Cam¬ 
bridge home. 

Cross-cultural adoption is some- 
thing for empty-armed Vermont cou- 
ples to consider. Our children are ages 
7 and 5, they've been ours sińce birth, 
and we have yet to encounter a single 
racial problem. Our status as whitest 
State in the nation notwithstanding, 
the Vermonters in our life seem to 
walk the talk of interracial goodwill. 
Guy Page 
Cambridge 

Growing Way Back 

In the Summer issue of Vermont 
Life, the "Growing Organie" article 
was greatly enjoyed along with pho- 
tographs. The article did omit the 
early background and history of or¬ 
ganie farming in Vermont, which was 
formalized in the 1930s and '40s when 
Justin Brande organized it. I was trea- 
surer for several years. As I remember, 
it was called Vermont Organie Farm- 
ers. 

Warren W. Dexter 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 

Warren Dexter, then living in Rutland, 
photographed the Tunbridge World’s Fair 
for the Autumn 1946 issue of Vermont Life, 
the first edition. An article about the wheat 
raised by Cornwall farmer Justin Brande 
appeared in the Autumn 1957 issue of Ver- 
mont Life. — Editor 

Jenne Farm 

Ever sińce I stumbled on an issue of 
your magazine 40 years ago, I have 
been a subscriber, and my wife and I 
have been visiting Vermont two or 
three times a year to renew and refresh 
our enjoyment of your beautiful 
State.... 

I must take issue with the position 
of the two letter writers [Spring 2000] 
who think Mr. Jenne should be com- 
pensated for allowing his farm to be 
photographed. They talk about "intru- 
sions" and suggest construction of a 
fluorescent sign to ruin the view. What 
intrusions? The photographers are on a 
public road and I never saw one tres- 
pass or interfere with Jenne. But 


enough of them — what about you? 
Did you really consider your endorse- 
ment of their position by giving Jenne's 
address and suggesting contributions? 

Let's follow this a few steps further; 
why not send (or reąuire) contributions 
to the church in Waits River or the one 
on the other side of the bridge in West 
Arlington? Or carrying this to a logical 
conclusion, a smali tax on every scenie 
photograph in Vermont. Have you dis- 
cussed this with your State tourism 
agency? Do you or your photographers 
pay anyone for talcing the gorgeous pic- 
tures in your magazine? 

Let's rethink this, and remind Jenne 
that he's a farmer, not a model. 

Sydney A. Fried 
Ardsley, New York 

The Pleasures of Winter 

I enjoyed your column [Inside Ver- 
mont Life] in the Winter 1999 edition. 
Although I am not fortunate enough to 
live in Vermont, I am a fan of the snów 
and the cold.... A heavy snów followed 
by a sunny day is the best weather 
God has to give us. 

Like my wife, Vermont is always 
beautiful. Spring is welcomed. Sum¬ 
mer is precious. Fali is beautiful. But 
winter is the best; a clean, quiet, re- 
laxed, serious time. Bring on the snów! 

My wife and I talk about the ideał re- 
tirement. I close my eyes and think of 
Burlington, Vermont. She pictures us 
in Naples, Florida. She is a good sport 
and even mentions just spending a cou- 
ple of months in Florida, hoping to 
hook me. I think of those two months 
as prime snowblower months, once 
gone, lost forever. 

Vermont Life offers great views of 
Vermont. Do you also offer retirement 
counseling? 

Steven Jones 

Glastonbury, Connecticut 
De ar Vermont 

Vermont, it's been morę than a year 
sińce we left you. Thanlcs for being our 
home for so many years. Memories of 
snow-capped Mount Mansfield, sun- 
sets on Lalce Champlain and autumn 
rides over your old country roads are 
never far from our hearts. Though 
your winters were harsh, life with you 
was always kind.... 

Christine Longmore 
Florida 


Send letters to: Vermont Life, Letters to the Editor, 6 Baldwin Street, Montpelier, 
VT 05602; fax: (802) 828-3366; e-mail: vtlife@life.State.vt.us 
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Reinventing the Wheat 

(The Oats, tao!) 

By Paul Scheckel 
Photographed by Paul O. Boisyert 



L ast year, I 
thought it might 
be fun to grow 
some grains just to see 
what my field could 
do. 

I decided to plant 
oats after speaking 
with the Vermont Ce- 
real Company, a com- 
mercial oat processor 
in Cabot. If the land 
and I could produce a 
reasonable ąuantity of 
oats, the money we earned might go 
toward paying my property taxes. I 
also planted a plot of wheat so I could 
balce a loaf of bread with wheat I had 
grown, harvested, threshed, winnowed 
and ground. 

My goal was to put a minimal 
amount of energy into the production 
of these grains, using little money and 
even less farm eąuipment. After read- 
ing Masanobu Fukuoka's The One- 
Straw Revolution, I was assured of my 
own success as only the inexperienced 
can be. I sighed as I put away the Ex- 
tension Service test results that indi- 
cated soil so depleted it was near desert 
conditions. The Extension Service ad- 
vised applying organie fertilizer to the 
tune of $275 per acre. Lacking the 
funds to enrich the soil, I proceeded 
blindly down the path many an eager 
novice takes: I ignored good advice. I 
hired a local farmer to till up half an 
acre for $75. In two aftemoons, I spread 
about $40 worth of seed, half wheat 
and half oats. I didn't cover the seeds 
to keep the moisture in and the birds 
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"I have never believed that time is 
money. Time is experience, and it is 
experience that holds real 
meaning in life." 


out; I didn't have that much hay ; I 
didn't want to buy it and I certainly 
didn't want to live through the 
drudgery of ralcing the soil over a half 
acre. This was merely an experiment, 
a hobby, I said to myself. 

It was a pleasure feeling the pillowy, 
freshly tilled soil beneath my feet as I 
scattered the seed in what felt lilce the 
recommended ąuantity of 110 pounds 
per acre. What followed was one fuli 
month of dry, dry, dry. Never has May 
in Vermont been so dry, and in a year 
that ultimately tumed out to be one of 
the wettest on record! I unexpectedly 
felt the weather anxiety farmers must 
feel all the time, and this was just a 
whimsical hobby! I stood to lose only 
a little morę than $100 and some time, 


even in the event of to- 
tal failure. I had the lux- 
ury of chalking this 
whole thing up to expe- 
rience. 

S till, I anxiously 
awaited the first 
sprouts, which finally 
arrived with the rain in 
June. It appeared that 
the drought had elimi- 
nated about 25 percent 
of the oats and nearly 
all the clover planted 
under the oats to keep the weeds 
down. I planted the wheat a week after 
the oats and it didn't suffer ąuite as 
much. If only I had covered the seeds 
as Ld been told to! 

It was a daily pleasure to check on 
the progress of the grains. Watching 
seeds break through the earth and 
head skyward is always encouraging, 
confirming that, given the smallest 
chance, life will happen. 

And so I watched and wondered 
from May till August, tasting the 
sweet grass as it grew, sampling the 
seedpods as they developed, keeping 
watch for deer, escaped horses and 
other unwanted diners. After a week I 
gave up chasing away the flock of dust- 
bathing turkeys. They considerately 
stuck to the end of the field where 
nothing was planted. 

Oats are ready to be harvested when 
you bite into the grain and no liąuid 
comes out. Or, if you want to be tech- 
nical, when they reach less than 15 
percent moisture content. Ah, that 
sweet oat milk! I wonder if there is a 









market for it; I would certainly buy it. 
Wheat is ready when you bite into the 
berry and you can't bite into the berry. 
"Hard dough" stage it's called. And 
both plants must be dry and golden — 
stem, stalle and seedpods, with the 
seed heads drooping toward the 
ground. Finally, on August 15, 113 
days after planting the oats and 105 
days after the wheat went in, the grain 
was ready to be harvested. 

I borrowed a couple of scythes, 
sharpened my machete and called a 
few friends eager to experience grain 
harvesting. You could never get any- 
one to agree to do this kind of work 
who actually knew how much work it 
is. Fortunately, I'm a decent enough 
cook to draw those in who may not 
otherwise show any interest. Chores 
and drudgery should beget, at the very 
least, a good meal at the end of the 
day. 

We fashioned a wheat maiden from 
the first shock of wheat as an offering 
to the goddess who provides the 
bounty of the harvest. Our maiden sat 
atop the solar panel used to charge the 
battery for the electric fence, watching 
with wisdom, tradition beside technol- 
ogy, as we reinvented 17th century 
agriculture. Experimenting with ma- 
chetes, scythes and butcher knives to 
drop the stalks, we finally traded the 
slow selectiveness of the smaller im- 
plements for the Wholesale speed of 
the scythe, reasoning that the weeds 
would dry and everything would sepa- 
rate out in the threshing. 

There is a science to the motion of a 
scythe, of how to efficiently cut a 
swath of grain and have it fali where 
you want, laying it down in a pattern 
that makes it easy to gather. After sev- 
eral awkward strikes, we each settled 
into the rhythm of the scythe. Arms, 
knees and waist swung with a pendu- 
lum-like motion as we stepped for- 
ward to strike the next stalks. 
"Swoosh, sshhhhp, swoosh, sshhhhp, 
swoosh, sshhhhp...." Back and forth 
we rocked to the age-old human 
rhythm of agriculture, all the while 
wondering how many seasons we 
could endure this back-breaking labor 
before independently reinventing the 
combine. 

Raking and gathering proved diffi- 
cult. As the grains fell, they lodged in 
the standing straw and shorter weeds. 
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We lost about 15 percent to the field. 
In an effort to minimize fossil fuel use, 
we initially transported the bounty in 
a garden cart. We ąuickly abandoned 
this idea when, as the sun was setting, 
we saw how much cut grain we had, 
how heavy it was and how far we had 
to move it. Out came the pickup, and 
we hauled the cut wheat and oats to 
the woodshed. There, we encouraged 
further drying by turning the stalks 
over by hand or with a pitchfork. 

The harvested grain seemed ready 
for threshing just about the time I was 
bored with turning it over and drag- 
ging it back and forth between the sun 
and the shed. I invited a different 
bunch of friends who thought these 
antics intriguing enough to be fooled 
into a blueberry pancake breakfast. 
Again we experimented, searching for 
the best way to separate the grain from 
the straw. A flail fashioned out of two 
old hickory maul handles with a chain 
link between began yet another aero- 
bic workout. A baseball bat worked 
well but was hard on our backs. 

Unfortunately, it started to rain, and 
the work party turned into an after- 
noon of cards and pizza. Everyone else 
was satisfied with a job half done. 
They imparted all their good and wor- 
thy advice before they left, as we allow 
only our friends to do. As a part-time 
thing, beating the daylights out of a 
pile of oats seemed a relaxing thing to 
do after a long day at work — aerobic, 
aggressive, productive, a refocusing on 
important life-sustaining needs. 

Heating with wood warms you at 
least three times. Grains are no differ¬ 
ent. They give you a few good work- 
outs and then feed you, warming you 
every step of the way. 

Next it was on to the less intense 
and morę fun (but eąually tedious) 
task of winnowing. When the wind 
was blowing, a healthy handful of 
straw, grain and fluff thrown into the 
air would leave behind only the grain, 
stark and solid on the blue tarp. The 
chaff flew off on the wind and some- 
times onto the heads of the winnowers 
when the wind died. A steady luli in 
the breeze forced me to get out the 
electric fan to keep things moving. It 
takes one inexperienced hack about 45 
minutes to thresh and winnow a half 
bushel of oats. 

Eventually, I had three bushels of 
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oats (three times morę than I planted), 
weighing in at 38 pounds per bushel. A 
commercial oat farmer would hope to 
produce at least 40 bushels per acre. 
My single bushel of wheat weighed in 
at 60 pounds and would provide 
enough flour to make morę than 70 
loaves of bread. An acre of wheat can 
yield 35 to 75 bushels, depending upon 
variety, climate and farming practices. 
The pile of straw left over went to the 
garden beds and compost. Running 
your hands through a basket of grains 
you have nursed along and anticipate 
eating is both gratifying and sensuous. 
But I'm glad I didn't embark on this 
project because I was hungry. 

The wheat was ready to go through 
the hand mili and become flour for the 
loaves of bread I madę to thank my 
friends for their help, or at least for 
their company. 

The oats, however, needed one morę 
step: hulling. The hull is the hard, pro- 
tective outer cover of a grain. Coaxing 
an oat from its tight home is difficult, 
so I deferred to modem technology and 
called my friend Erie Allen of the Ver- 
mont Cereal Company. He had en- 
couraged my efforts because he can al- 
ways use a few morę organie oat grow- 
ers. But I think he was getting a bit of 
entertainment out of my struggles, 
too. So on a beautiful fali day off I 
went to Cabot with my saclcs of grain. 
Erie smiled and shoolc his head as he 
fired up the machinery. It took about 
30 seconds to pour a saclc of oats into 
the hopper. Within a minutę morę 
they had madę the journey through 
the huller, the hulls neatly suclced off 
by a vacuum and collected for animal 
feed, the raw oats spilling down into a 
fresh 50-pound bag. 

There weren't enough hulled oats 
for me to bother selling. I expect Erie 
will cali me when he is roofing or 
sheetrocking the addition he is build- 
ing on his house. Even if he doesn't 
cali, I will show up one Saturday with 
my tool belt to return the favor. 

It is astonishing how much time we 
have on our hands simply because we 
do not need to meet our own needs. I 
didn't need to grow the grain, but then 
I would not have learned several new 
slcills or met some new people. Rather, 
I would have fostered the most preva- 
lent skill of the age: the slcill of paying 
someone else to meet my own needs 
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and then paying a fitness center so 
that I could get into shape. Small-scale 
non-industrial agriculture is certainly 
a beneficial way to make productive 
use of the human body and harvest la- 
tent solar energy in the form of food. 

As a result of my experiment in 
farming, I now know what it takes to 
produce a few pounds of flour and oats. 
I have morę respect for agricultural 
methods and farmers past and present, 
and for how much energy goes into the 
production of our food. I am morę con- 
nected to my own food supply and a 
little closer to the reality of what it 
takes to sustain a human. Participat- 
ing in the 7,000-year-old process of 
growing wheat for bread gave me one 
morę experience that unites me with 
our ancient human family. Briefly, I 
was part of the long lineage of farmers, 
who still number nearly half the hu- 
mans on the planet. 

I grew and ate my own oatmeal, and 
I found that the rich flavor of freshly 
ground wheat flour was reason enough 
to grow my own smali plot of grains. I 
also discovered how truły refreshing it 
is to sit around a campfire on a sum- 
mer evening with a few close friends 
and an ice-cold pale ale, nursing blis- 
ters, feeling my aching muscles, satis- 
fied that I have used my body to its 
fullest. 

Why go through all this effort? 
Processed grains are only 50 cents a 
pound at the storę. True enough, but 
money is not the issue here. Money is 
not the measure of my success, and I 
have never believed that time is 
money. Time is experience, and it is 
experience that holds real meaning in 
life. I see this ethic in my neighbors as 
well. Communities in New England 
are close and strong, and nobody 
moves to or stays in Vermont to strike 
it rich. The richness of experience is in 
the eyes of anyone who embraces life, 
who lives close to his or her suste- 
nance, who opens up his or her mind 
to see and participate. tO? 


Paul Scheckel wrote about his work as 
“the energy guy" — a traveling energy 
conservation expert — in the Autumn 
1997 issue of Vermont Life. He lives in 
Calais and hasn’t grown grain sińce his 
first harvest. This year he grew clover for 
the bees he’s tending and practiced pas- 
ture-improvement techniąues by raising 
sheep. 
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Photographers Talk About Their Work: 

Go Early, Catch the Light, and 
Dont Run from the Cows 


By Susan Keese 

P aul Boisvert is waiting for the 
decisive moment, that fleeting 
fraction of a second described by the 
French photographer Henri Cartier- 
Bresson in which the shutter clicks 
and the subject's essence is captured 
and revealed. 

Boisvert's shiny black Land Rover is 
packed tight with cameras and gear. There's a plywood plat¬ 
form on top where he often sets up his tripod to shoot from a 
higher vantage. Boisvert has parked the car on a high hill in 
Quechee, looking south toward Mount Ascutney. He's been 
pacing the hilltop, scoping out the view with his eyes and 
through his camera. It's all there: the sweeping meadow, the 
colored tapestry of autumn leaves, the red barn, an unpaved 
road disappearing gracefully under a canopy of yellow 
maples. But the light is not cooperating. 

























Left, a little girl and a big horse in South Hero , by Alden Pellett. 

Bottom, the Yermont State House, Montpelier, afaoorite subject 
for photographer Andre Jenny. 

Dawn on Kent Pond in Killington, by Jerry LeBlond. 
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A pumpkin radiates the colors 
ofthe haruest, by Natalie 
Stultz. 

Top, hot-air balloon over 
Vermont, by Kindra Clineff. 

Right, surnmer hiker at sunrise 
as Iow clouds blow in over 
Mount Mansfield, by Alden 
Pellett. 
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We've been driving around sińce be- 
fore dawn, chasing the sun through a 
thickening cloud cover. I am here to 
gather insights on the art of pho- 
tographing Vermont. Motivated in part 
by disappointment with my own ef- 
forts at photographing the landscapes I 
love, I have set out to learn what I can 
from the experts, the freelancers who 
provide many of the images that appear 
in the pages of Yermont Life magazine. 


It has always seemed to me that pho- 
tographers have morę fun than other 
people, and Boisvert always seems to 
be having morę fun than most. The 
Vermont native is known for his ąuick 
pace and energetic enthusiasm. His 
pictures are everywhere: in books, in 
the pages of national magazines, on the 
cover of the State map we've been us- 
ing to scour the ridge lines in search of 
a few well-directed photons. 


A 
















Boisvert was a mile or two from here 
yesterday, photographing a famous 
Buddhist monie for The New York 
Times, and he noticed that the color 
was exceptional. But today's light is 
too duli for the scenie panoramas he 
had in mind. If a ray of sunlight would 
peelc out and point to a patch of leaves, 
or light up those Holsteins on the hill, 
Boisvert would have something to 
work with. 


"Basically, nothing happens until 
the light happens," he says. "Unless 
..." He glances at a yellow road sign 
rising out of the leaf mulch: a silhouet- 
ted horse and rider, which he's obvi- 
ously noticed, though I haven't, until 
now. "That's what we need, a nice ..." 

Before he can say "horse," the clop 
of hooves becomes audible, and three 
women riders appear over the hill. The 
beauty of the quiet scene and the plea- 


sure of good company are reflected in 
their faces. 

"Holy color chart!" Boisvert ex- 
claims. Taking care not to spook the 
horses, he approaches the riders, and 
after a brief exchange (the next hill 
over, they inform him, was once on 
the cover of the L.L. Bean catalog), 
they happily agree to back up and 
come over the hill one morę time. 
Boisvert runs backward, stops and 
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Peaks of the Green Mountains east 
ofRutland, seen front Danby, 
by Jemy LeBlond. 

Opposite, a bear in the window 

in Readsboro, 

by S. Michael Bisceglie. 

Top , right, sailing , Lakę 

Champlain, 

by Paul O. Boisvert. 


shoots, runs backward, then asks the 
riders if they'd mind doing it again. 

There are certain favors a Vermont 
Life photographer might ask that a ca- 
sual visitor should not. Kindra Clineff, 
who lives near Boston but often pho- 
tographs for Vermont Life , once 
knocked on a door in Readsboro at 
sunset after noticing a swing set in the 
yard. "The colors and light were per- 
fect, but the sun was going down, and I 
was desperate," she explains. The 


woman in the house pulled her chil- 
dren out of the bathtub so that Clineff 
could take the picture that eventually 
became the Autumn 1997 Vermont 
Life cover. 

"When you 7 re working for Vermont 
Life, people do amazing things for 
you," says Michael Bisceglie, an inter- 
national wildlife photographer who 
built a house in Readsboro in the late 
1970s. Two summers ago Bisceglie 
was shooting a Vermont Life story in 
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Townshend when he mentioned the 
need for a ladder for a group shot out- 
side a church. Before he knew it, a 95- 
foot hoolc-and-ladder trucie from the 
Stratton Volunteer Fire Department 
was on its way. 

Bisceglie's profession takes him to 
many of the world's most exotic spots, 
but he insists that Vermont is his fa- 
vorite place to worlc. It's not just that 
Vermont is beautiful, he says,* it's the 
people. "I find people in Vermont morę 
accepting, morę respectful of their 
neighbors, than in other places rve 
been. It's a place where anyone can 
feel comfortable." 

Even for tourists and casual photog- 
raphers, the camera can be a means of 
experiencing Vermont and its people 
at a deeper level. Including people in 
your photographs can add an element 
of emotion and storytelling, which 
many photographers consider the in- 
gredients for a successful picture. It's 
almost always a good idea, photogra¬ 
phers say, to approach people and ask, 
'"Do you mind if I take a picture?" be¬ 
fore photographing their house or field 
or something they are doing. Asking 
permission can also be an opportunity 
to strilce up conversations, to ask ques- 
tions, to learn how Vermonters live 
and to help perpetuate the ąualities 
that set the State apart. 

Beautiful pictures have had a hand 
in shaping Vermont's landscape and 
destiny in modern times. When Ver- 


mont Life started circulating in the 
late 1940s and early 1950s, the images 
of a pristine place with an appealing 
rural culture attracted interest and in- 
yestment. Vermont became, as The 
New York Times once put it, "the na- 
tion's pet State." 

"Our pictures were something peo¬ 
ple could relax and sit back with and 
say, 'Ah, Vermont! Isn't it beautiful!'" 
says Clyde H. Smith, a veteran free- 
lancer who began taking pictures for 
Vermont Life in 1965. "Those pictures 
madę people want to visit Vermont, 
and even live here," Smith adds. But 
the growing desire for homes and vaca- 
tion getaways also brought a wave of 
speculation that the State wasn't ready 
for. "There were some bad situations 
where developers would come in from 
somewhere else and buy up land and 
chop it into tiny lots. Then they'd run 
off and leave the town sacked with all 
the services, lilce road repair and snów 
removal." 

In the late 1960s, Smith was hired 
by the State Development Department 
to photograph the bad things that were 
beginning to happen — house lots 
hacked out of the woods, poorly de- 
signed roads washing out on steep, 
fragile hillsides. He also took pictures 
of the things people loved about Ver- 
mont: the elear, unsilted streams, the 
unmarred open views and the state's 
yillages and smali towns. Smith's pho¬ 
tographs were madę into slide shows 
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Wititer on Mount Mansfield, 
by Clyde H. Smith. 

Top, flag and snów, Nonuich, 
by Jon Gilbert Fox. 

Riglit, sugarhouse at tzuilight, 
Peacham, by Alan L. Graham. 


that toured every town in the State, 
helping to create an awareness that ul- 
timately led to the passage of Act 250, 
widely hailed as one of the nation's 
most exacting land-use laws. 

Ask photographers what they do to 
capture images of Vermont that evoke 
such strong emotions, and you'11 get a 
wide variety of answers and opinions. 
Some say baclclighting is best to catch 
the dazzle in spring buds. Some rec- 
ommend filters to deepen colors and 
reduce glare. Others minimize the im- 
portance of eąuipment. 

"People who have point-and-shoots 
or disposables or a Polaroid can still 
make good images/' says travel pho- 
tographer Natalie Stultz, who teaches 
photography at Champlain College. 
Stultz occasionally ditches her fancy 
gear and shoots with a camera called a 
Diana, which was originally marketed 
as a toy. "There's so little to deal 
with," she says. "It frees your mind to- 
tally so that you just think about the 
image you're making." 

One thing most photographers seem 
to agree on — though even here there 
are differences of opinion — is that the 
best time for taking pictures is early in 
the morning and during the last light 
of day. Light coming in sideways at a 
Iow angle to the horizon has to move 
through morę atmosphere, through 
dust particles and water droplets that 
act — in Clyde Smith's words —"like 
a slcillion little mirrors," scattering 
high-frequency blue light so that only 
the warm reds and golds reach the 
camera or the eye. Side light also picks 
up many morę details; the bright light 
of midday tends to flatten details or 
obscure them in dark shadows. 

Paul Boisvert claims he gets his best 
pictures by the time most visitors are 
sitting down to breakfast in their 
BSlB's. Smith advises vacationing pho¬ 
tographers to plan an early dinner — 
say at four or five — then go back out 
and take morę pictures. If you do hap- 
pen to be out at midday, Rutland-based 
photographer Jerry LeBlond recom- 
mends focusing on details, up close: 
fallen leaves in a stream, perhaps, or a 
flower that plays with the light in an 
interesting fashion. 
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One hotly debated axiom is that the 
harder you have to struggle to get the 
picture, the better it will be. Boisvert's 
eyes light up when he talks about 
snowshoeing up high peaks in chest- 
deep snów in search of shots few peo¬ 
ple are likely to duplicate. 

Waking up in his bed to a gorgeous 
sunrise is Alden Pellett's worst night- 
mare. Pellett — a Burlington photogra¬ 
pher with a fondness for dramatic 
mountain vistas — is never happier 
than when hauling his tripod up 
Camel's Hump at 3 a.m., the steep, 
dark trail faintly illuminated by his 
headlamp. 

"It's great to watch the day come 
alive," he says. "It's so ąuiet when 
you're starting up. Then the birds start 



















mm 
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singing. There's an excitement that 
builds, that the day is coming." Being 
on the mountaintop is its own reward, 
says Pellett, and that's often a good 
thing. "I don't know how many times 
I've hiked up some mountain hoping 
for a sunrise, and found that I couldn't 
see anything." 

Pellett, who has lived most of his 
life in Vermont, also has a word of ad- 
vice about cows: "Don't he afraid to 
let them sniff you," he says. He recalls 
walking up a hill to a pasture where a 
yisiting amateur had attracted the at- 
tention of a group of curious cows. 
The man started backing up, then 
broke into a run with the cows in hot 
pursuit. "You could tell he didn't have 
a lot of rural experience," Pellett notes. 


"If you see a buli pawing the ground 
with his hoof," he adds, "that's a dif- 
ferent story." 

Kindra Clineff has a penchant for 
aerial photography. If she's driving 
around on a perfect fali day, she may 
stop at a local airport and ask if there's 
anyone she can hire to take her up for 
an hour or so. When she first started 
flying, Clineff used her camera to over- 
come her fear of heights. She was 
working on a story about hot-air bal- 
loons, and had driven hours to a fire 
tower from the top of which she'd 
been told she could watch the balloons 
pass by. "But when I got there, I real- 
ized that I couldn't climb it." Clineff 
drove to the airport where the balloons 
were being launched, and a pilot of- 


fered to take her up and follow them 
in his Piper Cub. 

"It was madę out of canvas," she re¬ 
calls. "It was way morę exciting than 
the fire tower would have been. But 
what I found was, if I loolced through 
the lens, I was less scared. As long as I 
lcept the camera in front of my face, I 
was fine." 

But danger isn't necessarily a prime 
ingredient in photography. "A lot of 
times the great picture is taken out of 
your motel window, or when you've 
pulled over for gas and something 
catches your attention," says Alan 
Graham, a freelancer from Duxbury. 

Some photographers are drawn back 
repeatedly to the same spot or subject. 

(Continued on page 97) 
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Blanche Moyse 

And the Brattleboro Musie Center 


I t's hard to believe a rickety former convent supports an entire classical musie 
world. The three-story building on Walnut Street in Brattleboro is unassuming, 
tuclced in the shadow of the local Catholic school, but its walls literally shake 
with musie and its practice rooms are scheduled back to back, day after day, year 
after year. 

Students as young as 3 get their start at the Brattleboro Musie Center, walking 
up the stone steps and opening the red door. Sometimes the doorknob falls off in 
their hands. Sometimes they leave mud or snów prints on the carpet inside, later 
to be swept up by an older student en route to a lesson. They experience their first 
climb up the creaky staircase to the office upstairs. Ali around them the sound of 
different instruments slips out from underneath doors and around corners. 

"Whenever I thinlc of the BMC/' says musie teacher Peter Amidon, "I picture 
walking up the stairs and hearing children doing Suzuki violin and Bartok coming 
out of a piano room. Some of the most beautiful musie Pve heard in Brattleboro is 
when I walk through the BMC ." 

Peter Amidon's son, Sam, agrees. "I remember being with other kindergartners 
in a practice room doing musical games with our little fiddles. I was there so often, 
it's completely part of my childhood." 

Sam, now in college, performs and tours regularly with a group of musicians that 
came together in Brattleboro. The Musie Center's greatest contribution to South¬ 
ern Vermont may be the way it provides a structure 
for musicians to meet, inspire each other and ulti- 
mately begin to perform together. "It's a musical in- 
stitution," says the elder Amidon, "that allows a lot 
of people to make a lot of musie together in a smali 
town." 

By Alison Freeland 
Photographed by Alden Pellett 
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Musical Home 



Blanche Moyse, the internationally known musician 
who founded the Brattleboro Musie Center in 1951, 
conducts a New England Bach Festival rehearsal at 
Marlboro College lastfall. Left, beloiu, young chorus 
members sing out at the musie center. 
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As difficult as it is to 
fathom the amount of mu¬ 
sie that emanates from the 
graying building on Wal- 
nut Street, touching thou- 
sands of lives, it's even 
harder to fathom the musi¬ 
cal dynasty that has em- 
anated from one petite 
woman named Blanche 
Moyse. Now nearly 91, 

Moyse may finally be able 
to relax and say that her 
yision of a Brattleboro 
filled with musie has been 
realized. But anyone who has worked 
with her suspects she will never relax 
her drive to make ąuality musie a part 
of the community's life. 

Moyse was born in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, in 1909. A violin student of 
Adolph Busch, she earned first prize in 
violin at the Geneva Conservatory and 
madę her debut with L/Orchestre de la 
Suisse Romande performing the 
Beethoven Violin Concerto. As a 
young woman, she moved in with the 
family of Marcel Moyse, the pre-emi- 
nent flutist of the era, and eventually 
married his son, Louis. At the end of 
World War II, the Moyses moved to 
Vermont, and with Adolf and Her¬ 
mann Busch and Rudolf Serkin, 
founded the Marlboro Musie Festi- 
val. 

Many would have been content 
to stay in the hills of Marlboro and 
make a full-time musical life of 
teaching at Marlboro College and 
performing at the Marlboro Musie 
Festival, but Blanche had a larger 
drive. She was confounded by the 
long, dark winters almost devoid of 
musie in nearby Brattleboro, espe- 
cially when she remembered the 
rich musical life of her own youth 
in Switzerland. She established the 
Brattleboro Musie Center in 1951 
with the vision of "Promoting the 
love and understanding of good 
musie and making it a vital part of 
the community." It was a bold 
commitment, considering that, in 
her opinion, the community she 
saw was a musical wasteland. From 
the very beginning, the Musie Cen¬ 
ter had the twofold aim of educa- 
tion and performance, and as far as 
Blanche could tell, the musical life in 
Southern Vermont could only improve 
with her efforts. 

A half century later, both the Musie 
Center and Blanche Moyse are still 


thriving. The center has 
grown so many musical off- 
shoots that longtime voice 
teacher Lise Messier says 
the image that comes to 
mind when she thinks of 
the BMC is a tree. "When I 
first arriyed," she says, "it 
was barely a seedling. 
There was Blanche's 
chorale, but the musie 
school was just getting on 
its feet. 

"Twenty-five years later 
we have almost 40 faculty 
at the school, and believe me, it's an 
enormous chore to Schedule ourselves 
into the practice rooms. The need for a 
new building is huge. The tree is sup- 
porting so many programs that most of 
us are hanging off the end of a branch. 
There are so many students taking 
lessons that we're filling every one of 
those little rooms and spilling over 
into the halls." 

Students at the BMC now number 
about 400 and rangę in age from great- 
grandparents to those who can barely 
toddle up the steps. Viola player Bar¬ 
bara Kinoy says she began playing at 
the BMC in her 60s, and her husband, 
Ernest, joined her there, playing the 
flute. They've never looked back. 
"I think about the building," Bar¬ 
bara Kinoy says wistfully, "its 
friendly halls and creaking stairs 
and old red carpet, and I realize 
sińce we moved here, we've be- 
come immersed in the place. 
We've met so many other musi- 
cians, and in addition to things 
like lessons and playing in the 
community orchestra, we play in a 
ąuartet together. As a matter of 
fact, we have to get up tomorrow 
morning and get into town to meet 
with our coach. And just last week 
our orchestra got to play with the 
legendary Jaimie Laredo and his 
wife, Sharon Robinson. I think it's 
really," and she pauses, "the hub 
of a musical paradise." 

Brattleboro residents and visi- 
tors alike exclaim over the rich- 
ness of the musie in a Vermont 
town with only about 12,000 resi¬ 
dents. Because of the BMC, there 
is a community orchestra, a commu¬ 
nity chorus, countless smali ensem- 
bles, musie camps in the summer, a 
steady stream of faculty and students 
passing in and out of the musie school, 
and the famed New England Bach Fes- 


Shc established the 
Brattleboro Musie Center 
in 1951 

w ith the yision of 
Promoting the love and 
understanding of 
good musie and making it 
a vital part 
of the community.” 


Blanche Moyse has an indomitable 
love of good musie and an 
nnflagging desire to see it thrive. 
Top, Aron Lembke and instructor 
Dan Farina dnring a lesson 
at the center. 
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A student heads toward the musie center, following the path that kas brought many in Brattleboro 
into the world of musie. 


tival performed every fali under the di- 
rection of Blanche Moyse. And all this 
in what was once thought to be a mu¬ 
sical wasteland. 

Voice teacher Lise Messier sums up 
why the Musie Center is so successful. 
"For one thing, it's friendly," she says. 
"There is nothing off-putting about 
that building. In fact, its funkiness 
makes people feel right at home." She 
mentions the fluctuating heat that 
causes the faculty to constantly open 
and shut the Windows, bring in fans in 
the summer and space heaters in the 
winter and learn to dress in layers for 
survival's sake. She also talks of the 
lcids who consider the musie school 
their home and sprawi on the old 
couches in the lounge doing home- 
work, talking with friends and dream- 
ing of the bands they're going to play 
in when they're older. 

"Most of all," Messier continues, 
"it's the fact that we can live the Ver- 
mont lifestyle and yet participate in 
the highest ąuality musicianship. The 
standards at the BMC are so high it 


both attracts and produces Profes¬ 
sional musicians. And the ąuality is a 
direct result of Blanche Moyse's exact- 
ing standards." 

Last winter when Moyse pulled to- 
gether her chorale and orchestra and a 
children's choir to perform the St. 
Matthew Passion, she stopped in at 
the children's rehearsal to see how 
they were doing with their German 
pronunciation. The young singers, 
mostly aged 9 through 12, weren't surę 
what to make of the white-haired 
woman with the heavy Swiss accent 
who they knew was soon to be 90. 
They were even morę amazed when 
she ran through their musie from 
memory and caught every notę, both 
the ones they hit and the ones they 
didn't. Their eyes grew wider still 
when she stopped the musie to put 
each one of them in turn through an 
exercise in how to pronounce the Ger¬ 
man "eu." By the time the young 
singers left the great hall at Marlboro 
College where they had performed 
their part of the St. Matthew Passion, 


they could hardly describe the impact 
of the experience. "Musicians were all 
around us," one young girl said. "I 
could hear the orchestra and the cho- 
rus, and it felt as if I were inside the 
musie." If Blanche Moyse had heard 
her, she would have nodded her white 
head and simply said, "Ya." 

• 

New England Bach Festival perfor- 
mances this fali: 

October 7, 8: Bach’s B Minor Mass, 
Persons Auditorium, Marlboro Col¬ 
lege, 3 p.m. 

October 14: Peter Sykes Organ 
Recital, Northfield-Mount Hermon 
School, Gili, Massachusetts, 8 p.m. 

October 15: Oboe d’Amore Con- 
certo, Cantata 51, Cantata 199, Sec- 
ond Brandenburg Concerto-, Persons 
Auditorium, Marlboro College, 3 p.m. 

For information about the programs 
of the Brattleboro Musie Center, cali 
(802) 257-4523. 


Alison Freeland lives in Williamsville. 
Alden Pellett lives in Burlington. 
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2000 Ralph Nading 
Hill Prize 


% J er mon t Life is pleased to pub- 
\/ lish this year's winning entry in 
T the Ralph Nading Hill Literary 
Contest, a writing competition co- 
sponsored by Vermont Life and Green 
Mountain Power Corporation. 

The essay "Sheep Shape" by Chris 
Sims was selected by the judges be- 
cause it was humorous, self-confident 



eep 


and had the ring of honest experience. 
Best of alI, it was written in a elear, 
identifiable voice. 

Sims, 41, is homeschooling her two 
children in the Chittenden County 
town of Jericho, where she and her 
husband have lived for the past four 
years. Sims, who has lived in Illinois, 
Montana, Texas, Guam, India and 
Norway, says hertime in Jericho is the 
longest she's lived in one place. 

Although her top priority these days 
is her children's education, Sims still 
manages to find a little time for her 
writing — which is either science-fan- 
tasy or humorous essays about her life. 
"I try to have times when I can say l'm 
not to be disturbed unless somebody's 
bleeding or the house is on fire," she 
said. "When I finałly get to sit down 
and write, the stuff just comes pouring 
out — because l've been thinking 
about it all week. I can knock off five 
pages in an hour." 

The Ralph Nading Hill Literary Con¬ 
test is open to all Vermont residents. 
Any poem, essay or story is eligible. 
Manuscripts for the contest should be 
sent to Stephen C. Terry, Green 
Mountain Power Corporation, 

Green Mountain Power 
Drive, South Burlington, VT 
05403, by November 30 of 
this year. The winner receives 
$1,500. 


By Chris Sims 
Illustrated by Ed Ko ren 


S ome people run for pleasure, 
some for health. Here in Ver- 
mont, a health-conscious State 
fuli of natural beauty, motiva- 
tion to run might come from the joy of 
gulping fresh, clean air, the peaceful- 
ness of country roads at sunrise, a feel- 
ing of oneness with the planet or the 
philosophical companionship of run- 
ning partners. As for me, I run for 
sheep. 

It all started on a warm, misty day 
during my second spring in the State. 
My barn was half built, the garden 
planted and our month-old chicks had 
graduated from a cardboard brooding 
box to an indoor/outdoor cage madę of 
chicken wire and an old snowmobile 
crate. Eager to embrace the Vermont 
lifestyle of self-sufficiency with close 
ties to the land, I was ready for the cali 
when it came. It was a friend of a 
friend desperately begging us to 
talce on a yearling ewe who 
had been edged out of pas- 
ture space by a younger, 
cuter sister. 

Actually, I'd wanted 
dairy goats. My hus¬ 
band, however, had 
always wanted to 
raise sheep. We went to 
see the ewe the same 
day. Maybelle was her 
name. An indistinct 
mix of breeds, 
she had a sweet, 
white face and 
luxuriant wool. I spoke to her 
gently through the fence and 
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put out my hand. Maybelle backed 
away, eyed me balefully, sąuatted 
down and peed. 

I should have talcen that as a sign. 

We asked for a week or two to build 
a good fence. The donors really, really 
wanted us to take her right away. I 
should have taken that as a sign, too. 
We collected her the next day. 

Having no better place to put her, 
we installed Maybelle in the back 
yard. She ate the strawberries, then set 
to work on my children's vegetable 
and flower gardens. We madę lean-tos 
out of old picket fence sections and 
protected what was left. By then, it 
was getting late and we went in for the 
night. 

Maybelle didn't sleep. Neither did 
we. Maybelle baaed nonstop until 
dawn while I lay awake cringing with 
every bleat and imagining the neigh- 
bors on the doorstep first thing in the 
morning with malice in their hearts 
and mutton in their eyes. I figured 
things could only get better, as they do 
with a new puppy away from its 
mother for the first time. 

I didn't know nuthin' 'bout sheep! 

The next day, my daughter and I set 
to work putting up a temporary elec- 
tric fence around the pasture. We'd 
seen people keep horses in with noth- 
ing morę than fiberglass fence posts 
and a single strand of electric, so it 
seemed that one timid sheep would do 
fine with the fiberglass posts and two 
strands of electric, one so high she 
couldn't get over it, and the other so 
Iow she couldn't get under. 






First, we had to get her in there. She 
wasn't yet trained to come running at 
the sound of grain being shaken in a 
bowl, so Emily and I tried to corner 
her and sling a noose around her necie. 
Yippee-yi-yo and all that. We got her 
cornered nicely, but then she hurled 
her body at the back gate, broke the 
latch and took off. With a shouted or¬ 
der for my son to stay home and meet 
the vet, who was due within the hour, 
I took off after the sheep. 

Maybelle stopped traffic on Plains 
Road, then ran through the center of 
our neighbor's vegetable garden. Midge 
is 60-something, widowed, and that 
garden is her life. Naturally, she was 
right there, hollering "I just planted 
that!" On the run, I shouted profuse 


apologies and offered to make good 
on the damages, but Midge decided 
the damages weren't that bad and 
then graciously tried to help me catch 
Mayhem, who had just at that very 
moment been renamed. 

Mayhem dodged and darted. Emily 
was too young, Midge too old and I too 
out of shape to catch her. Besides, 
Emily and I were wearing flip-flops. 
We abandoned those on Midge's lawn 
and madę better speed without them. 

Mayhem wasn't in such good shape, 
(Continued on page 107) 























Retired University of Vermont Professor Littleton Long stands 
in his South Burlington orchard. He has tended it 
for nearly 50 years as the countryside around the orchard 
has heen suburbanized. 
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A LITTLE MIRACLE 

Q/AN 


ORCHARD 


*w/m f henever I drive past Littleton Long’s orchard I ad' 
y mirę it and think his apple trees must be the oldest in 
Vermont. If they’re not, they certainly look like they are. Many 
of them unabashedly show their age — some with broken 
branches gracefully sweeping the ground or propped upright 
with wooden braces, some with nearly barkless trunks revealing 
their tough, gray, weathered wood. One tree, blown down in a 
winter storm, lies nearly horizontal, lifted off the ground by its 
branches as if it were pausing in a timeless pusłvup. 

Long calls them “my geriatrie trees,” 
and although they would have been cut 
down long ago in other orchards, he takes 
care of them as long as they produce ap^ 
pies. Though bent and toppled by age and 
weather, year after year they proclaim 
their vigor. In partnership with their or- 
chardist, they have created an orchard 
like no other, one that looks as though it 
came out of a storybook. 

This one-acre grove with its four dozen 
trees in the midst of suburbia on Spear 
Street in South Burlington came with the 
house Littleton Long and his wife, Carolyn, bought in 1952. 
They moved to Burlington when he started teaching in the 
English department at the University of Vermont. They 
wanted to live in the country, and at the time Spear Street, 
now busy with trafftc, was a ąuiet dirt road. Housing develop- 
ments hadn’t yet replaced the neighboring farms. 

The Longs decided to keep the apple trees, and Long 
leamed the complex art of apple cultivation by reading the 
yearly manuals published by the UVM Extension Service. 
During the years when the Longs were raising their four 
children, the orchard was a center of family activity. Since 
Long’s retirement in 1985, taking care of the trees has become 
his retirement job. 



By Ed Darling 

Photographed by Alden Pellett 
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The trees we see today are what remain of a fruit 
farm that once had 8,000 berry and currant bushes 
and 2,000 apple trees. It was operated by E.G. 
Sherwin from tbe 1890s until the 1920s, and then 
by Eugene Boyce until the 1940s. Flavor Laden 
Brand was the name Boyce gave bis produce. 

“Along with the big orcbard witb 2,000 trees 
that used to be across the Street and that supplied 
the family’s income,” Long explains, “this smali on 
chard close to the farmhouse was for the family’s 
own use. It’s a smali family orchard like one you 
might have seen a hundred years ago.” 

Many of the trees, planted by Sherwin, have 
been producing apples for a century, and that 
makes them venerable elders among most commen 
ciał apple trees. In this smali orchard, the Sherwins 
and Boyces grew 41 varieties, each with its own 
ripening Schedule, from early July until late Octo- 
ber, and each with its own culinary purpose. 

But Littleton Long’s orchard takes us back fun 
ther than the 1890s, for two of his trees grow ap~ 
pies that were favorites of the English and French 
settlers of I8th century Vermont. Near the center 
of the orchard, representing the English heritage, 
stands — lies would be morę accurate — a rare 
tree that bears Spitzenburg apples, a variety deveb 
oped in New York’s Hudson River Valley in the 
early 1700s. Thomas Jefferson raised Spitzenburgs, 
and they were said to be one of his favorite apples. 
They were, and are, prized because they keep so 
well. “They’ll keep until May in an unheated 
room,” Long says. 

Not far from the Spitzenburg stands a tree that 
bears Fameuse apples, a favorite of 18th century 
French settlers. The English called these “snów ap^ 
pies” because of the whiteness of their flesh. 
Records show that French settlers were growing 
Fameuse apples in the early 1700s at their settle- 


Long and his wife, 
Carolyn, do most of the 
work in the orchard by 
themselves, and they have 
found that old trees can 
keep producing despite 
their age. "I find that my 
affinity for older, decrepit 
trees grows as my own 
years accumulate," says 
Long, who is 82. 



ment at Chimney Point in Addison, across Lakę 
Champlain from the French fort at Crown Point. 

Besides these two special trees, Long’s orchard 
produces 13 other varieties, some old, some new, 
including several unusual apples. Newtowns, mkT 
season apples good for pies and sauce, are also good 
for baking because they hołd their shape when 
cooked. Macouns, tart and good for eating, maturę 
late. Lodis and early Mclntoshes are good for 
cooking but have to be picked before they’re en- 
tirely ripe or they’11 burst their skins while still on 
the tree. Jonathan, a 
Midwest variety rare in 
Vermont, holds a spe- 
ciał appeal for customers 
who grew up in Ohio, 

Illinois or Michigan. 

“It’s a late, crisp apple,” 

Long says, “well worth 
waiting for.” Cortlands 
are good for salads be^ 
cause they don’t turn 
brown after they’re 
peeled. Chenangos, also 
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known as strawberry apples, are especially good in 
pies. 

lt was a greening tree, a variety no longer in the 
orchard, that first showed Long that a tree could 
produce apples even if it weren’t upright. When he 
took possession of the orchard, a greening had 
fallen over, yet it flowered and produced that year 
and kept going for 30 morę. At times other trees 
have either cracked or fallen, most notably the 
Spitzenburg, felled in a severe winter storm in 
1991. Long’s decision to preserve these old varb 
eties has allowed his orchard to evolve as we see it. 
“I find my afftnity for older, decrepit trees grows as 
my own years accumulate,” he says. 

Long’s is a smalbscale, one^man operation that 
would not be feasible were the orchard any larger 
or needed morę than one orchardist with occa' 
sional help from his two sons. “The props that 
hołd up many of the branches,” Long points out, 
“would get in the way of the machines you need in 
a big orchard.” His trees thrive mainly by his own 
manuał labor — his only machines are a lawn 
mower, a stationary motor for spraying and a smali 
tractor. 

The work includes the early spring thinning of 
tiny apples that start growing after the blossoms 
fali. If these tiny apples aren’t thinned, the maturę 
fruit won’t grow to a proper size. Most orchardists 
thin their apples with sprays, but Long thins his by 
handpicking. In one recent year he picked 10,750 
minbapples to thin his crop. “I’m a hobby grower,” 
he says. “I can afford to be inefficient.” 

Although the trees reąuire constant attention 
from spring till fali, the selling of the apples re- 
ąuires nonę. Long has always relied on his cus^ 
tomers’ honesty. From early July, when the first 
golden transparents inaugurate the season, until 
late fali, he places a table be^ 
fore the front porch with bags 
of apples with their prices and 
a box for money. No tending 
is necessary. 

“I always sell all the apples 
I put out,” he says, “and I 
rarely lose any money.” 

His diminutive orchard 
with its diverse apples is a 
piece of an older Vermont 
serving a new purpose. Set off 
in its uniąueness by suburban 
developments, it’s conve' 
niently placed for passersby to 
purchase fresh fruit. But you 
can get morę than apples 



here. Like old artists, musicians, writers, craftsper- 
sons or scholars who keep working and creating, 
these trees keep growing blossoms as fragrant and 
fruit as tasty as those on any young tree. And 
whether you’re young or old, Long’s trees just may 
inspire you to think about elder possibilities, and 
miracles. 

• 

Last spring, Littleton Long underwent heart 
surgery. Though it was successful, he was unable to 
work in the orchard, so this year’s harvest may not 
be a particularly good one. Apples will still be for 
sale at the Longs’ from early 
July through late fali. From 
South Burlington, follow 
Spear Street 3.5 miles south 
from its intersection with 
Route 2. Look for the Longs’ 
place on the left. 

If you happen to have an 
Autumn 1960 issue of Ver- 
mont Life , on page 18 you’ll 
find a story about the Longs’ 
orchard in younger days. 


An attraction ofthe 
Longs ' orchard is the old 
oarieties it grows, listed 
on the wali ofthe porch, 
opposite, where the Longs 
prepare their apples for 
sale to the pnblic. Above, 
labeled and weighed 
apples go up for sale on 
a table in front ofthe 
house. 


Ed Darling teaches English at 
South Burlington High School. 
Photographer A Iden Pellett lives in 
Burlirigton. 
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AUTUMN, UP CLOSE 



W= 


E NORMALLY think 

of a Vermont au- 
tumn as big — big as 
all outdoors turned red and 
gold. And a perennially fa- 
vorite autumn activity is a fali foliage drive 
— a jaunt over hill and dale in search of 
those beautiful long views for which Ver- 
mont is known worldwide. But there's an- 
other way to experience fali, and for this 
one you don't even need a car. In most 
places all you need is an hour's time, your 
own two feet and a favorite pair of walking 
shoes. 

Instead of looking for big views, think 



smali and loolc down. Pay 
attention to what's actu- 
ally in front of you, and on 
even the shortest walk 
this time of year you'11 
find smaller, morę intimate worlds of au¬ 
tumn to appreciate — the array of reds and 
oranges in a single mapie tree, the simple 
beauty of the woodland floor carpeted with 
bright leaves, the silent eloąuence of dried 
grasses waving in a chilly wind. 

Once you learn to see it, the ordinary 
beauty we often overlook because it's so 
close at hand can be satisfying in its own 
right. 


Left, Waits River, by Merlin Lacy. 
Top, Norwich, by Jon Gilbert Fox. 
Bottom, Thetford, by Jon Gilbert Fox. 
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"The man 
who walks," 
said Thoreau, 

"sees morę 
than the man 
who rides." That advice from the Curmud- 
geon of Concord is true even today. Every 
back road heaped with golden piles of fallen 
leaves, every corn-stubbled farm field, every 
forest walk is the setting for scores of close- 
up views. You can bring a field guide and 
identify trees and leaves, ferns or mush- 
rooms. Or you can just walk along and soak 
up the color. 


Listen to 
the brook 
nearby or the 
wind in the 
trees, smell 
the unforgettable tang of fallen leaves on 
the forest floor. Your senses are your allies 
in this project. You can't keep fali forever — 
hard experience tells us that it won't be long 
before the trees are bare and snów is falling. 
But there's nothing, right now, to keep us 
from savoring these tiny slices of autumn 
while they're here. 

— T.K.S. 



Top, Deer Leap Preserve, Bristol, by Todd Cantwell. 
Above, Mill Brook, West Bolton, by John Churchman. 
Opposite, Pomfret, by Alan L. Graham. 
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What Nextfor 


C urrounded by fly rods and duck-hunting gear, Jim Knabe is sitting in his 

office at Taddinger’s, his complex of country-theme Stores on Route 100 in 
^ the southcentral Vermont town ofWilmington. On his head is a familiar 
Owis cap; at his feet is an unusual black-and-white Brittany spaniel He is talk- 
ing about Vermont’s share of the Deerfield Valley, which runs roughly from 
Dover down into Massachusetts. 


Suddenly the name "Liechtenstein" 
crops up. Pardon? No, that's right. Knabe 
makes the analogy often when discussing 
his adoptive home, and it's not a bad com- 
parison. That tiny principality sąueezed 
between Austria and Switzerland shares 
some bonds with this 20-mile stretch of 
Vermont snug in the heart of the Southern 
Green Mountains. Both are fiercely inde¬ 
pendent, proud of a long, strong history. 
They're also often overlooked. In the case 
of Wilmington, anyway, Knabe aims to fix 
that. 

As the head of Vision 2000, Knabe and 
his fellow committee members have given 
themselves a three-part mandate. They 
want to reclaim the glories of their region's 
past, remedy some of its current quan- 
daries and enable the area not just to sur- 
vive, but to thrive. 

Wilmington might seem perfectly posi- 
tioned to strut its stuff to in- and out-of- 
staters alike. It's right on Route 100, a ma¬ 
jor north-south thoroughfare, and eąuidis- 


tant between Bennington and Brattleboro 
on Route 9. Yet for many travelers, Wilm¬ 
ington may be just a place to pass through. 

That wasn't always the case. In the late 
1800s, the new railroads brought summer 
guests to the big hotels edging lovely Lakę 
Raponda and lining Main Street in Wilm¬ 
ington. Then, for yarious reasons — the 
end of raił service following a series of 
floods, the lack of subseąuent road build- 
ing that would have encouraged car travel, 
and increasingly fierce competition from 
other towns for tourist dollars — Wilming¬ 
ton became dormant. With the creation of 
Mount Snów in 1954, tourism rebounded, 
but that meant that the villages of the 
Deerfield Valley became as dependent on 
snów as the mountain was. 

Enter yolunteer booster sąuads such as 
Vision 2000 and the seven-year-old Village 
Association, which uses tactics such as 
tours and brochures "to bring Wilmington 
back as a destination in its own right," ac- 
cording to member Sue Wurzberger. 



By Nancy Boardman 
Photographed by Jerry LeBlond 
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A stone wali on Ballou Road itt Wilmington is a 
reminder of the farmers who settled the valley in the 
1700s. Left, the Moover bus system is a local solution 
to the traffic jams that sometimes gridlock 
Wilmington's single traffic light. 
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Wilmington and the Deerfield Val- 
ley are natural destinations. Among 
Mother Nature's blessings are the 
Deerfield River and its network of 
feeder streams and rills ; open fields 
and farmland lined with stone walls 
and dotted with cows ; topography that 
starts with gentle hillsides and climbs 
all the way up to mountain altitudes; 
and the crystalline waters of Lakę 
Whitingham (Harriman Reservoir), a 
manmade beauty that's the largest 
body of water fully in Vermont. 

That's just the beginning. Knabe 
will proudly list the disproportionately 
large number of attractions that the re¬ 
gion holds for visitors, given its smali 
size and slim population — 2,000 in 
Wilmington proper, about 7,000 in the 
entire valley. Among those offerings 
are 14 fine inns, two of which have 
award-winning winę cellars, plus 
lodges and B&Bs and a wide selection 
of restaurants, specialty shops and gal- 
leries. 

The area also boasts an array of 
schools, whether for training resort 
employees or teaching sports such as 
fly fishing, mountain biking, skeet 
shooting or cross-country skiing. Adds 
Jim McGovern, a longtime Wilming¬ 
ton resident who has owned the Her- 
mitage Inn for almost 30 years: "We're 
a tried-and-true location. We worlc 
hard to make surę guests have a good 


time and come back." 

Ironically, the region's diversity is a 
mixed blessing, at least from a market¬ 
ing perspective. As one resident puts 
it, // We / re reaching our 250th birthday, 
but in some ways we're like a kid, still 
trying to figurę out who we are." 

One example is the name of the 
Chamber of Commerce, an active 
group whose new command-central on 
Main Street in Wilmington was built 
with the help of Vision 2000. Succes- 
sively known as the Mount Snow- 
Haystack Region, then the Deerfield 
Valley and now the Mount Snów Val- 
ley Chamber of Commerce, its search 
for the right name mirrors the larger 
ąuestions of how the valley towns see 
themselves and how they want to be 
seen by others. 

Much of that identity is tied to 
Mount Snów. When it was first built, 
the resort was viewed as a boon to the 
economies of the towns around it. As 



“Mount Snów has the creativity and the resources to 
prouide its guests with an enormous rangę of things to do: The 
towns have to figurę out who we are, what kinds ofpeople we 
cater to now and who we want to attract in the futurę, how to 
bńng them here and keep them happy in town. ” 

— Tim McKay 



A woman mountain biker plunges down Mount Snów during an annual national 
championship race. Top, the public meets the sheep at the Adams Farm, and 
the Valley Youth Soccer program, in action. Opposite page, sawdust flies at the 
annual Deerfield Valley Farmers Day, and a view of Mount Snów. 


it grew, many neighbors began to feel 
it was intruding on their lives even as 
it improved their livelihoods. Now 
that the resort belongs to mogul Les 
Otten and a $5 million expansion is 
under way, there is even morę concern 
about its ultimate effect on the still- 
unspoiled landscape. 

Mount Snów is a good neighbor and 
friend in many ways. Working in tan¬ 
dem with Vision 2000, the resort 
bought a lovely piece of land just north 
of town called the Howe Farm, which 
will remain open and used for commu- 
nity events such as the annual Hal- 
loween scarecrow contest and as a 
playing field for the Valley Youth Soc¬ 
cer program. Yet there remains a feel- 
ing that the valley is, as Tim McKay 
puts it, "living in the shadow of an 
800-pound gorilla." 

McKay is founder of the Memoriał 
Hall Center for the Arts. Three years 
ago, the enterprising writer-photogra- 
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pher-actor convinced the Wilmington 
town fathers that the circa-1900 archi- 
tectural gem known as Memoriał Hall 
could — and should — become a cul- 
tural center. McKay and volunteers 
have turned the building into a sum- 
mer playhouse as well as a venue for 
dance, jazz and piano concerts and vi- 
sual-arts exhibits. A dollar of each ad- 
mission fee goes toward the upkeep of 
the building, which also houses the 
Wilmington Historical Society. 

As for the gorilla metaphor, McKay 
explains, "Mount Snów has the cre- 
ativity and the resources to provide its 
guests with an enormous rangę of 
things to do. The towns have to figurę 
out who we are, what kinds of people 
we cater to now and who we want to 
attract in the futurę, how to bring 
them here and keep them happy in 
town. Memoriał Hall has to find those 
answers, and so does every business in 
I the valley, in order to survive." 

One defining trait of Wilmington 
and its neighboring villages is its strong 
sense of community, which may be an 
outgrowth of its long standing as "a 
place apart." This is an independent- 
cuss lcind of place. Witness the sign at 
the eastern entrance to Wilmington: 
"We are 100% opposed to Act 60" (Ver- 
mont's controversial law for funding 
public education). Residents don't like 
having their lives run by 
anyone else, and that goes 
for Mount Snow's Les Ot- 
ten as well as State gov- 
ernment. As the creation 
of Vision 2000 attests, 
they want to solve their 
own problems. 

Look at the dilemma of 
burgeoning traffic in 
Wilmington, especially 
on winter holiday week- 
ends, when an avalanche 
of 15,000 skiers needs to 
get through town to reach 
the mountain. Vision 
2000 secured enough 
: grant money to fund the 
free Moover bus system, 
now the second largest in Vermont. 
These 11 little buses, with a Holstein 
motif color scheme designed by artist 
Skip Morrow, carry not just high- 
school students and the elderly up and 
down Route 100, but seasonal resort 
employees and tourists, too, making 
the system invaluable. Similarly, the 
Yalley Trail, a scenie path that parał- 


How to Go 

Because it is such an amazing amal- 
gam of hostelries, restaurants, attrac- 
tions and activities, the Wilmington- 
Mount Snów area can easily satisfy 
multimillionaires or bus-tour groups, 
families or singles, the intrepid 
outdoorsman or the passenger-seat 
tourist. 

Here is a smali sampling: 

Spend the Night: Among its plethora 
of top-drawer inns, the White House of 
Wilmington (464-21 35) and the Her- 
mitage (464-3511) are standouts, offer- 
ing fine food, lovely rooms, gracious 
service and spacious grounds to stroił 
in the summer or ski in winter. Up 
Route 100, the Inn at Sawmill Farm 
(464-8131) and the West Dover Inn 
(464-5207) are justly well-regarded for 
posh accommodations in the European 
tradition. 

Other overnight options include the 
Nutmeg Inn (464-3351) and the Red 
Shutter Inn (464-3768), located on 
the western and eastern edges, 
respectively, of Wilmington villagę. 

Up lovely Sto we H i 11 Road, Misty 
Mountain Lodge (464-3961) guaran- 
tees a warm welcome and spectacular 
views. 

For morę information about lodging, 
including condominium rentals at 
Mount Snów, cali the Chamber of 

Commerce at 464- 
8092 or the Mount 
Snow-Flaystack 
reservation service 
at (800) 451-4211. 

Break Bread: In 
addition to inns with 
dining rooms that 
welcome the public, 
try such restaurants 
as Le Petit Chef 
(464-8437), north of 
the viIlagę, and Two 
Tannery Row (464- 
2707), farther up 
Route 100 in West 
Dover. 

For lighter farę, 
there s Mother's Deli 
and Bakery, purveyor of chi li that h its 
every calibration of the heat scalę, and 
the puintessential diner, Dot's f open for 
three meals daily but most memorable 
for breakfast. Both are in the center of 
Wilmington. 

Well Worth a Visit: The Luman Nel¬ 
son Natu rai Hi story Museum and the 
Living History Museum , neighbors east 






of town at Hogback Mountain, are 
uniquely edifying and enjoyable. 

At the Adams Farm , go nose-to-muz- 
zle with gentle livestock and get morę 
in touch — and in tune — with naturę. 
Down in Jacksonville is the North 
River Winery f which offers tours and 
tastings of its many wines, all madę 
from Vermont produce. 

For shopping, visit Norton House f 
the oldest building in Wilmington, now 
a fabric, qu i 11 and gift emporium, and 
its barn, the jam-packed 1836 Country 
Storę. In a former church is Young and 
Constantin, an exquisite gallery with 
stained-glass Windows. At Klara Simpla 
you'll find a sweet hodgepodge of 
homeopathic remedies, natural foods 
and "utile things." 

A short detour down Route 8, west 
of town, brings you to the 11 turbines 
that make the Searsburg Wind Power 
Facilityihe largest wind farm in the 
eastern United States. 

Take Advantage of: The Valley Trail, 
an easy, picturesque path for walking, 
jogging and bicycling (About five miles 
of its 13-mile length are done in Wilm¬ 
ington, two miles in Dover. Inquire lo- 
cally for access points.); Art on the 
Mountain each July at Haystack; the 
Merrell Hiking Center at Mount Snów, 
with 20 miles of scenie trails; the 
NORBA national mountain-bike race 
at Mount Snów in late August; a 
cruise on Lakę Whitingham aboard 
the Mt. Mills; a whitewater rafting trip 
run by Zoar Outdoor on the nearby 
West River in fali and spring (800-532- 
7483). 

Absolutely not to be missed is the 
Deerfield Valley Farmers' Day in 
August, where kids compete in wood- 
sawing and stacking contests, hay 
bales vie for best color, texture and pu- 
rity, and the cutest, cleanest heifers 
around wait patiently for the judges' 
verdict. 
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The Crafts Inn on Main Street in Wilmington was designed by architect Stanford 
Wbite in the early 1900s. 


lels Route 100 down from Dover, re- 
lies on the generosity of landowners to 
keep it going on into Wilmington. 
Some 2,000 feet of the trail will be on 
Jim McGovern's Hermitage Inn prop- 
erty, which is just fine with him. 

Another facet of Wilmington^ char- 
acter is its ability to change with the 
times yet hołd onto its history. This 
lcind of evolutionary adaptation is 
nowhere morę evident than at the 
Adams Farm, whose white barns and 
rambling houses enjoy a sublime set- 
ting on Higley Hill Road. Now run by 
the fifth generation of the Adams fam- 
ily — Jill and her husband, Carl Man- 
civalano — the operation embodies 
what's lcnown as "agri-tourism." The 
idea is that, rather than watch farms 
disappear, the farming experience and 
mystiąue can be an attraction so both 
tourism and agriculture prosper. 

Take a loolc at the list of year-round 
events the farm hosts, and the excite- 
ment on the faces of kids and adults 
alilce, to understand why this is one of 
the Deerfield Valley's big success sto- 
ries. Moonlight sleigh rides, naturę 
wallcs, hands-on sugaring and the fa- 
mous Sheep and Fiber Festival are 
some of the "agricultural adventures," 
in Jill Mancivalano's words, that have 
kept the Adams Farm open, viable and 
in the family. 

Throughout Wilmington, other ex- 
amples of creativity abound. The vil- 
lage is committed to rehabbing his¬ 
torie structures. "The wrecking bali 


was never a tool for social change 
here," Tim McKay says flatly. Homes, 
churches and stagecoach stops are now 
shops, gallery spaces and restaurants. 
A case in point is the Crafts Inn on 
Main Street, designed in 1902 by noted 
architect Stanford White in the 
uniąuely American Shingle-Style. 
Known then as Child's Tavern, it was 
a lodge for summer tourists who took 
the train up from Boston. Now its 
long, sweeping porches and huge, cen¬ 
tral gambrel roof accommodate diners 
and time-share owners. 

Jim McGovern sums up the face-off 
between good old days and new-fan- 
gled ways when he says, "The whole 
idea of progress is at issue here." But 
what visitors find when they come is a 
series of lovely little towns offering 
lots of nice things to make the trip 
worthwhile — and worth repeating. 

A woman named Trish Farwell 
walked along the streets of Wilming¬ 
ton one recent fali day, peeking into 
shop Windows, exploring the little 
park behind the Crafts Inn, looking for 
familiar faces. She was bacie from Col¬ 
orado, yisiting the town where she and 
generations of Farwells grew up. "I 
wanted to touch base after 30 years," 
she said. And what has she found? 

"Changes, lots of changes. But not 
in big ways. It's still as wonderful as I 
remember it being." 


Nancy Boaidman lives in Arlington. ferry 
LeBlond is based in Rutland. 



I f towns and roads were people, 
I Wilmington might well be said to 
JLhave a love-hate relationship with 
Route 9. A long-term one, at that. 

Wilmington was settled high on 
Lisie Hill Road, just north of what is 
now the infamous intersection of 
Routes 9 and 100. There, vi11agers 
enjoyed not only panoramie views 
but, morę importantly, a good mea- 
sure of security and protection. 

Then, in the early 1800s, a stage 
road — today's Route 9 — was built. 
The town fathers deemed it advanta- 
geous to be closer to this new com- 
mercial corridor. So, in 1833, the 
town literally moved down the hill to 
the hollow, where houses and shops 
were placed right up against the road- 
way. 

Now, morę than 1 50 years later, 
that proximity has its drawbacks. Nat- 
ural disasters are partly to blame; the 
Deerfield River periodically floods 
and in 1938 destroyed much of the 
town. But it is man who causes many 
of the problems. 

Tractor-trailer trucks thunder 
through Wilmington now that Route 
9 has become the major east-west 
corridor in Southern Vermont. As 
they do, Wilmington^ historie build- 
ings are shaken to their foundations. 
Traffic accidents plague the curvy 
part of Route 9 west of town. Cross¬ 
ing Main Street can be treacherous 
for pedestrians. In-town parking is al- 
most nonexistent, hurting sales of ice 
cream, artwork and commercial real 
estate. On peak weekends, traffic at 
the junction of routes 9 and 100 
slows to the point of strangulation. 

This problem is hardly unique to 
Wilmington. Many Vermont towns 
— including Bennington and Man¬ 
chester in the Southern tier — are 
struggling to relieve the pressure that 
burgeoning traffic puts on old roads. 
With the help of federal, State and re- 
gional experts, Wilmington is explor- 
ing various Solutions, which include 
widening Route 9, creating one or 
morę bypasses that would skirt town 
to the north or south, or doing noth- 
ing at all for now. 

The first two options have consid- 
erable environmental and topograph- 
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ical drawbacks. The third — doing 
nothing — is, to many, equally unten- 
able, given the projected rise in car 
and truck traffic in the coming years. 

But there is another proposal, a 
plan that some cali brilliant and oth- 
ers deem balmy. The brainchild of 
Skip Morrow — artist, cartoonist and 
designer of the Moover bus systerrTs 
graphics — the proposal ca11s for 
moving the town once again. 

Thistime, roughly 100 historie 
buildings that make up the town cen¬ 
ter would be relocated away from 
Route 9 to a 1 54-acre site on Castle 
Hill, a peninsula that juts into Lakę 
Whitingham about a mile and a half 
west of Wilmington. There, the viIlagę 
would be reconfigured in a way that 
would preserve the old structures 
while adding necessities and ameni- 
ties that the cur- 
rent viIlagę has no 
room for — in- 
cluding under¬ 
ground Utilities, 
senior housing, 
parking space, 
sidewalks, a town 
green and even a 
public beach. This 
would be no Stur- 
bridge V i 11 age, 

Morrow insists, 
but a "beautiful, 

Iivable town with 
a new focus and 
vitality to go along 
with its traditional 
character." 

In 1 996, Mor¬ 
row took a six- 
month sabbatical 
from his publish- 
ers to explore the 
idea. Along with 

other members of the newly formed 
Wilmington Relocation Committee, 
he gathered input from townspeople, 
federal and State agencies, regional 
planning groups and communities 
that had madę similar moves, albeit 
on a far smaller scalę. The commit- 
tee's report, issued in June 1997, con- 
siders the cost and logistics of moving 
fragile buildings; the environmental, 
commercial and social ramifications 


of the plan; a likely time 
frame for the move, and how 
to provide access to the site. 

The morę the committee explored 
the relocation option, the less bizarre 
it seemed to some people. "At first, 
everyone thought I was playing a joke 
on them," says Morrow. "After all, my 
linę of work is pretty wacko by most 
standards. But as a cartoonist, I tend 
to approach things from odd angles. 
Yet the morę I really looked at the 
plan, the morę possible it appeared to 
be." 

There is still hardly townwide ac- 
ceptance of the relocation option. 
Says Pete Morris, president of the 
town historical society: "You have a 
very smali group who are extremely 
well organized who are in favor of 
this and you have the balance of the 


Michael Degnon's watercolor offers a view of a new Wilmington, its 
town center picked up and transported to the shores of Lakę Whitingham. 
Ahove, Skip Morrow , the cartoonist who has suggested the move. 


town who are not in favor of it." 

He believes most of the support 
comes from merchants in the com¬ 
mercial center of town; the rest of the 
citizens, he says, consider the idea 
crazy. 

Tim McKay, founder of the Memor¬ 
iał Center for the Arts, likes the idea 
and speaks of "starting over and let- 
ting people have their say in creating 
the place they want to live." He says, 


"The cost is less than the bypass pro- 
posals, even when we estimate on the 
high side. We'd keep our community 
yet make it morę attractive and livable 
to visitors and residents alike. Route 9 
could remain the commercial corri- 
dor; the town just wouklnT have to 
suffer from it. And we could prove to 
be a model for towns all over the 
country who are facing the same 
problem." 

Of course, they would have to con- 
vince the agencies that would be 
asked to fund the $40 million plan. 
Although some, such as the Vermont 
Agency of Transportation, seem to 
have grown less skeptical, Morrow is 
well aware that "this is hardly a tradi¬ 
tional way for a 
bureaucracy to 
look at an issue." 
He knows it will 
require a great 
leap of faith, "a 
conscious deci- 
sion to think out- 
side the box," for 
agency staffs to get 
behind the pro¬ 
posal. 

Last October, to 
the chagrin of 
Morrow and other 
opponents of the 
"do-nothing-now" 
option, action on 
Route 9 was put 
on hołd. Yet the 
Wilmington se- 
lectboard firmly 
asked that the re¬ 
location proposal 
be added to the 
list of Solutions for futurę discussion. 
Morrow's reaction? "I consider that a 
victory for now," he says. But he — 
and others — remain convinced that 
the problem will only get worse: "If 
nothing is done, Wilmington will be- 
come a ghost town on the fast road to 
somewhere else," Morrow contends. 

— Nancy Boardman 


Proposal? 
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Right, Dorset 
Mountain rises be- 
hind Smokey House 
Center in Danby. 
Above, Smokey 
House instructor 
and studełit discuss 
the day ahead. 
Below, carefully 
picking blueberries 
to sell at the local 
farmer's market. 



O ne of the first clues that Smokey 
House Center is morę than an ordi- 
nary farm is the yellow school bus 
that appears at 8:15 on summer mornings, 
Tuesday through Friday. 

The bus lumbers noisily up a gravel road 
that bisects a hushed agricultural valley in 
Danby ringed by Taconic peaks. Tim Par¬ 
ent, Smokey House's work-site education 
coordinator, is waiting as its yellow nose 
emerges out of the cornfields and it huffs 
to a stop near an open-sided produce shed. 
Parent, a trim man with just-graying hair 
and a background in environmental educa¬ 
tion, hops on the bus to talce attendance, 
calling the names of several youth workers 
aged 14 to 17. He banters with the teens, 
in their work boots and color-coded T- 
shirts, as they head for their lockers in the 
gray wooden crew house. 

"Hey, Crystal. Are those your work 
pants? You need to hike them up so you 
dorit trip and fali into a manure bunker!" 
says Parent. The girl makes a face, and she 
and Parent share a laugh. Then she rolls up 
her beli bottoms. 

Some of the teens head for the volleyball 
nets for a few minutes' play before the 
workday begins. Others talk in little clus- 
ters. A tali girl in a yellow sweatshirt can- 
ters off to the cow barn to visit Shasta, the 
soft, gangly calf that White Crew is raising 
this summer. A blue-shirted boy checks 
the charcoal lciln, which was left to smol- 
der overnight. Hardwood charcoal is one of 


several commercially successful products 
madę and marketed by this 25-year-old 
farm and forest program. Its sharp, woody 
scent hovers in the valley this August 
morning, mingling with sounds of gob- 
bling turkeys and bleating sheep. 

Before work starts at 8:30, several people 
hurry off to pay their bus bills, which are 
due today. Budgeting for transportation 
costs from a weekly paycheck is part of 
the multifaceted program of job-readiness 
training that, along with stewardship of 
the land, constitutes Smokey House's mis- 
sion. 

Since 1974, Smokey House has served as 
a training ground, and morę, for Vermont 
teens who have needed help getting a solid 
start in the world of gainful employment. 
The centeTs property — seven and a half 
sąuare miles, from the top of Woodlawn 
Mountain to Dorset Peak — is the legacy 
of Audrey and Stephen Currier, a wealthy 
New York City couple who were drawn to 
the area by a 1954 article in Vermont Life. 

Sitting in her office in Hilliard, the old 
farmhouse that serves as the center's ad- 
ministration building, Smokey House Ex- 
ecutive Director Lynn Bondurant tells 
how Smokey House got its start. "The 
Curriers saw this article about a lovingly 
restored cottage way up on a mountain- 
top, looking out across a beautiful 
Taconic valley. They came to Vermont to 
see the house and, lo and behold, they 
bought it." 


Working Toward a Goocl Start at 

Smokey House 
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Smokey House is built around the virtues of hands-on work. Each crew has differ- 
ent tasks and expertise, from raising and selling turkeys, blueberries and other 
produce to making cbarcoal, top, right, and repairing Smokey House buildings. 


The origin of the name Smokey 
House is somewhat obscure. Local leg¬ 
end has it that it came from a book the 
Curriers read to their children. What is 
certain is that the couple fell in love 
with the peaceful green valley and be- 
gan buying parcels of it as the land 
came up for sale. They had amassed 
5,000 acres by the time they disap- 
peared in a piane crash over the 
Bermuda Triangle in 1968. 

The Curriers' will beąueathed their 
Vermont property to the Taconic 
Foundation, a nonprofit organization 
they had established in New York to 
benefit inner city youths. The founda- 
tion's first thought was to liąuidate 
the Vermont property and spend the 
money on urban youth programs. 

"But there were people on the board 
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who understood how much the Curri¬ 
ers loved the land, who felt that that 
wasn't what they would have wanted," 
says Bondurant. "So they began look- 
ing around to see whether there were 
Vermont kids who also needed help in 
making the transition to adulthood." 

Smokey House draws its young 
workers from 11 schools, from Rut- 
land to North Bennington to the rural 
towns of Rupert and Pawlet on the 
New York border. Most are in junior 
high school when they are first hired 
— a critical time for many teens, Bon¬ 
durant says. 

Most Smokey House youth workers 
fali within economic guidelines estab¬ 
lished by the federal Work Force In- 
vestment Act, which helps pay for the 
summer programs. 



"Many of the kids who come to us 
are eager to become involved in adult 
society," Bondurant says. "But there 
aren't many opportunities out there 
for a 14-year-old." Students from fami- 
lies of limited means may especially 
lack transportation or contact with 
adults who can offer them help and 
employment opportunities. 

Smokey House Staff tend to recoil 
from the term "at-risk" to describe the 
young people the program selects. 
Many of them have been identified by 
their teachers or counselors as at risk 
of not finishing high school. "It might 
be because their parents or siblings 
didn't finish school," Tim Parent ex- 
plains. "Or they may have moved a lot 
or fallen behind for any number of rea- 
sons. Some may need to develop better 
social skills. Ali others may need is a 
good employment record and someone 
to write them a recommendation for 
their next job." 

Educators understand that some peo¬ 
ple leam better by doing than by sitting 
at a desk absorbing information and 
solving hypothetical problems. Work- 
ing on real problems at Smokey House 

— how much grain for the sheep, how 
much lumber to build a new wood cart 

— many students who have felt frus- 
trated, and eventually angry in school, 
experience feelings of accomplishment 
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The ualue of the knowledge Smokey House imparts is not that the young workers may become farmers, bat 
that they begin to think of themselues as people luho know things and are capable of learning morę. 



I and success. Each Smokey House 
worlcer is a valued member of a smali, 
I cohesive crew led by a trained adult 
I leader — a mentor ąuick to encourage 
| and eager to share interests and slcills. 
And the center's Cardinal rule, "No 
school, no work/' is a big incentive to 
lceep up with schoolwork. 

Asie the kids about Smokey House, 
and they'11 tell you it's a chance to 
earn a paycheck, make new friends 
and stave off the aimlessness of sum- 
mer or after-school hours on the streets 
of Rutland or in an isolated farm town. 

"It's a fabulous opportunity for stu- 
dents who need a morę experiential 
learning situation," says Bill Herring- 
l ton, a counselor at Rutland Middle 
I School, one of the schools where stu- 
dents may be encouraged to make the 
3 phone cali that begins the Smokey 
House application process. Many stu- 
I dents start with the center's eight- 
I weelc summer program, which hires 
i about 40 students. Others begin in the 
I school-year program, in which about 
I 20 youths leave their schools with a 
I mentor at midday and spend after- 
I noons earning school credit while 
I working at the farm or in the woods. 

Parent, who visits schoóls and 
I homes to interview job candidates, 
I chooses his workers with obvious 
I care, following what he insists is a 
I simple hiring formula: Students must 
I have something to gain from Smokey 
I House and something to offer — a 
I willingness to be on time, work hard 
I and do the job right. 

• 

At 8:30, the workers head to their 
I crew rooms to discuss the work ahead. 
I Today is Wednesday, CSA day, a busy 
I day for Straw Crew. CSA stands for 
I community-supported agriculture, an 
I arrangement in which households in- 
I vest in March for a weekly supply of 
I organie vegetables from May through 


October. Straw Crew's six yellow- 
shirted members and their crew leader, 
Kelly, are in charge of harvesting the 
produce and getting it ready for this af- 
ternoon's delivery to drop-off points in 
Dorset, Wells, Pawlet and Manchester. 

Lilce all the crews, Straw Crew starts 
its day with a crew meeting. Kelly lays 
out plans, malcing surę everyone un- 
derstands what he or she is expected to 
do. The CSA delivery should be ready 
by 2 p.m. Scottie and Emmy Lou will 
spend the rest of the afternoon prepar- 
ing Straw Crew's Thursday lunch — a 
three-course feast available for a mod- 
est price to people who sign up in ad- 
vance. The rest of the crew is invited 
to help Gray Crew with sheep shear- 
ing at 2:30. 

"Emmy Lou and Vanessa, why don't 
you get started bagging parsley and 
basil? ,/ Kelly aslcs. "Melissa and Scot¬ 
tie, you can do carrots and leelcs." 

"How many?" aslcs Scottie. Kelly 
tells him to multiply the number of 
shareholders by three. "Make surę you 
piele the biggest ones. We'll harvest 
the smaller ones next weelc." 

Kelly aslcs one person to work with 
her, setting up the shareholders' boxes. 
The rest of the crew heads for the 
greenhouses and gardens. 

By 9 a.m. everyone is working. The 


scene is laid out lilce a Grandma Moses 
painting over the flank of Dorset 
Mountain. The hill above the gardens 
is dotted with blueberry bushes and 
the slowly moving figures of Limę 
Crew. The piclcers lceep their hands 
busy, plunlcing berries into plastic 
buclcets hung from straps around their 
shoulders, listening raptly while Mary, 
their crew leader, spins one of her irre- 
sistible stories. 

Down below, in a row of onions, 
someone finds a white moth and calls 
for Emmy Lou, a bright-eyed member 
of Straw Crew who's been collecting 
and identifying harmful and beneficial 
garden insects to help with a school 
science credit she needs to complete. 

• 

A few yards from the greenhouse, 
members of Blue Crew are feeding the 
pigs, burying little piles of corn in a 
mountain of compost in the middle of 
the pigpen. "That's so the pigs will dig 
for it and turn the compost," a boy 
named Russell explains. Later Russell 
and a crewmate, Chris, head over to 
the charcoal lciln to rotate the exhaust 
pipes so the load — fueled by mapie 
wood worlced up by Green Crew in the 
nearby forest — will burn evenly. Rus¬ 
sell and Chris explain how the char- 
(Continued on page 110) 
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Bemer Day 

in North Bennington 


I f every dog has his day, for southwestern 
Vermont's Bernese mountain dogs — Berners, 
for short — it's a Sunday in October. That's 
when Berners gather at the North Bennington 
farmstead of Lesley Jacobson and Ron Dubreuil 
for what has become an annual fali outing. 

There's a yip in the air as purebred and mixed- 
breed Berners, plus the occasional mutt, sniff the 
breeze — and each other — while their owners get 
reacąuainted or meet for the first time. They've 
come from as nearby as Manchester and Dorset 
and as far away as Cape Cod, Rhode Island, Con¬ 
necticut and the mid-Hudson River Valley for a 
nonstrenuous yet invigorating romp across Ver- 
mont's color-bedecked hills. 

Jacobson organized the first Berner walk in 
1997, soon after she and her husband got their 
Berner, Jazz. Says Jacobson, "We joined the 
Nashoba Valley [Massachusetts] Bernese Moun¬ 
tain Dog Club, but all the events were so far away 
we decided to plan something to bring people 
here." Using their connections with a Berner club 
in Albany, New York, plus e-mail, the Internet, 
word of mouth and the Nashoba Valley newslet- 
ter, Bernerblatt, the Vermont walks now draw 
nearly 30 dogs. 

If you wonder who would drive morę than three 
hours for a three-mile jaunt, you don't know how 
fanatical Bemer owners are about the breed. When 
they convene, the talk is all bloodlines, nutrition 
and grooming. Many own other family-friendly 
kinds of dogs, but it's a surę bet they were ac- 
ąuired before the Berner was. Once a Berner has 
taken up residence, its owners swear they'11 never 
get another breed. In fact, few of the people on the 
walk have just one, or plan to stop at just one. 

Although there is no such thing as an ugly 
puppy, Berner babies are unarguably, indisputably, 
unequivocally the cutest of all. End of discussion. 
Imagine a fuzzy soccer bali with brown spots, 


golden-brown buttons for eyes and the grin of an 
imp, and you'd probably succumb, too. 

Even better, the Berner is loyal, sweet and ath- 
letic without being hyper. Despite their imposing 
size — males can easily grow to 110 pounds — 
they are truły gentle giants. Bred for centuries in 
Switzerland as cattle drovers and cart dogs, they 
are strong and good-natured. Owners swear that if 
you can't find your Berner, you haven't looked 
down at your feet. 

That's why, once the walk gets under way, 
most of the dogs are off-leash. They gambol 
through meadows overlooking the historie Park- 
McCullough House and woods now conserved by 
the Vermont Land Trust and the Fund for North 
Bennington, yet they bound bacie to their owners 
at the sound of their names or a whistle. (Admit- 
tedly, there is mass insubordination near the end 
of every walk when a huge mud puddle invariably 
proves too tempting to this breed that hates to be 
hot!) 

The outing ends in mid-afternoon bacie at the 
farm, where the humans enjoy cider and ginger 
snaps, and the dogs revel in dog biscuits and plas- 
tic sleds filled with cold water. Phone numbers 
and addresses are exchanged, as are promises to 
meet again at next year's walk. 

Depending on her Schedule, Jacobson tries to 
arrange a winter Berner walk as well. Traipsing 
along the same route, this time on snowshoes or 
skis, with the dogs romping joyously through the 
drifts, you might well imagine you're in original 
Berner country. 

Anyone interested in upcoming walks can cali 
Lesley Jacobson at (802) 442-6566. 


Nancy Boardman and Jerry LeBlond combine their 
talents for our look at the Deerfield Valley on page 66 
in this issue. Nancy now has her own Bernese pup. 
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By Nancy Boardman 
Photographed by Jerry LeBlond 
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Houses of Opera 





The Rebirth 
of Culture, Downtown 


By Chris Granstrom 
Photographed by Jerry LeBlond 


O l ur notion that the Vermonters 
I of yore spent their lives tirelessly 
devoted to hard worlc and thrift 
doesn't always hołd up under close 
scrutiny. By the turn of the last century, 
at least, there was an air of confidence 
and prosperity in the country, and Ver- 
monters turned their minds to — enter- 
tainment. In a flurry of building during 
the two decades on either side of 1900, 
they erected theaters, musie halls and 
opera houses (pretty much interchange- 
able terms) in nearly every town. Most 
still stand. Some are inconspicuous be- 
cause they're upstairs in the municipal 
building — the town offices fili the 
downstairs and the musie hall is above. 
In many other towns, they were free- 
standing — often donated to the town by 
a local industrialist. In every case, the 
hundreds of theatrical troupes that 
toured the nation by raił could puli into 
a Yermont town and put on their shows. 


A theater-goer reflects the 
commnnity's pride as she enters 
Rutland's restored Paramount 
Center o n o pen mg n igh t 
last March. 

Top, some of the Paramount's 
golden cherubs, resurrected front 
dingy decline. 
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Later, when the first moving pic- 
tures were brought to smali towns in 
Vermont, the opera house was the 
most likely venue for this curiosity to 
be shown. Now we understand, with 
the benefit of hindsight, that a movie 
in an opera house was a Trojan horse. 
The new electronic entertainment — 
first movies and later television — sig- 
naled the end of the glory days for 
these theaters. Through the 1950s and 
'60s, most Vermont musie halls were 
used less and less, and finally aban- 
doned. For decades, brolcen glass and 
(as night follows day) pigeons and their 
droppings were about all that could be 
found in these places. 

But the story of many Vermont 
opera houses has a happy ending. Over 
the last couple of decades, a move- 
ment to restore these old theaters has 
gathered speed. In many towns, the re- 
vival often depended on the passion of 
a single person or a smali group. These 
were the people who pulled barricades 
away from the theater doors, walked 
in through the cobwebs, dust, clutter 
and pigeon leavings and decided that 
something had to be done. For these 
early visionaries, it was a lonely, 
thankless task. Their voices were ery- 
ing, if not ąuite in the wildemess, then 


in the faces of apathetic neighbors and 
suspicious selectboards. 

Then a cultural tide shifted. A grow- 
ing number of people realized that sit- 
ting alone in front of a flickering tele- 
vision set or scowling through the 
racks at a video storę and scuttling 
home with a movie in a plastic box 
was no substitute for sharing the hum 
and excitement of a crowd in a theater. 
They missed that magical moment 
when the stage lights come up and, 
through the shared imaginations of 
hundreds of people, a new world 
springs to life. 

By now the pendulum has swung all 
the way back. There is hardly an opera 
house in Vermont that hasn't been re- 
stored, or is in the process, or is at 
least the subject of hopeful plans. In 
White River Junction, the Briggs Opera 
House is back in action with a resident 
Professional theater group — Northern 
Stage — among its attractions. In 
Barre, Vergennes and Derby Linę, re- 
furbished opera houses are magnets for 
cultural activity. In Burlington, the 
Flynn Theatre hosts a non-stop Sched¬ 
ule of performances. Theaters and 
opera houses are being restored in 
Middlebury, Chester, Chelsea, Iras- 
burg, Plainfield, Barton and other 


towns around the State. 

When it comes to landing federal 
grant money, Vermont, a smali State 
with senior congressional delegation, 
is in the box seat. Republican Senator 
James M. Jeffords in particular has 
managed to steer federal largesse to- 
ward the restoration of Vermont opera 
houses. And the restoration of these 
theaters is suddenly a popular cause 
among donors at foundations and busi- 
nesses. There's no doubt that people 
who start a theater restoration still 
face a huge undertaking, but now 
there's a good expectation of success. 

Every opera house has its own story. 
The fortunę that built the opera house 
in Enosburg Falls was accumulated by 
selling ointment for horses' sore legs. 
Every spring, wagons loaded with the 
Dr. B.J. Kendall Company's spavin 
cure left the Enosburg Falls factory and 
fanned out across America. Remit- 
tances were wired to the home office. 
Profits accumulated, and the owners 
turned their minds to philanthropy. In 
1892, $10,000 in spavin cure money 
built an opera house, the pride of Enos¬ 
burg Falls. Dr. KendalPs spavin cure 
company is, needless to say, long gone, 
but the Opera House at Enosburg Falls 
is still there, a strikingly handsome 
building on Depot Street, just off Main. 

In the theatrical world, Enosburg 
Falls might have seemed like the 
proverbial middle of nowhere. In fact, 
the town (like most Vermont towns 
on a raił linę) was very much on the 
way between New York and Montreal 
and between Boston and Montreal. 
There were at least 500 touring theater 
companies in the United States at the 
time. There were medicine shows, 
vaudeville, Chautauąuas. Many of 
them were eager to come to places like 
Enosburg Falls, and they did. 

Later, when the movies arrived and 
the touring companies stopped, the 
opera house didn't fali into disuse. 
Town meetings, high school gradua- 
tions and performances by local artists 
were still held there. Like the theaters 
in many smaller towns, the Opera 
House at Enosburg Falls was built 
with a fiat floor and movable seating, 
so dances and basketball games went 
on. But by the 1940s, the grand old 
building was showing its age. The 
wood-burning furnace could never 



Folk singer Ario Guthrie performed with the Yermont Symphony Orchestra 
dnring the first show at Rutland's new Paramount. Opposite page, the Opera 
House at Enosburg Falls has been refurbished inside and out; members 
of the board of directors who steered the revival. 
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ąuite get the place warm. After three 
flushes, the sewer pipę had reached its 
capacity for the evening. 

By the 1970s, the pigeons had taken 
over. But a smali group of citizens had 
taken up the mission of bringing the 
old hall back. The effort started with a 
humble task that involved shovels. 
"There was an area in the theater," re- 
called John Whiting, one of the early 
yolunteers, "where the pigeon manure 
was about that deep." He held his 
hand near his knee. The succeeding 
tasks weren't much morę glorious — 
putting in foundation drains, plumb- 
ing, wiring, a new roof. 

As the years went by, new people 
joined the effort, and in the way of 
most renovation projects, the morę 
that was done, the morę that was dis- 



covered to do. It 
was time to puli 
some strings. One 
of the restoration 
committee mem- 
bers went to visit 
Merrill Perley, a 
longtime Franklin 
County Republi- 
can leader and 
cousin to Senator 
Jeffords. 

"What can I do 
for you?" asked 
Perley (as the story 
is related by Anna 
Taylor Caleb, cur- 
rent chair of the 
restoration com¬ 
mittee). 

"We want Senator Jeffords to be 
honorary chairman of the Friends of 
the Enosburg Falls Opera House" was 
the reply. 

Perley went to the telephone and 
called the senator, who agreed on the 
spot. Some time later, $500,000 madę 
its way from Washington, D.C., to 
Enosburg Falls. Another $130,000 has 
been raised from foundations and busi- 
nesses. The Opera House at Enosburg 
Falls is coming back. 

Though it's a handsome, well-pro- 
portioned building, when it comes to 


decoration, Enos- 
burg's opera house 
tends toward the 
plainness of a 
New England 
meeting house. 
The Paramount 
Theater on Center 
Street in down- 
town Rutland, on 
the other hand, 
looks like a rococo 
chapel. Gilt cher- 
ubs frolic on the 
ceiling above crys- 
tal chandeliers. So 
they did for 
decades after the 
theater's opening 
in 1914, when it 
was lcnown as The Playhouse and at- 
tracted the lilces of Harry Houdini, 
Will Rogers, Tom Thumb, Sarah Bern- 
hardt, Ethel Barrymore and the Marx 
Brothers, and so they do again today. 
There was the usual dark period inter- 
vening. By 1930, live shows had lost 
out to the movies. Paramount Studios 
leased the theater and it gained its new 
name. The Paramount hosted movies 
for decades until it finally went dark 
in the 1970s. "The ceiling was a 
mess," recalled Don Hirsch, now the 
director of the refurbished and reborn 
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The board of directors and members of 
The Friends of Chandler Musie Hall, 
who have madę the Chandler a 
major cultnral institution in central 
Vermont. Top, the board of directors 
of Rntland's Paramount Center in the 
sparkling, newly refurbished theater. 


Paramount Center. "There were water 
stains. Fluorescent lights fliclcered in 
the gloom." The stagehouse roof had 
collapsed under a heavy snowfall. 

In 1983, Joe and Barbara Giancola, 
prominent local business people whose 
son David is a film director, bought 
the theater, saved it from immediate 
ruin by replacing the roof and in 1985 
turned it over to a nonprofit organiza- 
tion formed to restore it. The resurrec- 
tion of the Paramount was a seem- 
ingly endless task that only acceler- 
ated toward a finish in the last couple 
of years. By late last winter, the work 
was proceeding feverishly toward a 
grand re-opening in March. 

Don Hirsch wallced among the scaf- 
folding with the deep satisfaction of 
someone watching a long, difficult pro- 
ject approaching the finish linę. "This 
project is a study in perseverance," he 
mused, "a group of people who just 
didn't give up." As in many towns and 
cities, the restoration of the theater is 
one piece of an overall revitalization of 
the downtown. "Being downtown gives 
people a sense of place," Hirsch said. 


"The theater helps them define that." 
The merger of two electronic enter- 
tainment giants was in the news that 
day. "How are those trends going to af- 
fect live performances?" Hirsch won- 
dered, then answered his own ques- 
tion. "There is morę need for personal 
contact and interaction the morę we 
get into technology. I can already feel 
the excitement for social interaction 
here at the Paramount, beyond what 
happens on stage." By the middle of 
last March, with the paint barely dry, 
the Paramount re-opened with a 
packed house and a gala performance 
by Ario Guthrie and the Vermont Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

Compared to most other Vermont 
theaters, the cycle of abandonment 
and restoration is far advanced at 
Chandler Musie Hall in Randolph. 
This lovely old theater had gone 
through its bleak years and was al¬ 
ready repaired and re-opened by 1982. 
By now, the euphoria of simply bring- 
ing a theater back to life has faded; the 
theater seems to have settled into the 
middle age of its second lifetime with 
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the stability and the doubts that come 
with that age. 

The musie hall opened in 1907, the 
gift of A.B. Chandler, a Randolph na- 
tive son who madę his fortunę in New 
York City but spent summers in his 
hometown. The 1960s marked the Iow 
ebb in the fortunes of Chandler Musie 
Hall, but even then it was used two or 
three times a year. This fact, and the 
work of an early group of restorers, 
gave the Chandler a head start in its 
restoration. 

Now, among its many offerings, the 
Chandler puts on two or three classi- 
cal musie programs a year. 'Tt's what 
this hall is really suited for," said 
Becky McMeekin, the sole paid Staff 
person. But classical musie doesn't 
bring big crowds. "We'd go down a 
dark hole in a hurry if all we did was 
classical musie," McMeekin said. Lo- 
cal talent shows, on the other hand, 


pack them in. The Chandler puts on 
afternoon shows aimed at senior citi- 
zens and makes a special effort to con- 
nect with children. And it runs a fuli 
Schedule of musie and dance, includ- 
ing the New World Festival, which 
combines both each fali. 

A theater like the Chandler lives in 
the context of its wider world. Having 
a beautiful performance space on Main 
Street has surely helped the town of 
Randolph. But when the downtown 
has struggled, the theater has felt the 
struggles. The big box Stores, less than 
an hour away on Interstate 89, have 
pulled people away from downtown 
Randolph and away from the theater, 
as well. 

But then sometimes a night at the 
Chandler seems to fulfill the vision of 
all the people who have worked so 
hard. So it was last February when the 
Duke Ellington Orchestra (including 


two musicians who had played under 
the master himself) took the stage. By 
the time the orchestra played "It Don't 
Mean a Thing If It AiiTt Got That 
Swing," the audience itself was in fuli 
swing. The ąualities that, in the ab- 
stract, sometimes sound like thread- 
bare buzzwords — community spirit, 
vital downtowns, strong cultural insti- 
tutions — were alive and brimming 
that night. What a wonderful place! 
What great musie! What a great coun¬ 
try where this could happen! For a few 
hours on this winter night, the strug¬ 
gles were left behind and everyone's 
spirits soared upward on a high saxo- 
phone wail. c^> 


Chris Granstrom wrote about Fresh Air 
Fund visitor Laura Harvey in the Summer 
2000 issue of Vermont Life. Jerry 
LeBlond’s photography office is a few 
blocks from Rutland’s Paramount Center. 


Opera Houses to Go 

The Opera House at Enosburg Falls. • 

Information: (802) 933-61 71. 

• August 11: Woods Tea Company, 

Celtic tunes, sea chanteys and 
bluegrass. • 

• August 17-19: Once Upon a 
Mattress, a musical. 

• October 7: Bluegrass and Beyond • 

• October 21 : Opera House Talent 

Search. • 

• November4: High School District 

Jazz Festival. • 

• November 18 Franco-American 

Festival with Michele Choiniere & • 

Family. 

• December 9: An Evening of Classical • 
Musie with Sarah Sheperd 

• December 17: Annual Enosburgh • 

Town Band Christmas Concert. 

• 

Chandler Musie Hall Randolph. 
Information: (802) 728-9133. 

• August 19, 26: Central Vermont 
Chamber Musie Festival, 8 p.m. 

• August 25: Central Vermont Cham¬ 
ber Musie Festival children's perfor¬ 
mance. 



September 3: Annual New 

World Festival, Celtic and 
French-Canadian musie and 
dance, noon-11 p.m. 

September 15: Myllarit Folk 
Band, Karelian-Finnish musie, 

7:30 p.m. 

September 23: David Wilcox 
concert, 8 p.m. 

October 1: Teresa Walters, pi- 
anist, 3 p.m. 

October 6: Lark Quartet, classical 
musie, 8 p.m. 

October 14: blink, a juggling duo, 
7:30 p.m. 

October 15: Bach Wind Philhar- 
monic, 3 p.m. 

October 21: Guy Clark and Jesse 

Winchester concert, 8 p.m. 

October 28: Redwing concert, 8 p.m. 
November 4: Vocal Chords, a cap- 
pella concert from four different cul- 
tures, 8 p.m. 

November 11: The Twisted Pears, 

8 p.m. 

November 19: Natalie McMaster, 
Cape Breton fiddler and step dancer, 
8 p.m. 


The Mud Season Talent Show 
at Chandler Musie Hall. 

• November 26: Chamber Musie 

Kremlin, classical musie from Russia, 

3 p.m. 

The Paramount Center, Rutland. 

Among shows planned for the fali 
season are The Last of the Red Hot 
Lovers , George Winston, The 
Capital Steps Theatre of lllusion, 
Vermont Symphony Orchestra 
and morę. For information, cali the 
box office at (802) 775-0903, 
Tuesday-Friday 1-5 p.m., Saturday 
10 a.m.-2 p.m. 

For information on activities at other 
Vermont opera houses and musie hal Is 
this fali, see our Calendar of Events 
starting on page 120. 
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T he sight of tiny 
scarlet berries 
can make big 
Moe Brigham 
drop to his knees and 
scratch at the ground like 
a dog burying a bonę. 

Difference is, Brigham's 
trying to dig up some- 
thing, and it isn't just dirt. 

If he's luclcy, it' 11 look 
strangely like a little man. 

Those who hunt it even 
cali its parts by names 
usually reserved for the 
body: neck, shoulders, 
legs, even hair. 

Ginseng hunters like 
Moe Brigham cali them- 
selves "shangers," and 
about 100 take to Ver- 
mont's woods in the wan- 
ing days of summer in 
search of the wild herb 
root (Panax ąuinąue- 
folius), reputed to be a 
cure-all for everything 
from a hangover to a limp 
libido. The name ginseng 
comes from the Chinese 
"ren shen," or"shaped 
like a man." 

But ginseng hunters can't simply 
head out into the woods to forage. 
They must get a license from the State, 
valid only from August 20 to October 
10. In addition, they are reąuired to 
plant at the same site any seeds the 
plant bears when they pick it. An in- 
spector from the Vermont Department 
of Agriculture, Food & Markets must 
certify that the plant's aromatic, bit- 
ter-tasting roots were collected in ac- 
cordance with State law before ship- 
ments can be exported to the Far East. 

Last year's drought resulted in a 
smali harvest, and with a limited sup- 
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| tell ya, boys, tbis root 
is sweetl 

tbe auctioneer barks. 
"You go borne witb tbat, 
you’ll bave 
a wbole new lifd” 


ply, the roots fetched 
their highest average price 
ever: $557 a pound. 

But before you start 
thinking of ginseng col- 
lection as a second occu- 
pation, there's something 
you should know: Wild 
ginseng roots don't weigh 
much, and a pound means 
a lot of walking, a lot of 
dirty, broken fingemails. 

"It's like playing hide- 
and-seek, like finding a 
needle in the haystack. 
You really want to find 
it," explains Jeanne 
LaRock, 44, of Sudbury, 
who enjoys digging the 
roots, nicknamed "green 
gold," with her husband, 
Rupert. 

It takes 160 roots, on 
average, to eąual a single 
pound of dried ginseng. 
To get a dry pound, dig- 
gers have to start with 3.5 
pounds of fresh, green 
roots. And not just any 
roots will do. State law 
reąuires collected roots to 
be maturę, so hunters must count at 
least three five-fingered leaves on a 
plant before they can legally dig it up. 

"There's probably 50 really active 
diggers in the State of Vermont that 
dig morę than, say, a pound and a half 
or two pounds a year," says Brigham, 
who happens to be one of them. 

Brigham, 52, has been hunting shang 
— the slang for ginseng — in the Ver- 
mont woods for 40 years. "The people 
that dug ginseng before the prices got 
so high were retired people," he says. 
'Tt's just something the old guys did. 
Fm the old guy now." 

On this day, Brigham and his wife, 
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Judi, are out for an afternoon hilce on 
an old logging road in Bethel, polcing at 
hay-scented ferns with their walking 
sticlcs. Their miniaturę dachshund, 
Alex, plunders ahead, his taił whip- 
ping furiously at the fronds. 

It's late September, and the mapie, 
ash and butternut trees are lit with 
reds and yellows and stand beautifully 
mottled in Iow mountain light, but 
the couple's eyes are glued to the 
ground. 

The only foliage the Brighams want 
to see lies Iow. 

Between the ground cover and fallen 
leaves, wild ginseng can be tough to 
spot — never mind that Chinese lorę 
c 1 a i m s i t 
g 1 o w s i n 
the dark. "It 
grows where 
i t grows, 
and it don't 
grow where 
i t won't 
grow," Moe 
Brigham de- 
clares, mat- 
ter-of-factly. 

The hunters say wild gin- 
seng's showy companions — 
white baneberry, blue co- 
hosh and maidenhair ferns — 
can point them toward the 
nondescript herb, which 
grows in similar soil. But in 
deep shade, the burnt-orange 
berries of the jaclc-in-the-pul- 
pit can throw off an inexperi- 
enced sleuth in search of the 
telltale, heart-colored berries 
of the wild ginseng. 

Not Brigham. He knows 
not only whose woods these 
are but exactly what's in them. 

"By the size of the tops you can 
pretty much figurę out what you want 


to dig — whether 
or not it's even 
worth bending 
over to talce a 
loolc," says 
Brigham, the resi- 
dent technician 
for a security 
company. 

"My roots have 
got to be finger- 
sized or thumb- 
sized because 
once you talce this 
plant out, it's 
gone," he says. "We want ąuality root, 
not ąuantity.... We don't do it for the 
money. We do it for the 
fun." 

Finding one worth the 
effort, Brigham, who's 
dressed in bib overalls, 
grabs the wild ginseng 
plant and snaps off the fo¬ 
liage, exposing the root's 
necie. He claws at the dirt 
around it to loosen it, then 
pulls the root 
from earth to air 
by pinching it at 
the shoulders 
and tugging gen- 
tly so as many 
root hairs as 
possible cling to 
the bulbous 
legs. 

After harvest- 
ing the root, 
Brigham reseeds 
by putting ber¬ 
ries from the 
plant bacie in the 
same ground. To 
cover his traclcs, he also buries the gin- 
seng's top. He muses, "Next guy to 
come along wouldn't even lcnow I dug 


it, would he?" 

Although there 
are a bunch of 
State regulations, 
there's just one 
unwritten rule 
among shangers: 
Stay out of each 
other's ginseng 
beds. 

"The last thing 
that we need is to 
have just a bunch 
of people romping 
through the 
woods, wild-eyed, looking for ginseng 
and ... hitting a patch and cleaning it 
[out]," says Dave Hiclcs, a buyer from 
Granville, New York. "This is a very 
specialized sport, if you want to cali it 
that. A lot of these beds have been 
handed down for, God, three, four gen- 
erations." 

Moe Brigham lceeps a lcind of trea- 
sure map of his prized plots and shows 
it to me only after I promise not to 
talce notes on the locations. In a dog- 
eared Vermont Atlas et) Gazetteer he 
records his secret spots on topographic 
maps, using a different-colored Hi- 
Liter every year. 

"You can remember the woods — 
it's funny how you remember the 
woods -— but you don't remember 
where they are," he admits. "If I die, 
my son can find all these places." 

Ali the worlc of Moe and Judi 
Brigham, and the state's other ginseng 
hunters, is reduced, finally, to a elear 
plastic garbage bag fuli of dried-up, 
wrinlcled roots that loolc unappetizing, 
to say the least. 

Every year, on the first Saturday in 
December, the hunters gather in the 
cafeteria of the combined Whitcomb 
Junior/Senior High School and Bethel 
Elementary School for Vermont's one 


Moe Brigham and his wife, Judi , on 
the hunt for ginseng. Below, the red 
berries help identify the plant. Bottom, 
the dried roots are sold at the annual 
Vermont ginseng auction. Opposite, the 
plant's name stems from the Chinese 
zuords meaning man-shaped. 
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STALKING THE WILD GINSENG 


and only ginseng auction. Morę tradi- 
tional hunters — members of The Ver- 
mont Trappers Association — get to- 
gether earlier in the schooPs gymna- 
sium to hawk the musky pelts of red 
foxes, coyotes and fishers. The groups 
meet on the same day for the conve- 
nience of the dealers, many of whom 
buy both commodities. 

The roughly two months that elapse 
between the end of collection season 
and the ginseng auction allow time for 
the roots to dry. The Brighams lightly 
clean their roots with a toothbrush 
and, in a junk room at the back of their 
four-bedroom cape in Bethel, lay the 
harvest on screens lined with newspa- 
per — to prevent the precious hairs 
from catching. 

Ideally, instead of puckering length- 
wise, wild ginseng roots will dry to 
leave circles that resemble growth 
rings. "If it wrinkles around, that's the 
good type," Moe Brigham says. 

Asians have valued ginseng for cen- 
turies for its purported medicinal prop- 
erties, talcing it in tea, tablets and food. 
The roots taste somewhat lilce bitter 
licorice. The herb has been touted as a 
way to sharpen memory, stave off ag- 
ing, fight cancer, heighten sexual de- 
sire and even to strengthen the soul. 

But few shangers touch the stuff 
themselves. 

"I think it's mostly psychological," 
says Mikę Knox, a 44-year-old ma¬ 
chinę tool company supervisor from 
Springfield. "Tm not even curious. I 
may get hooked on it and may not 
want to sell it." 

Ginseng can be cultivated, but the 
wild roots are desired because legend 
has it that they are morę potent. A re¬ 
port released two years ago by the 
World Wildlife Fund and the World 
Conservation Union found that in 
seven of the 34 States where ginseng 
grows wild, it's on the verge of extinc- 
tion. Vermont was not one of the 
seven. However, Canada, once the 
leading exporter of American ginseng, 
now bans the digging of wild plants be¬ 
cause they have become so rare. 

About 20 years ago, ginseng turned 
up on a list of species protected under 
an international treaty, the Conven- 
tion on International Trade in Endan- 
gered Species. It's the same agreement 
that bans sale of elephant tusks and 
black rhinoceros horns, explains Scott 


Pfister, the State plant pathologist who 
certifies Vermont ginseng for export. 

After ginseng madę the list, the U.S., 
a treaty signatory, was reąuired to 
prove to the international community 
that harvesting the plant wasn't harm- 
ing its chances of reproducing in the 
wild. In short, a State conservation 
program had to be in place. 

The Vermont Ginseng Association, 
a nonprofit group dedicated to the 
sound management and harvesting of 
the plant, was founded in 1984 to fili 
the gap. The group has 35 members 
and hosts the annual auction. 

Before the 1999 sale begins, the three 
dealers who've come to Bethel take 
laps around the lunchroom to look 
over the bags of wild ginseng roots 
lined up on the tables. The bags have 
lot numbers assigned when the roots 
are weighed in ; there are 21 lots. 

The buyers stick their hands in the 
bags, scooping up open fistfuls of roots 
like kids reaching into the penny 
candy barrel at the generał storę. They 
inspect the roots for size, shape, color 
and texture with a look that reveals 
nothing and let them tumbie through 
their fingers back into the bags. 

When it comes to ginseng roots, the 
bigger the better. The premium roots 
are also round and — rather than being 
carrot-shaped — have appendages. 
They are golden brown and have the 
density of cork. 

"They just start bidding, just auc- 
tioning off what you've walked so 
many miles to get," says Jeanne 
LaRock, an office manager for a den- 
tist. "It's just very nerve-wracking." 

Auctioneer Ron Wright of Derby 
warbles, rapid-fire, through a litany of 
prices — "Tve got 450! 460? 460? Give 
me 460. 70. 70. 70. 70. 70. 80. 80. 80. 
80. 80. 80. Give me 480. 490? Now 
500. Now 510. 520 ..." His arms pump 
up and down as if to keep pace with 
his racing heart as the price rises. 

Buyers Wayne Kingsley, Steve Kor- 
shak and Hicks hang together, assent- 
ing to a price with an ever-so-slight 
nod of the head. Kingsley eats a sand- I 
wich. Hicks chews gum and occasion- 
ally strokes his deep red beard. 

"I tell ya, boys, this root is sweet'." 
Wright barks. "You go home with that, 
you '11 have a whole new life!" 

Ali three buyers peer into the top of 
the see-through bag for a second look. 
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"No guarantees," the auctioneer 
adds with a guffaw. 

Roughly 50 people, mostly men, are 
crowded into the school cafeteria. Half 
of them are wearing flannel shirts and 
half, with some overlap, are wearing 
baseball caps. Everyone's twisting un- 
comfortably on the smali metal stools 
attached to the lunch tables. 

"Let's go!" Wright shouts when 
there's a luli in the back-and-forth bid- 
ding. "Save me some chattin'!" 

Eventually, 32.24 pounds of wild 
ginseng root are sold. 

Dealers make their checks out to 
the Vermont Ginseng Association,- the 
association pays the diggers after sub- 
tracting a commission of two percent- 
age points. (One percentage point goes 
for the auctioneer's salary, and one 
percentage point goes to the trappers 
association to help rent the schools.) 

"What I used to do is pay my prop- 
erty taxes out of it," Moe Brigham says 
of the mad money earned from root 
selling. "I bought a chainsaw one year. 
I bought a TV. Paid off a credit card. 
Vacations." Son Nate, 26, bought his 
first used pickup truck with ginseng 
money. 

Francis and Iris Miller of Bridport dig 
together but keep their spoils separate. 

"We like to needle each other as to 
who got the best price," says Francis 
Miller, 70, a retired service inspector 
for a machinę tool company. "It was a 
closed auction last year, and I got $386 
[a pound] and she got $364 [a pound], 
see, so I beat her. But this year, she got 
$5 morę a pound than I did." 

White-haired Iris Miller, 68, raked in 
the highest price of the day: $645 a 
pound. 

Maybe keeping things separate has 
lcept the Millers together. 

"His money is his, and minę is minę. 
And we share, sometimes. I share morę 
than he does," Iris Miller confesses in 
a whisper. "But we've been married 49 
years, and we haven't killed each other 
— yet." 


For information about the Vermont 
Ginseng Association, contact Tim 
Knox at (802) 885-4720. co? 


Burlington writer Stacey Chase imbibed a 
cup of ginseng tea, compliments of the 
Brighams, while researching this article 
and can only hope it helped the project. 



Chances abound along Vermont's storied waterways. 
From the turns of the beautiful Lamoille to the open 
reaches of Lakę Champlain, Yermont presents an 


unbeatable combination of world-class fishing and 
glorious scenery. So, take a chance on something big 
and cali for a free Yermont Fishing Guide today. 



YERMONT 


FISH & WILDLIFE DEPARTMENT 

802-241-3700 
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of Wilmington 
Southern Vermont's 
Quintessential Inn 
So Much...So Near...All Yearl 
Accommodations, Fine Dining 
& Sunday Brunch offered in 
an elegant, yet relaxed atmosphere. ' 

www.whitehouseinn.com 
( 800 ) 541-2135 • ( 802 ) 464-2135 


Brattleboro 


Benningn 


Sample Drive Boston 21/2 

Times/hrs. NYC 4 

Albany 11/2 


877-VTrSOUTH 
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ofFine Country 



(802) 464-3055 • (800) 545-8449 
Route 100 • P.O. Box 1151 
West I)over, Yermont 05356 


Deborah Amazon, Richard Caplan, 
John Redd, David Cooper, Nancy Lovell, 
Allen Jones, Jennifer Hovey Densniore 


e-mail: deerfld@sover.net 
www.vermontrealestate-usa.com 




Charming, antique-filled rooms 
Woodburning fireplaces, private baths 
Fuli Country Breakfast 
TollFree: 800-639-3588 
Web Site: deerfieldvalleyinn.com 
Route 100, West Dover, Yermont 05356 


From the trailside Grand Summit 



River Winery 

IS AN# TASTINgA 


Open 7 Days — 10 am to 5 pm 
Located on Route 112 
Jacksonvil!e, VT 
6 Miles South of Wilmington, VT 
802-368-7557 


800.664.6535 / www.mountsnow.com 


Resort Hotel to the lakeside Snów Lakę Lodge 


c= 


Wake up to a Mount Snów morning. 

Foliage Packages. 

or our four mountainside condo villages, 

Grand Summit Resort Hotel $64 

your foliage vacation is right outside your door. 

Mount Snów Condos $66 


Packages are per person per night and inelude lodging and a chairlift ridc. 


Snów Lakę Lodge $43 


_ 




















































A Mountain Retreat 
for Ali Reasons! 


Getting Around is a Snap! 

The MOOver provides free 
transportation throughout the 
Mount Snów Valley every day, 
with 27 stops along the way! 


TD A TT ’0 


Nestled among pines on 
a quiet country road, we 
offer 15 lavishly decor- 
ated rooms on ten 
secluded acres only 4 
miles from Mt. Snów golf 
and mountain biking. 


802-464-2727 V 
800-859-2585 jAtiSz 

www.trailsenovr, 


For Morę Information on Mount Snów Vallev 
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Serving the Mount Snow/Haystack 
Region and Southern Vermont 
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' ilmt & Spatau’ra«t 

A Smali Country 
Inn on the edge 
of the Village 
featuring Fine 
Country Dining 
& Lodging. Candlelight dining, fine wines 
and cocktails, fireplace suites with 
Whirlpool. Renee and Tad Lyon, Innkeepers. 

Rt. 9 West, Wilmington VT 05363 
802-464-3768 • 800-845-7548 
www.redshutterinn.com 


Adams Farm 



“Top 10 Best Places in Vermont for a Family Outing.” 
Vennont Magazine 

Feed animals • Milk goats • Farm Storę 
Over 100 Quilts • Haunted Hay Rides in Oct. 

802-464-3762 

15 Higley Hill. Wilmington VT 05356 

www.adamsfamilyfarm.com 




CARRIAGE REALTY 

Route 100N, West Dover, VT 

SALES • RENTAL RESERVATIONS 
MANAGEMENT SERVICES 

802-464-7171 • 1-800-445-7368 

email: vtrental@together.net 
Each office independently owned and operated. 


Charming • Excellent Food 
Idyllic Setting • Lovely Gardens 
Many Amenities • Ski & Golf Packages 
Groups, Reunions & Weddings Welcome 

800 - 682-4637 

Email: mtneer@sover.net 
Web: www.mountaineerinn.com 



From start to finish, Dover Building Timberframes 
represent the peak of both country contemporary 
styling, and energy efficiency. Warm natural interiors 
featuring soaring open spaces. Complete design 
flexibility, your plans or ours. 

We produce each frame individually 
by hand. For a fuli color planning 
package contact us at 
tframes@northrealestate.com 
or cali us at 802-464-8815. 




Ronie 100 , West Dover , VT 05356 


KORTU 

REAL ESTATE 

StfM 

Mount Snów & Haystack area! 

Largest inventory of chalets and condominiums 
for SALE or RENT! 

800-892-6500 • 802-464-2196 MLS 

www.nortfirealesiate.com/vt • northre@sover.net 
* Opcrators of the Mount Snów Airport 
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Making Meteorologists at Lyndon 


By Eliot Tozer 
Photographed by Jerry LeBlond 



Students analyze the zueather in the 
meteorology lab at Lyndon 
State College. Lyndon's meteorologu 
graduates find jobs nationwide. 


H igh on a windy hill in the mid- 
dle of the Northeast Kingdom, a 
dedicated group of young peo- 
ple with their eyes on the sky and 
their feet on the ground are laboring 
through their fourth and finał year of 
math, physics and other esoterica at 
Lyndon State College. Come June, 
they will scatter to exotic sites around 
the world to tell ordinary people what 
they want to hear most — whether it 
will rain before moming. 

These are the students in the mete- 
orology program at LSC, the only un- 
dergraduate meteorology program in 
Vermont and a very successful one. 

Lyndon State College, in Lyn- 
donville, started as a one-year normal 
school in 1911 and evolved into a mod- 
est four-year college with about 1,000 
students — until January 1974, when 
it took over the meteorology program 
of Belknap College. Within a few years, 
the Lyndon meteorology program was 
sending its graduates off to Antarctica, 
Saudi Arabia and Brussels, not to men- 
tion all over the United States and, es- 
pecially, to most of the National 
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Weather Service offices and many tele- 
vision stations. Among its best known 
graduates in Vermont are Steve Mal- 
eski and Mark Breen, who enlighten 
Vermonters every day with their fore- 
casts on Vermont Public Radio. 

"The LSC Meteorology Department 
is very successful for two reasons: It 
does one thing and it does it well," 
said Dr. Bruce Berryman, a longtime 
member of the meteorology faculty 
who is now Lyndon's associate acade- 
mic dean. That "one thing" is turning 
out top-quality operational meteorolo¬ 
gists, men and women who can read 
pressure charts and temperaturę ta- 
bles, figurę out what is going on in the 
wild blue yonder, then forecast what 
will happen next and explain it to a 
particular audience, whether it's the 
National Weather Service, television 
yiewers, the military, flight operations 
managers, climatologists, business- 
men or recreation directors. Time and 
again, graduates must predict and pre- 
sent. 

To earn a degree in meteorology at 
LSC, students must complete three se- 
mesters of calculus and two semesters 
of physics and take courses in atmos- 
pheric thermodynamics, climatology, 
radiation, atmospheric dynamics and 
synoptic analysis. For dessert they 
may take courses in hydrometeorology 
(predicting floods is big these days), 
microclimatology (frost in the valley?), 
and mesoscale meteorology (tornadoes 
and other cataclysmic events). 

Usually, there are about 100 stu¬ 
dents working toward a bachelor of 
science degree in meteorology. Most 
entertain an almost mystical affection 
for the great dome of the sky, the 
clouds that define it and the rain and 
snów that connect us to it. Steve 
Maleski remembers trembling with 


excitement at the towering magnifi- 
cence of a thunderhead when he was 5 
years old. As a boy, Michael Cameron, 
a 1997 graduate of LSC, was moved by 
his mother's tales of midwestern tor¬ 
nadoes. Others are fascinated by the 
unexpected changes in the air around 
them. Students arrive at LSC moti- 
vated to learn the hows and whys of 
weather. 

And they receive almost unlimited 
help. The student-faculty ratio is 17 to 
1. Classes are smali, and all courses 
are taught by faculty, not graduate stu¬ 
dents or teaching assistants. 

The department was one of the first 
in the country to realize that the com- 
plex dynamics of weather could be 
better taught with computers. The 
staff now includes a full-time Com¬ 
puter expert, and the faculty uses com¬ 
puters in imaginative ways. Dr. 
William Fingerhut wrote a software 
program that converts the dry tables of 
data about jet streams into an ani- 
mated representation in fuli color. He 
can even cut the jet streams in half to 
show them in action in cross-section. 

And the Computer connection 
strengthens as the powers of technol- 
ogy grow. The meteorology lab has 
weather data flowing into it 24 hours a 
day, seven days a week. 

"If we have a hurricane happening 
off the coast, we can access that infor- 
mation in real time," says Assistant 
Professor Nolan Atkins, who is co- 
chair of the department with Assistant 
Professor Pam Grube. 

Still, computers can only guide fore- 
casters. After they have read the NWS 
forecast, analyzed the data and crossed 
their fingers, they must use their un- 
derstanding and intuition. Retired LSC 
meteorology professor Dr. Patrick 
Gannon says, "I have a sixth sense 














about what's going to happen." 

The payoff comes when the student, 
bursting with theory, addled by num- 
bers and overwhelmed by images, 
walks into the "met lab" to produce 
his or her forecast. It will be used in 
several places, including the depart- 
ment's weather phone (802-626-6412) 
and its Internet Web site, apollo.lsc. 
vsc.edu. Surveys show that people 
who visit the LSC Web site include 
the State transportation department, 
police departments, other universities, 
armed forces in Europę and just plain 
folks who want to know whether it 
will rain on the Fourth of July paradę. 


Student Scott Gebelein enters the 
lab at 8 a.m. to begin preparation for 
his 5:30 p.m. broadcast. He is faced 
d with a staggering array of charts — 
they cover one wali — showing tem- 
M peratures, precipitation, dew point, 
winds and barometric pressure for yes- 
: terday, today and tomorrow. There are 

data on five different levels of the at- 
j mosphere, forecasts of severe weather 
in mid-America and predictions by the 
National Weather Service for selected 
cities around the country. Among 
other things. 

Lilce most forecasters, Gebelein be- 
gins by looking at the surface analysis 
from the National Center for Environ- 
mental Prediction and drawing the 
map that shows surface conditions: 
where the highs and lows and fronts 
are. This is the map that LSC-TV will 
project onto your television screen if 
you are one of the 6,000 viewers 
within its broadcast rangę. 

It's also a useful pedagogical device. 
"There's something about sitting 
down to plot a map," says Dr. Gan- 
non, "that forces you to loolc at each 
piece of data. There's all sorts of 
chaotic things going on out there, and 
you're going to miss them if you just 
use the NWS machinę forecast." 

Gebelein, eager to produce a richly 
visual broadcast, also draws a map 
showing Iow temperatures in the re¬ 
gion — "The Northeast Kingdom is al- 
ways the coldest spot" — a satellite 
map, a "tomorrow" map and a State 
page that shows temperatures, wind 
chill and sky conditions. The latter 
will be on the floor at his feet where 
he can refer to it unobtrusively during 
the broadcast. 




Knead a little R & R? 


ęVisirKing.Arthur Flour, a baker s playground, where you can 

a*. - . 

plimge your hands into dough at our school, enjoy splendid 
.breads and pastries [tom our bakery, and shop for premium 
baking ingredients and tools at our storę. 

King Arthur Flour. Dedicated To The Pure Joy Of Baking. 
Bakery • Storę • School 

Norwich, Vermont . 802.649.3361 . www.KingArthurFlour.com 
Storę and Bakery hours: Monday-Saturday 9 to 6, Sunday 1 ] to 4 
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Cali 802-496-3027 fora brochure or to make an appointment 
to see this technologa at work. 

E 

X. ROSSETTO CONSTRUCTION I 

ENERGY EFFICIENT. LOW MAINTENANCF HOMFS 

3 60 Mikhal Drive • Fayston, VT 05673 
www.madriver.com/alross • sensei@madriver.com 
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Madc In Vermont 
Musie Fcstival 


September 27 

Vergennes 

September 28 

St. Albans 

September 29 

Johnson 

September 30 

Lyndonville 

October I 

Derby Linę 

October 4 

Brattleboro 

October 5 

Bennington 

October 6 

Rutland 

October 7 

Middlebury 

October 8 

Waitsfield 



V E R M • N 
S Y M P H 9. N 
ORCHESTR 

JAIME LAREDO, MUSIC DIRECTOR 


For tickets and complete Schedule: 

I-800-YSO-9293, xI2 www.vso.org 
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Discover the Yermont 


Cali tollfree 877-VTSBEST 
jor jo ar 

FREE48PAGE 

MAGAZINE 

Yisit us at 

www. southerwermont. com 
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He decides that the Iow off the At¬ 
lantic coast will probably be a bit 
deeper than the NWS has predicted — 
"There's a lot of vertical motion in the 
atmosphere ,/ — and so there may be 
snów in the mountains of West Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina. He also pre- 
dicts that a high in Canada will reach 
pretty far south and keep the Kingdom 
fairly dry. 

He's confident that he's analyzed 
the data correctly, and besides, he lis- 
tened to Steve Maleskhs forecast on 
Vermont Public Radio this morning. 

At 5 p.m., he bundles up the floppy 
disk with his map on it, his books, cal- 
culator, Celsius-Fahrenheit tempera¬ 
turę converter and makeup kit and 
hurries out of the classroom building 
across campus to the LSC-TV studio 
run by the college's Television Studies 
Department. 

The studio is a maelstrom. News re- 
porters edit their stories, running tapes 
at high speed, malcing them sound lilce 
Chip 'ri Dale. The anchor person prac- 
tices her delivery. The director per- 
spires — and they're not even on the 
air yet. The producer, suddenly realiz- 
ing that a piece of videotape is miss- 
ing, wonders why he gave up a geology 
major for this. 

Scott picks up the earpiece through 
which the producer will cue him — 
and almost immediately, it seems, tell 
him he's out of time — and heads for 
the makeup room. "Television lights 
make me look white," he says. 

As he applies makeup, he goes 
through the broadcast in his mind, es- 
pecially what he will say in malcing 
the transitions from one chart to an- 
other. "No matter how badly I mess 
up," he says, "I don't stop because I 
can't stop out there." 

Now, into the studio to make cer- 
tain he will get 150 fuli seconds, to 
pług in his earpiece, and to run through 
the entire broadcast again. And again. 
And to pace. 

Assistant Professor of Meteorology 
Pam Grube teaches the broadcast stu- 
dents how to forecast and correctly de- 
pict weather features on their maps, 
then grades their work for meteorolog- 
ical content. Professor Cynthia Bald- 
win of the Television Studies Depart¬ 
ment teaches the students their on-air 
Communications and presentation 
skills and critiąues their performances. 


To an outside observer, Scott 
Gebelein seems to do well. The mes- 
sage comes through — it will be un- 
usually cold, and there may be snów 
flurries tonight — but Professor Bald- 
win has seen other things. 

After the broadcast, she runs a video- 
tape of his performance over and over 
again, sometimes excruciatingly 
slowly. "You were a little casual, 
standing on one leg, and your eyes 
were a bit sąuinty. Also, you're not 
talking to anybody. Bring your head up 
and force yourself to leave it there. 
Thinlc of the viewer who goes out of 
the room ; you want him or her to be 
able to follow your forecast. You're 
lifting your elbow again. When you 
transition from the map showing tem¬ 
peraturę extremes, make a big deal of 
it. Try it again." 

At any ratę, that night it was very 
cold, and there were snów flurries. 

Aimee Rzewuski also has trouble 
with transitions, but she is confident 
she can make good forecasts. She likes 
to tell the story of the fali day when 
she predicted a storm would hit the 
Northeast Kingdom — even though 
the NWS had not — and went home to 
find that the Weather Channel was 
also saying there would be no storm, 
but woke up the next morning to find 
that she had been correct. 

Aimee's from Charlestown, Rhode 
Island, "a town so smali it doesn't 
have streetlights." She wanted to be a 
Rockette, but she's two inches too 
short, so she came to LSC to major in 
Communications with a minor in 
weather broadcasting. Asked if she 
found it difficult, she said, "New Eng- 
land weather is hard to predict because 
it changes so much, but Vermont 
weather is easy. You can almost bet 
it's going to be cloudy with a chance of 
precipitation." 

• 

For information on Lyndon's mete¬ 
orology program or for a weather fore¬ 
cast, try the Web site apollo.lsc.vsc. edu. 
The weather phone is (802) 626-6412. 
For generał information on Lyndon 
State College, cali (802) 626-6200 or try 
the Web site www.lsc.vsc.edu. 


Eliot Tozer lives in Tappan, New York. He 
has written about lilacs, weathermen 
Mark Breen and Steve Maleski and garden 
guru Dick Raymond for Yermont Life. 
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scrvicc ncvcr go out o 


f style. 


In the Heart of the Champlain Yalley • For morę information cali the Yergennes Area Cham ber of Commerce • 802-877-0080 


ADDIS 
OUIFITTERSI 


^ontinuing a 94 year traJition of family clotfiinvj in downtown Vcrs|cnncs. 

1/9 Ad a i n S t . , Yergennes, Yermont 8 O 2-877-6337 


“Utterly amazing food.” 

—Fodor’s 1999 

INNOVATIVE FRENCH COUNTRY FOOD 
802-877-3413 
VERGENNES, V E R M O N T 
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CLASSIC STITCHINC 

in Historie Yergennts 


Custom and 
commercial 
embroidery. 

VISIT US! 

At the corner of Main & Green Streets 
802-877-3659 classic@together.net 
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W omen ’s, 
men ’s and 
children ’s 
clothing. 


• LAMPS • PRINTS AND PAINTINGS . 


STONE BŁOCK 
ANTIQUES 


219 MAIN STREET 

VERGEN N ES, VERMONT 
GREG HAMILTON & MIKĘ WILSON 


BUYING and SELLING 

TUESDAY - SATURDAY 1 1-5 


802 . 877.3359 


• ORIENTALIA • FRAMES • TOYS • 
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Twakwork 


Custom Needlepoint to Stitch 
New Designs by Favorite Artists 
By Appoinlment or Chance 
Cash or Check 

PO Box 148 • Yergennes, VT05491 • (802)877-2974 



Kennedy Brothers 

Where old time values still exist: 


With Vermont Quality Products 
in our Country Storę, plus over 
200 Antiąues and Crafts Booths 

Open Daily • 802-877-2975 
Rt. 22A (Just off Rt.7) Vergennes, VT 
www.kennedy-brothers.com 
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o o t w o r k ól 


Featuring the best 
of ccmtcrt fcctwear from 
Europe s finest shoemakers 


Stegmann 

NAOT 


Stonetly 


Ara 


2 DOORS DOWN FROM EVERYWEAR 
245 Main St., Yergennes 877-1 5 1 8 
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WashburnAntiques 


Antiąues, Candles, Linens 
Antiąue Reproductions 

175 Main Street 
Vergennes, VT 05491 

802 - 877 " 1558 
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American Countrywear 



MicroFleece Shirt 


Company Outlet Storę 


• CL0SE0UTS • 0VERRUNS • 
at greatly reduced prices 

w ww.lewiscreek.com 

Lewis Creek 
Countrywear 

300 Main St, Vergennes 
1-800-336-4884 

Fuli Color Catalog Available 
Circle Reader Service Number 240 















































































































Mapie Landmark. Inc. 
1297 Exchange Street 
Middlebury. VT 05753 
(800) 421-4223 




Order factory direct 

www.nametrains.com 


Madę in Vermont • Madę of Rock Mapie • Lifetime Guarantee 
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Round Barn Merinos 


Vermont’s largest Merino sheep farm gives 
you sophisticated, country knitwear you 
will cherish for years to come. Experience 
the beauty of soft, elegant Merino wool, 
knit into timeless creations. 

Catalog available. 

Custom orders welcome. 
Website coming soon. 


Round Barn Merinos 
4263 Route 7, Ferrisburgh, VT 05456 
800.219.1127 


Officially authorized by 
The Jericho Historical Society 

Vermont Snowflakes 

68 Vt. Route 15 
Jericho, Yermont 05465 


The Official 2000 

“Snowflake” Bendey ® 
Pewter Ornament 

Designed from an original 
Wilson A. Bentley 

Microphotograph from the Archives of 
The Jericho Historical Society 

Handcrafted in fine pewter by Vermont’s 
own Danforth Pewterers 

$15.00 plus $2.00 S&H (Gift Boxed) 

Vermont residents please add 5% sales tax 

Mail Check/M.O. or MC/VISA Phone Orders 

Cali: (802) 899-1739 

www.vermontsnowflakes.com 
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TRADITION OF QUALITY ^ 

Vermont Mail Order Gifts 
& Spedalty Foods 


The Yermont Apple Baker 


Add cinnamon and 
mapie syrup, pop in 
oven or microwave for a 
scrumptious dessert. 


From 

Stone Soldier 
Pottery 


V ermont's reputation for high ąuality is well-deserved. 
For morę than a century, the state's artisans, food 
makers, and manufacturers have been known for the 
excellence of their wares. 

Now you can sample and enjoy Vermont gifts and foods 
from the comfort of your home, either by mail, telephone, 
or via our internet address: http://www.vtlife.com 
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YERMONT LIFE 
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$32.00/s?t oł Baker 

$30.00/syrup pitcher postpaid. 
M/C. YISA, Check 


P.O. Box 286 
aćksonville, VT 05342 
(802) 368-7077 


“A Gardener s Paradise” 

Fine quality gifts for the 
garden and home 

• Exquisite Florals • 

• Unique Candles • 

• Vermont Country Baskets • 

Cali for free catalogue 

1 - 800 - 488-2643 

www.cogersugarhouse.com 

15 Baltimore Road, (jct. Rte. 10) 
North Springfield, VT 05150 
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CUK« for tk« COfrvłrvOh C lotUs 

Fcd ^ood xlI ov«r witk our 
c2wsuiil c.o\xsfy U/ON^S ciotki^. 


factory etc*... inc. 
*spińted hats ... carefree clothing 

Quechee, Vermont 

www.fathat.com 

80Z-296-6646 


ci.il for i. FREE Ci.ti.loy 
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Huggable finger puppet with 
two fniit spreads. 

1-802-626-3947 


wwvv.blackbearproducts.com 

VISA, MC, Disc accepted. 


BLACK BEAR Products 

Box 296 • St. Johnsbury Center, VT 05863 


Fine ąuality New Englatid gifts 
for the palate and home. 


YARIETIES AYAILABLE: 



Rhubarb-Apple 
Cranberry-Rhubarb 
Strawberry 
Strawberry-Rhubarb 
Plum Butter 
Cranberry-Apple 
Raspberry 
Strawberry-Cranberry 
(AUfruit handpicked in Yermont mountains) 



Notecards 


T-Shirts 


Odginał Silkscreens by Yermont Artist Phyllis Chase 


Apple Mountain, 30 Church Street, Burlington, VT 05401 

To Order Cali 1-800-639-5052 
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This historical treasure captures the 

soul and spirit of Yermont. 


A Vermont Century . published by 
The Times Argus and the Rutland Herald, 
is a historical collection of photographs 
and essays honoring the unforgettable 
faces, moments, struggles and triumphs 
of the past 100 years. 

A perfect gift. $34.95 plus tax and shipping 

TO PURCHASE, STOP BY OUR OFFICES: 

Barre (8-5) Montpelier (11-5) Rutland (8-5) 


TO ORDER CALL 802-479-0191 or in-state only 1-800-649-0285 



Signature Series Mapie Syrup 


First Night 


Each year the first syrup off the evapo- 
rator has the lightest taste, is golden in 
color and is given the highest grade. 


In a 1.2 pint 

e-usable, 
glass 
decanter 
for 821.95 

Delivered 

cali for free catalogue 


MORSE 


For 200 years, 

The Morse Farm. 
Monlpelier, VT 

1-800/242-2740 

1-802/223-7450 FAX 
1-802/223-2740 in VT 
www.morsefarm.com 
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100% Vermont Specialty 
Foods & Homemade 
Crafts 




• Wide basket selection for all occasions 
decorated with dried wildflowers. 

• Order before December 5th and receive FREE shipping. 

Green Mountain Gift Baskets 

308 Many Waters Road • Bristol, YT 05443 

800 - 613-4642 

Corporate accounts welcome. For ordering visit website 

_ www.sover.net/-gmgb _ 


SHELBURNE 

Award-winning 

Farmhouse 
Cheddar Cheese 

Aged 6 months-2 years; Smoked 

WONDERFULLY FLAVORFD; 
PERFECTLY AGED. 

Cali , zńsit online , or stop by our 
Welcome Center & Farm Storę. 

ururw.shelbimiefarms. org 
1611 Harbor Road 
Shelbume, VT • (802) 985-8686 
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Richly Scented - Vibrant Colors - 
L.ong Easting. Hand-poured on our 
dairy farm in Holland. VT. Votives 
plus 4 oz., 8 oz., 20 oz. and 30 oz. 
candles in preserve jars availablc. 
Choose trom morę than 45 scents. 


Wholesale and fundraising accounts 

welcome. Cali for a list of scents and order forms. Ask about our Vermont Candle Club. 

To Order cali 800-265-7779 S/H included for rctail orders. www.strictlyvermont.com 

Ix)w order rcquiremcnt for wholesalers. Y1SA/MC Accepted, VT residents add 5% sal es tax. 


Strictly Vermont 
Candles 

Try Our New Scent: 
Cbristmas in Yermont 


Strictly Yermont Candles, 405 School Road, Holland, VT 05830 phone: 802-895-9944 



Yermont Yideo Collection 


Get ready for a dazzling trip through the most beautiful 
autumn foliage in the world. Our 50-min. video, AUTUMN 
TRAILS AND COVERED BRIDGES, tours back roads, vil- 
lages and many covered bridges. Ride a train, visit a har- 
vest festival and watch cider being madę as we spin tales 
of Vermonters and their escapades. $19.95 + $4.00 S/H 

Visit us at ivmv.odysseyvermont.com 
Special price for 3, AUTUMN TRAILS AND COYERED 
BRIDGES, A GREEN MOUNTAIN JOURNEY and 
COLORS OF THE NORTHEAST KINGDOM, all for only 
$53.87 + $7.50 S/H 

Vters add 5% tax 1 - 800 - 996-6927 

ODYSSEY PRODUCTIONS OF YERMONT 
P.O. Box 929-C, Williston, VT 05495 
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Green Mo u n tą i n Gift 
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\ kmoiii-Lire 


2001 Calendars 


2001 \ermont Life Classic Wall Calendar 

The most popular item in our catalog. 8 x 1014, wire 
bound, with ample space for notes and appointments. 

CWC1010 $10.95 

(CWC1210 Two or Morę $10.50 ea.) 


2001 Vermont Life Engagement Book 

A compact, week-at-a-glance organizer with 55 color 
photographs of Vermont people and landscapes. 5% x 814, 
boxed, ready for gift mailing. Also makes a diary! 

CEB1011 $10.95 (CEB1211 Two or Morę $10.50 ea.) 


2001 Vermont Life Pocket Calendar 

This purse-sized weekly calendar with space for reminders, 
notes, birthdays, etc., contains 12 scenes of Vermont’s 
spectacular seasons. 

CPC1035 $6.95 (CPC1235 Two or Morę $6.50 ea.) 



Autumn Notę Cube® 

Our popular 31Ginch-square Notę Cube® features a beautiful covered 
bridge photo by William Johnson on all four sides. Over 700 sheets! 

Keep it by the phone or wherever you jot notes. 
NCUB078 $7.95 (NCUB278 Two or Morę $7.50 ea.) 


To order cali Toll Free: 1-800-455-3399, ext. 0036 

8 AM-4:30 PM ET, or use the bound-in Order Form, opposite. 


when you order all three calendars shown above in our 
3-Calendar Gift Pack. Use the special item number below: 

3-Calendar Gift Pack $25.95 CCC1045 


Vermont Seasons Calendar 2001 with Weather Notes 

Yermont Life 's largest format wali calendar! 


Showcasing the beauty of Vermont in all its seasonal splen¬ 
dor. Each month features a beautiful photo, fascinating Ver- 
mont weather facts, lorę and statistics, plus room to write 
your own notes. 13 x 1014, opening to 13 x 21. 

CWE1052 $12.95 (CWE1252 Two or Morę $11.95 ea.) 
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• PICTURE VERMONT 

I (continued from page 47) 

j Andre Jenny, a Swiss-born travel pho- 
| tographer who moved to Montpelier 
from Atlanta in 1995, has been pho- 
tographing the dome of the Vermont 
State House in different seasons, from 
different angles and in different light. 
Jenny's advice to amateurs is to take 
| lots of pictures and study them, even 
— or perhaps especially — the disap- 
pointing ones. "It's all about practice 
and shooting so many pictures that, in 
: the end, you know what makes a good 
| one/'he says. 

Many Vermont photographers find 
: their subjects close to home. Jon 
! Gilbert Fox left a career as a dance and 
i theater photographer in Washington, 
W D.C., to move to Vermont in 1978. He 
I photographed the State and its people 
M and eventually published a boolc called 
If The Vermonters. 

Fox's first Vermont Life photo 
[ caught a shaft of early light coming 
through a stained glass window he 
passed several mornings a week on his 
way from his house in Strafford to 
Hanover, New Hampshire, where he 
taught photography. One elear, cold 
morning — it was -30° — he stopped 
and dug a hole in the snów to elear the 
ł window and captured the image with 
his camera. 

Fox "discovered" Vermont by dri- 
ving the back roads, exploring out-of- 
f the-way towns, talcing pictures of 
whatever caught his eye. A valuable 
tool on his forays was a Yermont road 


atlas such as those published by North¬ 
ern Cartographic or DeLorme. Besides 
being guides to the state's most re- 
mote back roads, they include topo- 
graphic details, a plus in getting to 
those elusive hilltops to photograph 
sunsets or fog rising out of the valleys 
in the early morning. Fox, who col- 
lects old books, also travels with a list 
of antiąuarian booksellers to add a 
sense of destination to otherwise ran¬ 
dom wanderings. A guide to antiąue 
shops or smali museums might serve 
the same purpose, with the added ben- 
efit of making visitors morę aware of 
the history and architecture of the re- 
gions they are visiting. 

Alan Graham began his career as a 
camera-toting tourist, though he al- 
ways approached photography seri- 
ously. He was an employment coun- 
selor in Syracuse, New York, in the 
1970s. "I had looked at issues of yer¬ 
mont Life and had seen some wonder- 
ful pictures. And I thought, T'd like to 
try that,' " he recalls. 

Several times a year, Graham would 
visit Vermont with his wife and spend 
a few days driving around taking pic¬ 
tures. He was almost always disap- 
pointed with his results. It took years 
of looking at pictures and saying, "I re- 
ally missed that one," before he began 
submitting his work for publication. 
He attributes his success to "a little 
luck and a lot of persistence." 

Nowadays, amateurs often approach 


Graham when he's working. "Some 
people come to Vermont with a cam¬ 
era and take a few shots and don't 
thinlc much about it, but there are a 
lot of people who do take it seriously. 
When they find out you're a Veimont 
Life photographer, the ąuestions start. 
Sometimes after I pack up my camera 
I'll see someone set up their tripod ex- 
actly where I was standing." Graham 
believes those people are missing the 
point. "If you're going to translate 
what you feel on film, you have to try 
to understand what it is that attracts 
you to a certain spot." 

There are Web sites and books that 
relate in detail where to go and where 
to stand to replicate the ąuintessential 
photographs that everyone associates 
with Vermont. "You'11 bump into pho¬ 
tographers during foliage season and 
you'11 hear them say they 'got' East 
Corinth, or the Jenne Farm," says Gra¬ 
ham. "It sounds like they're checking 
things off on a score card." 

Graham travels with a little folding 
chair in the back of his car. Once in a 
while he takes it out and simply sits, 
taking the scene in, not just with his 
eyes but with all his senses: the smells, 
the way the air feels. 

"There are times," he says, "when 
it's good to slow down and just soak it 
in through all your senses." c ^ 5 


Susan Keese lives in the Southern yer¬ 
mont town of Newfane. 


TIPS FROM THE PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Frame it. It takes a good deal of experience (or a moment of 
luck) to get a sweeping scenie view to "pop" and appear three-di- 
mensional. It's often a good idea to find a detail — a low-hanging 
branch that catches the light, for example. Try framing a scene or 
architecture with a close-up of brilliant leaves to create a feeling 
of depth. 

Photograph your favorite activities. Use a point-and-shoot 
camera for that rock climbing or kayaking trip. "Learn to antici- 
pate where the interesting action will happen," says Alden Pellett. 
"Then position yourself to get the angle that's going to give you 
the best shot." 

Take pictures of your friends, but don't forget yourself. Kindra 
Clineff likes to hołd her camera at arnYs length and snap her own 
picture when she finds herself in some memorable place or situa- 
tion. 

Move in close. Many people don't realize how close you have 
to be to get a photo that makes an impact. "A lot of people will 
show you a picture with a little speck in the corner and say, 


That's a moose on the lakę/ " says Alden Pellett. "Even with a 
telephoto lens, you might be too far away to get a good picture. A 
Professional might move in close and use a telephoto lens, to get 
every little droplet of water dripping off the moose's snout." 

Notice the light. Photography isn't just about reproducing like- 
nesses of objects or places or events but about making a record of 
the way they caught the light at a particular moment. "You could 
be riding along a dirt road at a certain time of day, and everything 
looks pretty duli," says Jon Gilbert Fox. "But if you turn around 
and drive back over the same road in the opposite direction, those 
same duli colors may turn into the brightest and most beautiful 
you've seen." 

Don't put your camera away if it's raining or overcast. Alan 
Graham finds that colors are richer and morę saturated on cloudy 
days. And raindrops do amazing things with light. One of Gra- 
ham's favorite photos was taken in a rainstorm at the height of fali 
color "at the very moment the drops were taking the leaves off the 
trees." 
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Riding the Missisqiioi Raił Trail 


T unnels are usually dim subter- 
ranean passages through a moun- 
tain or under a river. But the one 
Tm in has rustling brown cornstalks 
for walls, crisp blue October sky for a 
roof and a floor that's an endless fiat 
white ribbon of fine crushed limestone 
that crunches under the wheels of my 
mountain bike with a whispering 
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melody like the rushing of a distant 
river. 

Pedaling along, I am thinking: This 
is really intriguing. And also: This is 
really monotonous. These contradic- 
tory impressions were caused by the 
same thing, my first few minutes on 
the new Missisąuoi Valley Raił Trail, a 
26.4-mile linę that slices across the 


farmland of northwestern Vermont. 
Riding a railbed that's virtually fiat as 
far as the eye can see is certainly a 
pleasure for a cyclist's legs and lungs, 
but, at first, as I looked ahead at this 
pronounced lack of vertical variety, 
the trail seemed boring. 

On the other hand, it was nothing 
short of a marvel to defy Yermont 

























topography and shoot 
through the landscape 
straight as an arrow, 
undeflected by hills, 
dips or curves. And for 
all the straight single- 
mindedness of the 
traiTs 10-foot-wide 
swath, the view along- 
side was anything but 
tedious. It was con- 
stantly changing, from 
vistas of hills dotted 
with Holsteins to wet- 
lands, pockets of trees, 
brushy patches, spa- 
cious fields and, as I 
discovered just a few 
minutes out, this curi- 
ous conduit through a 
dense, tasseled forest 
of corn. 

Soon, Ipopped out 
into a newly cut corn- 
field, crossed under Interstate 89 and 
plowed ahead, the gently rolling land¬ 
scape sparsely dotted with houses and 
red barns. Always ahead, the white 
swath beckoned, narrowing far off to 
just a slender thread in the 
distance. It strucle me as a 
most un-Vermont trail, at 
least when compared to 
knobby, rugged wilderness 
paths like the historie Long 
Trail. 

In fact, Vermont has a 
new crop of reereation trails 
that are winning accolades 
for their views and accessi- 
bility. Stówek award-win- 
ning 5.3-mile reereation 
path and Burlington^ 8.2- 
mile scenie lakeside path 
are the best known, but 
throughout the State, green- 
way advocates have created 
— or are plotting — other 
trails, among them conver- 
sions of abandoned railbeds like the 
Missisąuoi Valley Raił Trail, which 
opened in 1998. 


A two-day jaunt on 
the trail last fali re- 
vealed a new way, and 
place, to look at foliage 
and the scenie Ver- 
mont landscape. Free 
of worries about cars 
and traffic, I had the 
perfect seat for easygo- 
ing exercise, foliage 
yiewing and wildlife 
watching. The trail 
also presented as au- 
thentic a slice of coun¬ 
try life as you'11 find in 
Vermont, passing 
through smali villages, 
backyards, the yard of 
a feed storę in Enos- 
burg Falls and even a 
farmer's barnyard and 
a couple of cow paths. 

This immersion in 
rusticity had only one 
down side. That was discovering that 
when you ride the knobby tires of a 
mountain bilce through a cow path, 
you instantly create a self-propelled 
manure spreader, and your bacie and 
face are the field. How I coped with 
that (sliding down a bank to a broolc to 
wash off my tires, only to discover I 
had landed in a swamp and then that I 
couldn't climb back up the steep bank 
with my bilce) could easily have fit 
into a Monty Python film. I didn't 
make that mistake twice. 

Running between the handsome 
smali city of St. Albans and the Cana- 
dian border town of Richford, the Mis¬ 
sisąuoi Valley Raił Trail can be an out- 
door adventure for a weekend or a 
pleasant day trip. There are accommo- 
dations at the western terminus of the 
trail in St. Albans, which has a mu- 
seum, microbrewery, good eateries, 
cafes and scenie drives. In cozy Mont¬ 
gomery Village near Jay Pealc, you can 
choose from, among other options, the 
colorful Phineas Swann B&B, the fam- 
ily style Inn on Trout River, and the 
16-room Black Lantern Inn, where I 


The 26-mile Missisqnoi 
Valley Raił Trail shoots off 
across northwestem Yermont 
near its start in St. Albans. 

Left, the Slaterfamily 
pedals by the Missisyuoi 
River in North Sheldon. 

In the distaiice 
is Jay Peak. 
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luclced out and got a suitę in peak fo- 
liage season. 

A former stagecoach stop, the red- 
brick inn has been hosting guests sińce 
1803 and is run by longtime innkeep- 
ers Allan and Rita Kalsmith. He's an 
ex-New York lawyer who is an avid 
cyclist and a walking guidebook to 
Vermont; she's an accomplished chef 
who oversees the intimate dining 
room. It's a comfortable inn with ex- 
posed beams, good food and many 
nearby diversions, such as riding the 
tram to the top of Jay Peak or touring 
Montgomery^ seven covered bridges. 
My favorite discovery was the won- 
ders of Kilgore's General Storę, a bridge 
to a past era. Its three-story Victorian 
storefront contains a splendid marble 
soda fountain and old oak ice-coolers, 
a sandwich shop and bakery, antiąues 
and artwork, gifts and gourmet Ver- 
mont products. 

I began my tour on the outskirts of 
St. Albans at the trailhead parking lot 
and pienie area where routes 7 and 105 
converge. The State of Vermont began 
converting this raił corridor to a multi- 
use trail in 1990, six years after the last 
trains stopped. It parallels busy Route 
105, which crosses the railbed several 


times, allowing easy access at several 
points. After Sheldon Springs, about 
7.5 miles from St. Albans, it sidles up 
along the mighty Missisąuoi River, of- 
fering stunning views of the river. The 
raił trail also gives an eyeful of the im- 
pressive hump of 3,861-foot Jay Peak, 
which pokes skyward from the sparsely 
settled farmland and forest. 

A free trail guide (see page 101) gives 
a mile-by-mile description of scenie, 
natural and historie attractions. It lists 
pit stops, Stores, cafes, restaurants and 
worthwhile diversions for cyclists, 
such as the gravel road that goes 
around pretty Lakę Carmi, where 
there's a State campground, pienie 
sites and a beach. The trail has ąuickly 
developed a following and is used for a 
wide variety of purposes, as I discov- 
ered firsthand. I passed cyclists, run- 
ners, walkers, strollers with kids, a 
friendly bow hunter who was walking 
out to his tree stand, and an ATV that 
wasn't supposed to be on the trail, 
which is closed to motorized vehicles. 

The first 10 miles presented many 
changing vistas. My favorites were the 
spots of bright foliage and weathered 
gray trees that contrasted with the 
brooding waters of swampy wetlands 


INNS & OUTINGS 


and beaver ponds. Wildlife abounds in 
these areas. Just past mile marker 3, I 
found myself with a bovine audience, 
a curious herd of Holsteins bunched 
up and waiting for their afternoon 
milking. The trail crossed Route 105 
here, and I skirted the farmer's barn- 
yard carefully. 

At Sheldon Springs, just past mile 7, 
there's a convenience storę with 
creemees and snacks. I toured the tiny 
yillage and detoured downhill to dis- 
cover the plunging falls of the Mis¬ 
sisąuoi, then continued on the trail 
through open farm fields to Sheldon 
Junction. There, the trail meets the 
river. A trestle-bridge collapse here in 
1984 hastened the demise of the rail- 
way. Riders have to take a brief detour 
onto busy Route 105 to cross the river. 

On the other side, the white trail be- 
comes Vermont's yersion of the Yel- 
low Brick Road, a lovely paradise for 
leaf-peepers and lovers of landscape. 
The seven miles from Sheldon Junc¬ 
tion (where you ride through the yard 
of Boudreau's Feed & Seed) to Enos- 
burg Falls were a biur of colors, from 
red bushes along the trail to yellow 
poplars and orange maples, emerald 
green fields and mountains cloaked in 
fali foliage. I stopped many times, once 
to check out some big rapids on the 
river and again at the Abbey Restau- 
rant, a local landmark on the trail that 
welcomes riders. 

Beyond the pretty little yillage of 
Enosburg, host of the annual Vermont 
Dairy Festival, the traiTs finał six 
miles wandered back and forth along 
the Missisąuoi, Crossing an old rail- 
road trestle and farm and forestland 
before reaching its terminus on Route 
105/Troy Street in Richford. 

I rode the trail in both directions, and 
one of the unexpected pleasures of my 
trip was discovering how different the 
scenery looked when heading the oppo- 
site way. At times I felt as if I were on a 
completely different trail. Overall, go- 
ing west to east toward Jay Peak seemed 
to provide the better vistas. 

My favorite memory was not of vis- 
tas, though, but of a chance encounter 
near Enosburg Falls. Biking past a 
string of smali, neat houses and back- 
yards, I came upon Raymond Larose 
doing fali chores in his garden. 

"So what do you think of our trail?" 
he asked, leaning on a rake. It turned 
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out he had morę than passing curios- 
ity. I had encountered the chairman of 
the regional nonprofit council that, 
along with two Vermont agencies, 
oversees the trail. A St. Albans native, 
Larose is far morę famous, though, for 
the spectacular "rail-trail garden ,/ he 
proudly plants every year on his hill- 
side for the enjoyment of path users. 
Filled with flowers, it's become a leg¬ 
end along the trail, as well as an em- 
blem of the pride local residents talce 
in their communities. 

"We have people who come from all 
over, from Florida and Massachusetts 
and Maine. They take pictures of the 
garden and send them back to us," he 
said with a smile. When he discovered 
I was writing a story on the trail, he 
went up to his house and returned with 
the newest edition of the rail-trail 
guide and proudly told me that the trail 
had just received a $600,000 grant to 
restore the damaged bridge over the 
Missisąuoi in Sheldon Junction. 

My trip proved that there's morę 
than one spot in the Green Mountains 
where the saying that "Vermont ain't 
fiat" falls fiat. But do remember that 
even the flattest barnyard can cause a 
cyclist a whole mountain of trouble. 

How to Go 

Trail guides can be obtained by con- 
tacting the Northwest Regional Plan- 
ning Commission, 140 S. Main Street, 
St. Albans, VT 05478, e-mail: 
nrpcvt@nrpcvt.com. 

For St. Albans travel and lodging in- 
formation, contact the St. Albans Area 
Chamber of Commerce, P.O. Box 327, 
St. Albans, VT 05478, (802) 524-2444, 
e-mail: stalbans@together.net. 

In the Jay Peak area: 

Black Lantern Inn, Route 118, Mont¬ 
gomery Village, VT 05470, (800) 255- 
8661, e-mail: blantern@together.net. 

The Inn on Trout River, Mont¬ 
gomery Center, VT 05471, (800) 338- 
7049, e-mail: troutinn@sover.net. 

Phineas Swann B&B, Box 43, Mont¬ 
gomery Center, VT 05471, (802) 326- 
4306. 

Bike rentals are available at First 
Trax on Route 242 at Jay Peak, (802) 
326-3073. 


You Can Get There From Here... 


Siowe, Venmom 
RETIRE IN STYLE. 

Just a short walk from the 
Stowe Post Office, the 
Coplejj Woodlands 
Retirement Community 
offers home ownership, 
independence, security 
and service. 

You desewe a choice ... 
You’ve earned it! 
802-253-4203 

www.copleywoodlands.com 

Nestled in the pine trees like a hidden treasure, 
you’ll think you’re in paradise... but really, you’re 

at 125 Thomas Lane, Stowe, Vermont 

A Partnership of Copley Health Systems and Fletcher-Allen Health Care. 
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STRUCTURAL REST0RATI0N 

Sperializing in ISth & 19th Centurj 
Barn & Homes 

904 Upper Dummerston Rd. ® Brattleboro, Vermont 05301 
Tel: (802) 257-5717'# Fax: (802) 257-5719 
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Manufacturers Direct 
Furniture at True 
Factory Direct Prices 

Shaker, Mission & Contemporary 
Styles in Solid Oak, Cherry, 
Mapie & Pine 


WouldiTt you rather buy directly from the mili? 



Visit our showroom 6 miles south of Middlebury, VT or write or cali for our free brochure 

We Ship Anywhere P.O. Box 125, Salisbury, VT 05769 • (802) 352-6650 M-Sat 10-5, Sun 11:30-4 
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Andrew Nemethy lives in Adamant. 
Clyde H. Smith lives in Burlington. 
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Comfortable lodging in our historie main inn 
or a spacious suitę with a fireplace. 
Consistently exceptional American cuisine in 
our highly acclaimed restaurant. 


BARROWS 

HOUSE 


Ask about our 
SPECIAL RATES 

in November & December 
Cali: 

1-800-639-1620 

or within Vermont 

802-867-4455 

www.barrowshouse.com 

| ROUTE 30 • DORSET, VT 05251 
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PARADISE MOTOR INN 



76 dcluxc rooms and suites with A/C, DD phones and cablc 
color TV. Some rooms have privatc balconies/patios and 
saunas. Ileated pool, tennis courts situated on acres of 
beautifully landscapcd grounds in downtown Bcnnington 
just bclow the museum and historie Old Bennington. 

<?§$> OOO 

141 West Main Street 
Bennington, Yermont 05201 
(802) 442-8351 
www.bennington.com/paradise 



Southern Yermont: 


ARLINGTON 


Arlington Inn. An exquisite, romantic, 1848 
Greek Revival mansion with 18 luxurious 
rooms, many with jacuzzis and fireplaces. 
Special Packages from $129 include room, 
dinner entree with salad, homemade breads 
and sorbet. 1999 Yankee Magazine's Travel 
Guide to New England “Editors’ Pick”. Please 
cali us at 800-443-9442. Visit our web site, 
www.arlingtoninn.com (See our ad page 114) 

Arlington West Mountain Inn. Nestled on 150 
mountainside acres overlooking the scenie 
Battenkill and historie village of Arlington. 
Enjoy the comfortable ambiance of this 18- 
room, fuli service country inn with its rich 
outdoor world to explore from your doorstep. 
Specializing in weddings that make visions re- 
ality. Open all year. Wes and Mary Ann Carl- 
son, Innkeepers. Arlington, VT. 

(802) 375-6516. www.westmountaininn.com 
(See our ad page 114) 

Green River Inn. Tucked away on 450 acres, 
the Green River Inn offers a memorable Yer¬ 
mont vacation. Fourteen beautiful rooms with 
private baths. whirlpools and fireplaces. Relax 
by the river. A perfect setting for a romantic 
rendezvous or family getaway. Seasonal out¬ 
door activities begin right at your door. Out- 
standing service and gourmet restaurant. Rates 
$90-$ 190 per room with a fuli breakfast. 

2480 Sandgate Road, Sandgate, VT 05250. 
(888) 648-2212. (802) 375-2272. 
www.greenriverinn.com 
(See our ad page 114) 


BENNINGTON 

Paradise Motor Inn. 76 rooms with A/C, DD 
phones, cable TV. with suites available. Some 
rooms have private balconies/patios, saunas, 
and spas. Located below the museum and his¬ 
torie old Bennington. Family owned and oper- 
ated for over 30 years. AAA ♦♦♦. 

141 W. Main St.. Bennington, VT 05201. 

(802)442-8351. 

www.bennington.com/paradise 


DORSET 

Barrows House. A collection of white clapboard 
buildings situated on 11 acres in the pic- 
turesque village of Dorset. Enjoy comfortable 
lodging in our 1804 Main Inn and eight sur- 
rounding historie buildings. Dining is an infor- 
mal and delicious adventure in American re- 
gional cuisine. Located minutes from Man¬ 
chester. Families welcome. Open year-round. 
Linda and Jim McGinnis, innkeepers. Dorset, 
VT 05251. (802) 867-4455 or (800) 639-1620. 
Internet: www.barrowshouse.com 


MANCHESTER 

The Equinox. AAA ♦♦♦♦. Nestled within Ver- 
mont’s Green Mountains. The Equinox fea- 
tures 183 rooms and suites, three restaurants, 
complete fitness spa, the British School of Fal- 
conry, The Land Rover Driving School, golf. 
and excellent shopping at nearby designer out- 
lets. Historie Route 7A. Manchester Village, 

VT. Cali (800) 362-4747: in Vermont, 

(802) 362-4700 or visit our Web site at 

www.equinoxresort.com 

(See our ad on page 22) 

MistraPs. Located in the elegantly refurbished 
Toll Gate Lodge, MistraPs offers exquisite 
French cuisine amid an intimate riverside set¬ 
ting. Winner of WINĘ SPECTATOR'S 
“Award of Excellence/' Savor such specialties 
as Chateaubriand for two, Veal Medallions, or 
Salmon Cannelloni. Chef owned and operated, 
Dana & Cheryl Markey. Reservations are nec- 
essary. Fully licensed. All major credit cards. 
Rte. 11-30, Manchester, VT 05255. 

(802) 362-1779. 

Palmer House Resort Motel. AAA ♦ ♦♦♦. 

Spectacular views, located on 20 acres sur- 
rounded by The Green Mountains. Luxurious 
rooms, private baths, A/C, refrigerators, in- 
room coffee, C.A.T.V., telephones, smoking 
and non-smoking rooms. Romantic, modern- 
ized suites and rooms in a unique Victorian or 
country-style decor. U.S. 7A North, Manches¬ 
ter Ctr., VT 05255-0657. (802) 362-3600 or 
(800) 917-6245 for reservations. 
www.palmerhouse.com 

Reluctant Panther Inn and Restaurant in the 

heart of Historie Manchester Village. Best 
known for exquisitely decorated suites with 
Jacuzzi for two persons, a fireplace in the 
bathroom, and a second fireplace in bedroom! 
Weekend rates include your romantic dinners 
— with fuli choice from our world-class 
menu, and elegant, three-course Vermont 
country breakfasts. Attractive two-night mid- 
week packages available. Reservation linę: 

(800) 822-2331. “Country Hospitality for the 
Sophisticated Traveler’\ Visit our sample 
rooms at www.reluctantpanther.com 
e-mail: stay@reluctantpanther.com. 

NEWFANE 

Four Columns Inn. Escape to Southern Yer¬ 
mont to “(a magical handful of buildings on 
the Green of a fairytale village'\ Easily acces- 
sible from NYC (4 hours). Boston (2.5 hours), 
and Hartford (1.5 hours). James Beard award- 
winning chef: luxurious accommodations. Ski, 
fish, golf, hike, bike or shop for antiques. Re- 
cently featured in Country Home, Travel Holi- , 
day. Chronicie - WCVB, and Country Inns 
Magazine. Seasonal packages. Four Columns 
Inn. Newfane, VT 05345. (800) 787-6633 or 
(802) 365-7713. www.fourcolumnsinn.com 
(See our ad on page 38) 



FOLIAGE FACT: The foliage-viewing season runs 
from about the third week of September through the sec¬ 
ond wcek of October. The leaves change first in the north, 
and gradually the color moves south. 

Another fact: Make your reservations as early as possible 
to assure yourself a place to stay. Accommodations fili 
quickly! 
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Landmark 


Close to 


restaurants 


■Middlebury 


WILMINGTON 

I The White House of Wilmington. Elegant, yet 
relaxed accommodations, fine dining, 60' 
pool, 14 acres of well manicured lawns, for- 
mal flower gardens and bubbling fountains 
make the White House a true country inn. 
“The White House is known for its superior 
accommodations” by The New York Times. 

3 star “Excellent” Mobil rating for dining and 
lodging. 800.541.2135. 
www.whitehouseinn.com 

ftf Central Yermont: 


BASIN HARBOR 

Basin Harbor Club. Located on 700 acres on a 
secluded cove on beautiful Lakę Champlain. 
77 lakeside cottages, most with fireplaces, and 
two main guest houses. Golf, tennis, water 
sports and a great children’s program. Open 
May-October. Basin Harbor. Box MVTLF, 
Vergennes, VT 05491. (800) 622-4000. 
www.basinharbor.com 
(See our ad on page 23) 

CHITTENDEN 

Mountain Top Inn & Resort. Fuli service 
country inn with spectacular views, fine dining 
& endless recreational activities: Horseback 
riding, fly fishing, claybird shooting, golf, ten¬ 
nis, swimming, boating & much morę! Moun¬ 
tain Top Road, Chittenden, VT 05737. 

(800) 445-2100. www.mountaintopinn.com 

GOSHEN 

Blueberry Hill Inn. Secluded and surrounded 
by over 22,000 acres of the Moosalamoo re¬ 
gion of the Green Mountain National Forest. 
Twelve rooms, all with private baths. Eclectic 
cuisine using fresh Vermont products compli- 
mented by our own greenhouse. Cross-country 
skiing, hiking, walking, mountain biking, 
swimming, sauna, fishing or just plain relax- 
ation and freedom. Goshen, VT. 

800-448-0707 or in-state, 802-247-6735. 
www.blueberryhillinn.com 

KILLINGTON 

Cortina Inn and Resort. Beautifully run inn, 
extraordinary food. Spring/Summer/Fall — 
central to shopping, historical sites, antiquing, 
golf packages, tennis school, fly fishing pack- 
ages, hiking, mountain biking, pool, fitness 
center, alpine slide. Winter — alpine skiing, 
snowmobiling, skating, sleigh rides. Exquisite 
food and attentiveness brings guests back. 
We'll help you experience Vermont’s best. 
Route 4 between Rutland and Killington. 

(800) 451-6108. www.cortinainn.com 

Red Clover Inn. Idyllic mountain setting on 13 
acres. This 1840’s inn offers sumptuous 
breakfasts, exceptional candlelit cuisine, 
award-winning winę list, majestic views, 14 
enticing rooms with private baths, many with 
fireplaces, double whirlpools. Warm hospital- 
ity. Hike, bike, browse, relax, pool. AAA 
♦♦♦ Mobil ★★★. Selected “Romantic 
Hideaway” by The Discerning Traveler. Color 
brochure. Mid-week specials. Woodward 
Road, Mendon. VT 05701. (800) 752-0571 or 
(802) 775-2290. www.redcloverinn.com 


Come ride or learn to ride at our secluded country inn, 
nestled in the heart of Central Vermont's Green Mountain National Forest. 
Instruction in English. Western, Dressage, Jumping and morę. In addition, guests 
enjoy tennis, golf, beach and lakę activities. fly fishing and claybird shooting. 

Chittenden, Vermont 

1 ' 800 ' 445'2100 

info@mountaintopinn.com • www.mountaintopinn.com 


A place fuli of romance. Two person jacuzzi in front of the fireplace with second 
fireplace in the bedroom. Exceptional dining. A picturesąue village. Towering peaks. 
Fabulous shopping. Cali 800-822-2331 to find out about our Get-A-Way packages. 

The RELUCTANT PANTHER INN . Manchester Village, VT 

Country hospitcility for the sophisticcited traceler. www.reluctantpanther.com 
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Horseback Riding & Instruction 
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n.. . jm C/M icr I photobywin@aol.com 

PALMLK iJyUSL In the heart of Manchester and its surrounding mountains is nestled a 
picturesque resort on 20 landscaped acres. On site golf, tennis, swim¬ 
ming, fishing or just relaxing. Fine dining at “Ye Olde Tavern” adjacent. 
Shop at nearby outlet and factory Stores. Visit us at www.palmerhouse.com 


AAA ♦♦♦♦ Resort 
Manchester Center VT 
800-917-6245 
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JJS3Y UlLsfy 


Kids, Cows 
and Kittens! 
Fun on the faimi! 
Country cooking 
at its best. 
Come join our 
family for 
your vacation! 


LIBERTY HILL FARM 

511 Liberty Hill Road, Rochester, VT 05767 
(802) 767-3926 * www.liberryhillfarm.com 


HTie LMiddlebury flnn 

FOOD • DRINK • LODGING 
Since 1827 

Middlebury, Vermont 05753 
800-842-4666 • 802-388-4961 
Fax: 802-388-4563 
www:middleburyinn.com 


T 


individually 
decorated 
rooms with 
private bath 


s .* K : 


conditioning 1^^.. > 

71 So. PleasantSt* Middlebury, VT • (888)244-7512 
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The Green Mountains 
and the Waybury Inn are 
awaiting your arrival. 


Relaxing Country Environment 
Cozy Guest Rooms 
Unpretentious Fine Dining 
An Intimate Pub 


WAYBURY 
f INN t 

A Good Investment in Time 

Route 125, East Middlebury, Yermont 05740 
www.waybuiyinn.com 

800 - 348-1810 
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MOUNTAIN BIKING • FINE DINING 


APerfect Getaway 
at a Relaxed 
Country Inn 
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lnquire about our 
Autumn packages 

THREE 


OTALLIO N 


I-N-N 


at the 

Green Mountain Stock Farm 
Randolph, Vermont 


800.424.5575 


In VT - 802.728.5575 
www.3Stallionlnn.com 

Owner-hosts: 

Jinny & Sam Sammis 


WEDDING & CONFERENCE FACILITY 
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802-775-2290 or 800-752-0571 
Woodward Rd., Mendon, VT 05701 
http://redcloverinn.com 


flna 

An intimate 1840 
country inn, secluded on 13 beautiful acres 
of the Green Mountains. Exceptional farę, 
award - winning winę cellar, Whirlpool and 
fireplace suites, and the warm “welcome 
home” hospitality of Sue & Harris. Come for 
an extended visit or just for dinner. 

AAA ♦♦♦ & Mobil ★★★ 



A secluded inn for all seasons... 

Goshen, Vermont 
800-448-0707 


See All Of yermont 
From Killington s 
Most Luxurious Inn 

• Golf packages 

• Fuli service resort with 
country inn ambience 

Route 4, Killington, Vermont 

Toll-free 1-800-451-6108 

www.cortinainn.com 

fel NA# 

KjlNN&RESORT 


MIDDLEBURY 

The Inn on the Green. Gracefully restored 1803 
National Register Landmark on the inviting 
Middlebury Green, now an elegantly comfort- 
able eleven room inn. Private baths. and every 
other modem amenity presented in the charm 
of the early nineteenth century. Delicious Con¬ 
tinental breakfast served to guest rooms. Out- 
standing, pampering service in a distinctive 
setting. 71 South Pleasant St., Middlebury. VT 
05753. (802) 388-7512, (888) 244-7512.' 
fax (802) 388-4075. 

E-mail: innkeeper@InnontheGreen.com 
www.InnontheGreen.com 

The Middlebury Inn. Enjoy an 1827 country 
inn overlooking the village greens in a lovely, 
lively college town. Offering 170 years of 
friendly hospitality and superb New England 
farę. 75 restored rooms. private baths. Walk- 
ing distance to museums and fine shops and 
close to Middlebury Snów Bowl. Member of 
Historie Hotels of America, ♦♦♦. On The 
Greens, Middlebury. VT 05753. (802) 388- 
4961,(800) 842-4666. 
www.middleburyinn.com 

Waybury Inn. Rates: $95-$ 150, includes fuli 
breakfast. Built 1810, renovated this year. All 
guestrooms with private baths. Comfortable 
country hospitality with unpretentious fine 
dining and casual pub farę. Minutes to a na- 
tional forest with many outdoor opportunities. 
Historie Middlebury offers quaint village 
shops and antiąue Stores. Centrally located to 
explore Vermont. Waybury Inn, Route 125, 
East Middlebury, VT 05740. (800) 348-1810, 
(802) 388-4015. www.wayburyinn.com 

MONTPELIER 

Capitol Plaża Hotel. Central Vermont's Smali 
Business of the Year Sept. '99, (CVEDC). 
Adjacent to State House, historical museum, 
theatre and business district. Featuring new 
colonial rooms, J. Morgan's Steakhouse and 
streetside boutiques. 100 State St., Montpelier, 
VT 05602. 802-223-5252 or 800-274-5252. 
www.capitolplaza.com. Foliage rates $92- 
$169. 

RANDOLPH 

Three Stallion Inn. Traditional Vermont Coun¬ 
try Inn. Enjoy individually appointed, elegant 
guest rooms and gourmet fine dining. Nestled 
in the foothills of the Green Mountains on 
1300 acres, this four-season destination fea- 
tures 50 km of trails for x-c skiing & snow- 
shoeing, hiking & mountain biking, golf, ten- 
nis, fishing, fitness center w/sauna, outdoor 
pool & whirlpools. Perfect location for wed- 
dings and conferences. Serving dinner at Lip- 
pitt’s Restaurant and Morgan’s Pub Tues.- 
Sun. Randolph, VT. (800) 424-5575 or 
(802) 728-5575. or visit us at 
www.3StallionInn.com. 

ROCHESTER 

Liberty Hill Farm operates an award-winning 
dairy farm in the Green Mountains. Guest 
lodging in the 1825 farmhouse includes excel- 
lent meals. served family style. Visit the cows. 
relax on the porch, swim in the river, hike in 
the woods. Children are always welcome! En¬ 
joy the farm! Bob, Beth, Tom, Jen and Dave 
Kennett, Rochester, VT 05767. 

(802) 767-3926. www.libertyhillfarm.com 
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WATERBURY-STOWE 
Black Locust Inn — Stowe/Waterbury, Ver- 
mont. Charm, comfort and personal attention. 
Featured on Discovery TV: “Best Places to 
Kiss.” Elegantly restored 1832 farmhouse. 
Enjoy our 3 course scrumptious breakfast, 
afternoon appetizers w/complimentary wines 
& champagne. We have meticulously created 
many amenities to make you feel right at 
home. In the heart of all-year-round 
activities. Near Stowe. AAA ♦♦♦ 

Mobil ★★★. 800-366-5592 or 
www.blacklocustinn.com 


Northern Yermont: 


BOLTON VALLEY 

Bolton Vallev Resort. Toll-free 
877-9BOLTON. Escape to our mountaintop 
village. Hike & bike on 5,200 acres or just re- 
lax. Bed & Breakfast package for 2 just $79 
mid-week, $99 weekends! Includes FREE use 
of the Sports Center with pool! For morę 
packages and foliage rates visit 
www.boltonvalleyVT.com 

BURLINGTON 

Hospitality Consultants specializes in the 
listing and sales of select hospitality properties 
throughout Vermont. Our services include 
buyer broker representation, consulting 
services to buyers, consulting services to 
sellers to help them establish a sales price, 
consulting to Innkeepers hoping to improve 
their bottom linę, valuations, and securing 
financing. www.hospitalityconsultants.com 
or toll free 888-362-5007. 

CRAFTSBURY 

Craftsbury Outdoor Center. Year-round 
resort on a wildemess lakę in Vermont’s 
Northeast Kingdom with an emphasis on the 
outdoor experience. Accommodations and 
dining for up to 90 guests in rustic lodges and 
cottages. Craftsbury is a renowned destination 
for cross-country skiing in the winter and 
mountain biking, walking, canoeing and 
sculling in the summer and fali. P.O. Box 31, 
Craftsbury Common, VT 05827. 

(800) 729-7751. 
www.craftsbury.com 

EASTBURKĘ 

Inn at Mountain View Farm. Unwind on 440- 
acre historie farm estate. Most spectacular 
views in Vermont. Hiking, bicycling, cross- 
country skiing, fine dining, massage and 
sauna. Casually elegant guest rooms and suites 
in restored Creamery. Seasonal packages; 3 
hours from Boston. “Magical...splendid". 
Yankee Magazine Editors’ Pick. Come home 
to the farm and rediscover a sense of wonder 
in your life! Inn at Mountain View Farm, East 
Burkę, VT. www.innmtnview.com 
Cali (800) 572-4509 or 
(802) 626-9924. 


Cc/nc etpericncc co/nfrertablc dcpa/icc, primp, ęuietude, 
! %w md { petuiine hospitality at our 

n Laurc/ Bed & Brcakjastjnn. 



Stowe, Ycr/nont 


802253 6282 
stonchiUinn. ccm 
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MOUNTAINSIDE 

RESORT AT STOWE 

A Unique Condominium Resort , 
close to all Stoiue has to offer, 
yet secluded, in a luooded 
hillside setting 

www.mountain.sideresort.ee 


800 - 458-4893 
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This ad is 
too smali. 


We can t possibly do Stowe 
Vermont justice in this 
space. Cali us at 
800-24-STOWEor 

visit www.gostowe.com/vt 
to get info or make reservations. 
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FINE DINING 

—— EST. 1963 — 


“Serińng You Steak , Seafood <& Smiles"™ 
3 great locations - 1 great menu 
All on Route 7 


U Rutland 
L TT3-7900 
("i T ‘ ._ 


Manchester Center 
362-2600 

www.SirloinSaloon.com 


Shelburne 

985-2200 
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Just a few of the 

SPECTACULAR COLORS 
NOW APPEARING ON 
OUR MOUNTAINS. 

TrpppTomilt| £odi)e 

A Mountain Resort in the European Tradition 

BY THE FAMILY TH AT INSPIRED "THE SOUND OF MUSIC" 

Stowe, Vermont 

800-826-7000 trappfamily.com/vl 
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Find the 

VermontLife 

GIFT CATALOG 
on-line at: 

www.vtlife.com/catalog 

Quality Vermont 
Products & Gifts 


AVictorian Gem 
on 250 Acres: 

Sugarhouses, 

Hiking Trails, 

Heated Equestrian 
Barn, Breathtaking || B 

Views, Inground T 

We set out 

to create the most beautiful place in 
Vermont to watch the leaves tum. 
And so peaceful you can 
evenhearthemfall. 

Mapie Manor 

BED^BREAKFAST 
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Mountain-Top 
Bed & Breakfast 


Package Includes: 

*Lodging & Breakfast 
for Two 

*Sports Club w/ Pool 
* Al I Rooms with Bath 
& Views 

Starting at just 

$79 per night 

Toll Free 

1-877-9-BOLTON 


W UPSMDMT 


boltonvalleyvt.com 
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NORTH HERO 

The Historie North Hero House. Enjoy fali in the 
beautiful Champlain Islands. Romantic rooms 
with private porches, jacuzzis, fireplaces and 
fabulous lakę and mountain views. Delicious 
food. Kayak tours, fishing, boating, birding and 
morę. Weddings and meetings. Low mid-week 
rates. Yankee Magazine ’99 Editors pick. 

AAA ♦♦♦. Visit www.northherohouse.com 
or cali 888-525-3644. 

SHELBURNE 

Heart of the Village Inn. Restored 1886 Queen 
Annę Victorian; nine rooms, private baths. 

Fuli Vermont breakfast. Across from 
Shelburne Museum; Shelburne Farms and 
Vermont Teddy Bear close by. Airport and 
Burlington 10 minutes. AC, phones. TV 
on reąuest. Amex/MC/Visa. 5347 Shelburne 
Road, Shelburne, VT 05482. 802-985-2800. 

Toll free 877-808-1834. 

E-mail: innkeeper@heartofthevillage.com 
www.heartofthevillage.com 

Sirloin Saloon. “Serving You Steak, Seafood & 
Smiles”. Since 1963, we’ve built our reputation 
on quality. consistency, service and value. 
Designed around Western themes, The Sirloin 
Saloons are full-service dinner houses, serving 
traditional American Cuisine — hot, sizzling 
steaks, ocean fresh seafood, steamed lobster, 
grilled chicken, elaborate salad bar. Great kids 
menu; credit cards, reservations accepted. Rte. 7, 
Shelburne, VT, (802) 985-2200; Rt. 7. Rutland. 
VT, (802) 773-7900; and Rtes. 11 & 30, Man¬ 
chester. VT, (802) 362-2600. 
www.sirloinsaloon.com 


STOWE 

Brass Lantern Inn. Award-winning B&B Inn. 
Restored 1810 farmhouse & carriage barn fea- 
turing: antiąues, stenciling, fireplaces, 
whirlpools, planked floors and beams, hand- 
made quilts, private baths & mountain views. 
Featured in: Fodors, Best Places to Kiss in 
New England, Discerning Travelers. An inti- 
mate inn in the heart of Stowe. Non-smoking 
AAA ♦♦♦ Inn. 717 Mapie Street. Stowe, VT 
05672. (800) 729-2980, (802) 253-2229. 
www.brasslanterninn.com 

Mountainside Resort at Stowe. Condominium 
resort in a wooded hillside setting. Secluded 
1-4 bedroom condos with modern appliances, 
private phones and expansive furnished decks. 
Lighted tennis courts. indoor pool and jacuzzi. 
Minutes to Recreation Path, hiking, mountain 
biking, horseback riding, and charming Stowe 
Village. 171 Cottage Club Road, Stowe, VT 
05672. 800-458-4893. 

E-mail: mtside@together.net 
www.mountainsideresort.ee 

Stone Hill Inn. A romantic luxury bed and 
breakfast inn. Nine lavishly decorated guest 
rooms, each with fireside two-person jacuzzi 
and king-sized bed. Superb wooded setting of- 
fering privacy and quietude. Outdoor hot tub 
under the stars. Pond and walking trails. Fuli 
breakfast and evening hors d’oeuvres. 

Outdoor activities abound nearby. Non-smok- 
ing. 89 Houston Farm Rd., Stowe, VT 05672. 
802-253-6282. www.stonehillinn.com 

Stowe Area Association. A legendary New 
England mountain village welcoming visitors 
for nearly two centuries. From four-star re- 
sorts to quaint B&Bs and 100-year-old inns, 
there is a room suited to every taste and bud- 
get. Cali our central reservations and informa- 
tion office to plan your trip. Free brochure. 
Foliage festivals. 800-24-STOWE. 
www.gostowe.com/vt 

Three Bears at the Fountain. Where every- 
thing is just right. Stowe’s oldest guest house. 
A classic New England bed and breakfast of- 
fering queen and king rooms with private 
bath. Fuli homemade breakfast, antiques, 
mountain views. Master and 2-bedroom suites 
also available. Romance, Relaxation, Re- 
newal. The perfect setting for your intimate 
wedding. 1049 Pucker Street, Stowe, VT, 
800-898-9634. www.threebearsbandb.com 

Trapp Family Lodge. A mountain resort in the 
European tradition, by the family that inspired 
The Sound of Musie. 116 luxurious rooms 
with magnificent mountain views. Gracious 
dining in three restaurants accompanied by 
nightly musical entertainment. 2,800 acres for 
recreation and personal exploration. Horse- 
drawn carriage rides, family sing-alongs, af- 
ternoon tea & craft workshops. Indoor & out¬ 
door venues for conferences and weddings. 
800-826-7000. www.trappfamily.com/vl 

WEST GLOVER 

Mapie Manor B&B. Once upon a time in the 
Northeast Kingdom there was a charming Vic- 
torian Inn. A spell was cast on the 250 acres, 
enchanting all who entered with Fabulous 
Views, Luxurious Sunlit Rooms, a Majestic 
Breakfast and a Royal Tea. Memories of this 
fairytale encounter will never escape you. 77 
Mapie Lane, West Glover. VT. 802-525-9591. 
www.maple-manor.com 


Heart of the Village Inn 

A Yictorian Bed and Breakfast 

5347 Shelburne Road, PO Box 953 
Shelburne, Vermont 05482 
TOLL FREE: 877 - 808-1834 
802 985-2800 • ^^^.heartoftheyillage.com 
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77 MAPLE LANE, WEST GL0VER, VERM0NT 05875 
802-525-9591 www.maple-manor.com 
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SHEEP SHAPE 

(continued from page 53) 


either. From a safe distance, she 
stopped and glared at me, panting. 
"Nice sheep," I crooned. "Nice girl. 
Come on!" I got almost within arm's 
reach. Mayhem sąuatted, dropped liq- 
uid ballast and toolc off down a slope 
fuli of stinging nettles. I followed, 
bare feet and all. At the bottom, May¬ 
hem paused, faced with a decision. It 
was either the river or the wetland. 
She turned to the left and slogged 
through the muck, turning her fleece 
a stinky black from the chest down 
while I praised God that she hadn't 
decided to go drown herself in the 
river. At long last, she found the trail 
that ran from the river to the pullout 
by the bridge. 

Black to my lcnees and badly winded, 
I could hope for nothing 
morę than to stay near 
her. My legs felt lilce 
stumps, my lungs 
burned. My daugh- 
ter, meanwhile, had 
given up chase and 
stood at the top of the 
hill with Midge, en- 
joying some pleasant 
conversation and the 
droll country drama be- 
ing played out below. 

Mayhem slowed visibly 
but kept heading toward 
the road, always just a little too 
far ahead for me to catch her. I 
tried coaxing and sweet talking, 
but that only egged her on. I 
hoped she'd stay out of the 
road, but, of course, she found the 
center linę and trotted straight up it 
with me in hot pursuit. Since the 
road dipped to meet the river, May¬ 
hem had no choice but to run uphill. 
That slowed her down even morę. I 
pushed myself into a sprint, came 
abreast of her and grabbed a double 
handful of wool. 

Mayhem pitched and writhed lilce a 
hairy eel, but I hung on gamely until 
Emily came running up. We each had 
a dog leash, which we fastened into 
nooses and put around her neck, thinlc- 
ing we'd walk her home. Nothing do- 
ing. Mayhem wouldnh budge. We both 
pulled; I pulled and Emily pushed. I 
pulled and Emily smacked the sheep's 
backside with one of the flip-flops 
shc'd retrieved, but Mayhem just stood 
there, ack-acking like she was stran- 


gling to death. So, I straddled her, 
loclced my arms around her middle 
and piclced her up. I don't lcnow how 
much she weighs, but I can tell you, 
it's easier to carry a 70-pound canoe! 
Stopping freąuently to rest, I got her 
home and tied her into her partially 
finished stall. 

Whew! 

An hour and a half later, the vet 
showed up. As I stood with him in the 
driveway, telling him about my adven- 
tures, Emily came around the side of 
the house wearing a grin and holding 
two leashes. "I let her go!" she said, 
heaming. ("I just wanted her to get 
used to her new pasture," she inno- 
cently told me later on. And yes, by 
the grace of God, she is still alive to 
tell the story.) 

"You what 7 ." I screamed. 

Just about then, Mayhem 
launched herself at the electric 
fence, wriggled between two 
live wires without so much as 
flinching and went streaking 
through my next-door 
neighboTs yard, where all 
of her after-school day- 
care charges were out to 
play. 

"Sheep! Sheep! Sheep!" 
they shouted, and ran after 
her. 

Fortunately, May¬ 
hem was rather spent 
from her earlier outing, and I was 
able to taclcle her before she rounded 
the house or trampled any lcids. 
Once again, she froze stock-still as 
soon as I got a ropę around her neck. 
The vet showed me how to make a 
halter, but she still wouldn't budge. 
Once again, and to the vast delight of 
the day-care lcids, I had to piele the 
fool sheep up and carry her bacie to 
my yard. After the vet finished with I 
her, I tied her to a tree and set to worlc 
finishing her stall. 

She hasn't gotten away sińce. The 
barn is finished, and the fence is built, 
but Tm out there pounding the pave- 
ment in my running shoes bright and 
early every morning anyway, just so 
Tli be ready in case she ever escapes 
again. I can do a mile now, easy. 

Oh, and I got my goats, too. They're 
lighter, faster and make sharper turns, 
hut that's fine by me. After all, don't 
all the great athletes cross-train? tO* 



Taft Hill Collection 


FINE GIFTS & ACCESSORIES FOR THE HOME 



1096 VT RT 30 Townshend, Vt 05353 
802 365 4200 Fax: 802 365 4420 
Order on linę: www.tafthiU.com 
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WIDE PINE 

FLOORING 

Ameńca’s oldest maker of 



BROAD-AXE BEAM CO. 

1320 LEE ROAD, GUILFORD, VT. 05301 
802-257-0064 www.broad-axebeam.com 
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Jagi 

From 

r the hands 
hearts of New 
Engiand - Vermont mapie 
syrup, New Hampshire ash baskets, 
Maine cutting boards, Cape Cod 
chowders, cranberry products, 
wood bowls, toys and morę. 
Visit PureNewEngland.com 
for the very best New 
Engiand has to offer. 
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The Cluster Buster 
is an environmentally 
safe fly trap using 
patented QuickSand”“ 
technology... madę 
from egg shells! 


Cali Toll Free: Or visit us on the web (a) 

1 877 FLY-SOUP www.Thelnsectivore.corr 


Guaranteed to 
eliminate your Cluster 
Fly problem year round. 
Cluster Buster holds 
morę than 1000 flies 
completely out of sight 
and out of mind! 


CLUSTER 
b BUSTER L- 
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F or the grapes 7 sake, if they were 
all, 77 the poet Robert Frost writes, 
'"For the grapes 7 sake along the 
wali. 77 He is imploring the warm 
autumn day to linger, to withhold its 
wind and ice and spare the year from 
winter one day longer. He 
addresses himself in the 
poem "October" to the 
characteristic phenomena 
of the season: the circling 
crows, the falling leaves, 
the mists. But the wild 
grapes, his finał image, are 
as eloąuent as any fruit in 
nature 7 s garden. 

Their vines twist and 
writhe over the stone walls 
and through the woods lilce 
pythons, heavy and dark, as 
thick as your arm. They can climb trees, 
covering smaller ones entirely with their 
broad leaves and creating gloomy little 
bowers. They hang stoutly from the big- 
ger trees, like the rigging of a tali ship. 
Grapes seem to thrive best along the 
roadsides, though, surging over the weeds 
there, mounting the coarse shrubs and 
saplings, hanging their infant clusters of 
fruit like green pearls, just beyond reach. 
Their tough leaves are deeply lobed, vig- 


orous. By the end of summer, they 7 re tat- 
tered and dusty. They droop beside the 
road. 

The grapes themselves are unpre- 
dictable. Some years there will hardly be 
a bunch; some years their weight will 
make the vines bow down 
like willows. In a good year 
the grapes are fat, the size 
of marbles, their color a 
deep inky purple, as rich as 
sin. And as forbidden, at 
least in the case of the 
grapes in my neighborhood, 
for as delicious as they 
look, they are ferociously 
sour. Only a partridge could 
be fed by them, a partridge 
or a poet. They make better 
poetry than they do jam. 
Best leave the October grapes alone, 
then, and let them, aided by art, tell the 
tale of this most feeling month, which 
cannot end, and must. 


Castle Freeman Jr. is an author who lives 
and writes in Newfane. This excerpt is from 
Spring Snów, a collection of his essays origi- 
nally written for The Old Farmer 7 s Almanac 
and published by Houghton Mifflin. A. Blake 
Gardner lives in Westminster. 



By Castle Freeman Jr. 
Photographed by A. Blake Gardner 
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SMOKEY HOUSE 

(continued from page 75) 


coal is sifted and sorted and bagged for 
sale at local Stores, where the product 
is in great demand. There aren't many 
people who know how to make hard- 
wood charcoal, Russell asserts proudly. 

The value of such knowledge, Par- 
ent points out later, is not that Russell 
and his crew mates are likely to be- 
come professional charcoal makers or 
even farmers, but that they begin to 
think of themselves as people who 
know things and are capable of learn- 
ing morę. Smolcey House crew leaders 
are trained to be on the lookout for 
"teachable moments," Parent says. 

"If you're watering in the green- 
house and you're using Squanto's Se- 
cret, an organie fertilizer madę of fish 
emulsion, that's a chance to teach 
some history as well as a little plant 
biology. Why is fish emulsion good for 
plants? And who was Sąuanto? 

"Knowledge is empowering," Parent 
continues. "How many cups in a ąuart? 
What are the three States bordering 
Vermont? These are bits of cultural lit- 
eracy that most people take for granted. 
If you don't know them, you can feel as 
if you're missing out on something 
that everyone else is in on." 

• 

By midmorning, the produce shed is 
an aromatic feast of fennel and basil 
and leeks. Members of Straw Crew are 
busy sorting vegetables and dividing 
them into even piles for the sharehold- 
ers' boxes. Scottie, who likes math, 
weighs each pile and compares the 
running taiły with the season's goals. 

A crew member named John appears 
with the CSA letter he's been compos- 
ing on the computers in Hilliard. 
There's an English credit he needs to 
worlc on, and writing the weelcly letter 
to shareholders is a way to help him do 
that. The letters explain what's in the 
boxes. Sometimes they offer recipes 
from Straw Crew's Thursday lunches. 

"People send us letters back saying, 
'Thanks for the recipes/ " John says, 
beaming. "One lady said it was nice 
the way we pacie everything just right, 
with the hard things on the bottom 
and the soft things on top. It madę the 
whole crew feel good." 

Meanwhile, White Crew is busy 
grooming the lawn and gardens around 
Hilliard. The noise of their lawn mow- 
ers is punctuated by hammering from 
the front of the building, where tool- 


belted teens, perched on scaffolding, 
are scraping paint and nailing in clap- 
boards. Their brown shirts identify 
them as members of the Mud Crew, 
whose specialty is carpentry. 

A willowy blonde-haired girl mea- 
sures the distance to a second-story 
window from the clapboard she has 
just hammered in. 

"What do you need?" asks a boy on 
the ground. 

"Twenty-two and five-sixteenths!" 

Roy, the Mud Crew leader, has his 
crew members read a newspaper each 
day. They take turns summarizing ar- 
ticles that interest them and present- 
ing them to their crew mates. 

"You might not feel comfortable do- 
ing that in front of a big group," says 
Nate, a longtime member of Mud 
Crew. "But with the people on your 
crew, you know they're interested in 
what you think." 

Nate, now a junior at Stafford Tech- 
nical Center in Rutland, started at 
Smokey House when he was in junior 
high. "Smokey House is a great place 
to learn," he says. "We do a lot of math 
that's related to carpentry: how much 
siding to use, how to build stairs, how 
to find the area of a wali. In school you 
do those problems on paper. But with 
plywood and siding and tarpaper, it 
makes a lot morę sense." 

Since its inception, Smokey House 
has worked with morę than 1,500 stu- 
dents, many of whom have long sińce 
taken their places in the community. 
Bondurant often encounters adults 
who tell her that Smokey House 
helped turn their lives around. One 
day last summer she noticed a couple 
with a little girl standing by the little 
stone house near the parking lot, 
where grain for the livestock is stored. 
"I asked the woman, 'Can I help you?'" 
Bondurant recalls. "And she said, T 
just wanted to show this stone build¬ 
ing to my husband and daughter. I 
built that.' " 

• 

From 1974 through the mid-1990s 
Smokey House Center was supported 
by the Taconic Foundation. In 1996, 
by mutual agreement, the foundation 
gave the center its independence, along 
with a gift of the 5,000-acre Danby 
property and a $3 million endowment 
— a "challenge grant," Bondurant calls 
it, which the center has been trying to 


match in a Capital campaign. The cen¬ 
ter also receives funds through nine 
other granting agencies and founda- 
tions interested in education, conser- 
vation and land management. Sending 
schools also pay tuition for each stu¬ 
dent participant. In 1994 Smokey 
House launched an Environmental 
Field Studies Program, also funded by 
participating schools, in which junior 
high students spend several weeks 
working intensively on environmental 
research projects with visiting scien- 
tists and the Smokey House Staff. 

Then, of course, there are the pro- 
ceeds from the farm's commercial ven- 
tures. In addition to the CSA vegeta- 
bles, the center sells shares in organie 
blueberries, lamb, pork and beef. An- 
other garden, planted and harvested by 
a different crew, supplies a produce 
booth each summer Saturday at the 
Rutland Area Farmers' Market. 
Smokey House workers also manage 
Christmas tree plantings and work up 
bundles of firewood that are sold at lo¬ 
cal campgrounds. They make and sell 
toboggans madę of ash from the cen- 
ter's woods and produce mapie syrup 
in the spring. These products cover 
about 13 percent of the center's operat- 
ing costs, and the crews work hard, 
planning and calculating, to make the 
projects economically successful. 

• 

Summer days at Smokey House pass 
ąuickly, as time does when you're 
working hard in good company. At 
noon, everyone breaks for lunch and a 
few games of volleyball on the lawn 
beside Hilliard. Volleyball rivalry be- 
tween the crews is intense, but even 
here the mood is encouraging rather 
than disparaging. 

"Nice try," people cali to a worker 
who has just missed a shot. The stu¬ 
dent smiles confidently and takes his 
place among his teammates, ready to 
go on with the gamę. 

• 

For details on Smokey House pro- 
grams, including community-sup- 
ported agriculture, mapie syrup, char¬ 
coal and farm-raised pork, lamb and 
beef, contact Smokey House Center, 
426 Danby Mountain Road, Danby, 
VT 05739, tel. (802) 293-5121. 


Susan Keese lives in Newfane. Photogra- 
pher Jeny LeBlond lives in Rutland. 
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Pimipkin Power 

By Andrea Chesman 
Photographed by Andre Jenny 



T HIS IS THE TIME of 
year when we 
count our bless- 
ings. It's hard not to, 
with the leaves so color- 
ful, the weather so brac- 
ingly crisp, the harvest 
so bountiful. 

Of course, not every 
harvest is bountiful. 

Summer brought bugs, 
intractable weather, a 
glut of zucchini and a 
shortage of ripe toma- 
toes, at least from my 
frost-prone mountain- 
top garden. But pump- 
lcins and winter sąuash 
are a crop all Vermonters 
can depend on — and 
have depended on sińce 
our earliest days. 

Native Americans in- 
troduced the first Euro- 
pean settlers in New 
England to beans, corn 
and pumpkins. They 
treated them to a seafood chowder 
madę with "Indian sąuash" that at 
least one writer condemned as "the 
meanest of God's blessings." But after 
a taste of New England winter, the Pil- 
grims came to appreciate pumpkin and 
sąuash for prolific harvests that staved 
off starvation. 

Native Americans also showed the 
settlers how to halce whole pumpkins, 
buried in the ashes of a fire, then cut 


For pottage and puddings, custards 
and pies, 

Our pumpkins and parsnips are 
conunon supplies. 

We have pumpkins at morning and 
pumpkins at noon; 

If it were not for pumpkins, 
we should be undoon. 

— Anonymous (c. 1630) 


them open and serve them 
with animal fat and mapie 
syrup or honey. The Pil- 
grims "improved" on the 
recipe. They opened up the 
pumpkins, scooped out the 
seeds and fibers and filled 
the cavities with millc, 
sweetener and spices, re- 
placed the tops, then 
balced the pumpkins. A 
recipe for "Pompkin Pie" 
appeared in Amelia Sim- 
mon's 1796 cookbook. 
From then on, pumpkin 
pie dominated our pump¬ 
kin horizon, despite a 
plethora of pumpkin 
recipes dating from those 
early days, including stews 
and soups, pumpkin sauce 
| for meat and fish, pan- 
3 calces, hreads and butters. 
| One can only imagine the 
ź flavor of "pumpkin beer," 
q which was brewed from a 
combination of pumpkin, 
persimmons and mapie sugar. That 
recipe seems to have been abandoned 
by contemporary brewmasters alto- 
gether. 

Despite the fact that the pumpkin is 
a great lceeper, canned pumpkin is a 
pretty fine substitute for fresh, and 
though we use almost all other vegeta- 
bles year-round, fali is the only time 
we treat ourselves to this tasty veg- 
etable. If we prepare pumpkin only 
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SteujarctS 

has it all when you 
want to get away from it all! 

Gas, Coffee, Telephone, Bathroom, 

Ice Cream, Groceries, Banking Terminals, 
Soda, Beer, Film, Sandwiches, 

Food to go, Toys, Pienie supplies, 
Suntan lotion, Sunglasses, Ice, 
Worms, Milk, Butter, Eggs, Bread, 
Maps, Directions... 


We Are Closer To You Especially In Vermont 

Arlington - Bennington - Pownal - Fair Haven - Manchester 
Poultney - Rutland - West Rutland 

Circle Reader Service Number 137 


Vermont’s Newest Retirement 
Community is No w Open! 


T he first residents of 

Shelburne Bay Senior Living 
Community have moved in and 
are enjoying the security, serenity 
and convenient location of 
Vermont’s most luxurious new 
retirement community! 

• 65 spacious one and two-bedroom apartments with wall-to-wall carpeting and 
fully applianeed kitchens • Breakfast and dinner served daily in the luxurious 
dining room • Fitness Center, indoor pool & spa, community room with 
fireplace, beauty parlor, barber shop and pub • Spacious storage facilities 
• Health, exercise, educational and social programs • 24-hour concierge service, 
housekceping, linen service 



Apartments currently available. 
One monthly rental covers all! 


Model apartments 
open Mon-Friday, 
9am - 4 pm 



Senior Living Community 


6 - <£» 


185 Pinc Haven Shores Road • Shelburne, Yermont 05482 


Cali (802) 985-9847 for morę Information or to Schedule a personal tour. 
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once all season, it is most likely to be 
in a pie. 

You know that pumpkin is back on 
the menu at the Echo Lakę Inn in 
Tyson when Chef Kevin Barnes sets 
up his harvest display at the inn's en- 
trance. On wooden crates and hay 
bales, Barnes arranges Indian corn, gi- 
ant jack-oManterns, blue Hubbards, 
gourds and golden acorn sąuash. "I 
think the display puts visitors in the 
mood for Vermont flavors/ / Bames ex- 
plains. "'Most people who come here 
want to sample Vermont foods — ap- 
ples, mapie syrup, pumpkins in the 
fali." 

On the menu, you might find a 
pumpkin-ginger mousse for dessert or 
a pumpkin bisąue or harvest bisąue 
(same soup but madę with winter 
sąuash). Barnes won't cali the harvest 
bisąue a "sąuash bisąue," though. 
"Pumpkin is interesting, but winter 
sąuash is just a vegetable," he says. 

My thought, exactly, as I started re- 
searching this article. It turns out, 
however, that botanists don't agree on 
any firm linę dividing pumpkins from 
winter sąuash, or winter sąuash from 
summer sąuash, for that matter. Ac- 
cording to the scientists, there are four 
basie types of edible sąuashes. The 
group that includes pumpkins and 
acorn sąuash, as well as spaghetti 
sąuash and numerous gourds, is noted 
for its pentagonal stems with prickly 
spines. Butternut sąuash, which I 
think is one of the best replacements 
for pumpkin in any recipe, is in an- 
other grouping entirely, which has 
pentagonal stems without spines. 

The biggest surprise my research 
yielded came from Tom Sterns's High 
Mowing seed catalog out of Wolcott, 
which features heirloom vegetable va- 
rieties from all over New England. 
Last year he offered a "Long Pie Pump¬ 
kin," a very prolific and early pumpkin 
that looks like an overgrown zucchini. 
Its green skin turns brilliant orange in 
storage. According to Sterns, "Many 
old Mainers claim to have never seen a 
round pumpkin until they were grown 
up and had left the farm." The Long 
Pie Pumpkin makes a very tasty pie. 

Don't go looking for this rare variety 
in the supermarket, but if you do go 
shopping for a pumpkin to cook, be 
surę to buy a pie pumpkin — not a 
tiny tabletop decoration and not a 
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YoiTre limited 
only by your imagination. 

(Oh, and the surface area of your home.) 



With all the options out there, the thought of narrowing down your choices can be pretty daunting. But DuPont Corian 
is one decision you'll never have to fuss over. Corian is warm, expressive and looks great anywhere. And with 
its 1 0-year limited transferable warranty and renewable surface, itll serve you for years to come. CORIAN 

<8Hbd> 

For a free inspirational booklet from Corian , cali 1-800-986-6444, ext. 622. 
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jack-o'-lantern either, but a three- to 
eight-pound pie pumpkin or sugar 
pumpkin. These have been selectively 
bred to produce sweet, dense flesh, as 
opposed to ones that have been bred to 
grow big with tough skins and watery 
flesh. Chef Barnes's advice for select- 
ing pumpkins and winter sąuash for 
cooking is entirely the same. Pick ones 
that feel heavy for their sizes and have 
stems that are intact. Avoid any with a 
soft spot because that's where rot will 
start. 

Almost every pumpkin recipe calls 
for coolced pumpkin. Annie Reed 
Rhoades is the founder of Cooking 
from the Heart Catering, which pro- 
vides on-site and off-site catering at 
the Inn at the Round Barn in Waits- 
field. She likes to roast her pumpkins 
to deepen the flavor. "Quarter the 
pumpkin, scoop out the seeds and 
fibers and place the pumpkin pieces in 
a roasting pan with a little apple cider 
in the pan. Then roast the pumpkin for 
about 40 minutes at 400° F." The ap¬ 
ple cider is a good tip — it definitely 
enhances the flavor. 

The next step is to scrape the cooked 
flesh from the skin and run it through 


a food processor. The result is cooked 
pumpkin puree — the same product 
you get in the can. Plus, you have the 
seeds. Chef Barnes roasts his seeds 
with salt, pepper, garlic powder and 
onion powder for about 30 minutes at 
350° F. 

At the Inn at the Round Barn, you 
might find pumpkin in calces, muffins, 
pancakes and soups. "Pumpkin adds a 
rich moistness to any balced product. 
And you can use pumpkin and sąuash 
interchangeably," says Rhoades. 
"Pumpkins are richer in color, but but- 
ternut sąuash is morę palatable as a 
plain vegetable." 

A favorite trick of both Rhoades and 
Barnes is to use little pumpkins as 
soup bowls. The pumpkins they use 
are those mini-pumpkins that are sold 
as table decorations. Rhoades carefully 
slices the tops off the pumpkins, re- 
serving the tops for lids. Then she hol- 
lows out the pumpkins, washes them 
with warm water and then lets them 
thoroughly dry. The extra preparation 
pays in the end when you compost the 
bowls instead of loading them into the 
dishwasher. 

If you are going to go to the trouble 


of cooking pumpkin from scratch, you 
might want to have the pleasure of 
picking it yourself from the field. If 
you don't grow your own, consider a 
trip to Clay Broolc Farm in Jericho, 
where Lori Shea and Bob Hill raise pie 
pumpkins as a pick-your-own crop. 

Bob Hill grew up on a farm in Con¬ 
necticut where pumpkins were the 
main fali cash crop. Each weekend, the 
farm would host about 1,000 visitors 
who came to pick pumpkins. It was 
natural that Hill and Shea planted two 
acres to pumpkins when they began 
farming in Jericho. But they discovered 
that pumpkins were a mainstay crop 
for many Vermont farmers, and much 
of their first crop ended up being sold 
Wholesale and shipped to Maryland. 
Since then, Clay Brook Farm has be- 
come a community-supported agricul- 
ture farm, specializing in a diversified 
mix of yegetable crops and flowers. 

Nevertheless, pumpkins remain 
close to HilLs heart, and he loves his 
pick-your-own operation. "We get a 
lot of school kids coming out to pick 
pumpkins. You see their eyes just light 
up when the kids get to go pick their 
own. Little boys especially. They re- 
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Distinctiue Dining and Lodging 

1999 Yankee Magazine’s Travel Guide 
to New England “Editors Fick” 

Historie Rte. 7A, Arlington, VT 
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We are morę than just cheese 





Enjoy the delights of a tempting gourmet food shop 
with over 40 varieties of cheeses. Also available, a 
great assortment of gifts and Vermont tee shirts. 

Make us your first and last stop! Ask about our 
mail order catalog. 

The Cheese House 

Historie Route 7A, Arlington, Vermont 

(802) 375-9033 
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West Mountain Inn 

Arlington, Yermont 05250 
www.westmountaininn.com 

Visit a special 
"Peace of 
Vermont” and 
experience 
the finest in Vermont 
country lodging and 
dining. 

Specializing 
in Weddings 


For reservations cali 802-375-6516. 

RESTAURANT OPEN TO THE PUBLIC 
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The Spirit of Christmas Year-Round 


( ChHstmas 

* LARGE SELECTION of Holiday ornaments 
inciuding EUROPEAN GLASS. 

• Holiday decorations, R1BBON and 

arrangements our specialty. 

• SHOWCASE DEALER for Dept. 56. 
Lynn Haney Collection. 

• Williraye & Byers Choice Carolers. 

Locaced on Historie Rte 7A 
berween Manchester & Arlington, VT 
Open Daily 9:30 a.m. - 5:30 p.m. 

(800) 834-5036 www.xmasdays.com 


_OF < 

V isit the Vermont that lives in your 
imagination... visit Arlington, 
hometown of famous American illustra- 
tor, Norman Rockwell, from 1939- 
1953. Arlington and its nearby villages 
provided a backdrop against which 
Rockwell would say, “Vermont is inspi- 
ration to my work.” 

Picturesque farmland, covered 
bridges, scenie biking and hiking on 
country roads. Boundless family reere- 
ational opportunities on the famous 
Battenkill River. Whether it’s a week 
of outdoor adventure or a romantic 
getaway you seek, you’ll find it here in 
our Southwest corner of the Green 
Mountain State. 

Visit our countryside, our shops, our 
inns, lodgings and restaurants. You'11 
have an “illustration of your own to 
treasure forever.” For information cali 
802-375-2800 or see us on the web at 
www.arlingtonvt.com 
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The Scandinavian Country Shop 

Largest selection of Scandinavian gifts and handerafts 
in Vermont. Located in a delightful Swedish cabin. 
Crystal, table linens, Norwegian sweaters, Christmas 
decorations, lingonberries, and much morę. 

534 Warm Brook Rd., Arlington, VT 
(802) 375-6666 
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Naturę and nurture., 


on 450 acres 
...a beautiful 
country inn 
and fine 
gourmet 
dining. 


Hosts: Betsy & James Gunn 
2480 Sandgate Rd., Sandgate, VT 05250 
(802) 375-2272 or (888) 648-2212 
www.greenriverinn.com 
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YERMONT FOODS 


I ally love pumpkins. I guess picking 
pumpkins is a lot morę fun than being 
in school. ,/ 

Hill and Shea grow Baby Bear and 
Baby Pamela pumpkins for pies. 
"These pumpkins rangę from one and 
a half to three pounds. New England 
pie pumpkins run about four to six 
pounds, but they aren't as sweet. They 
are a variety that's been around for a 
long time — the standard variety — so 
that's what a lot of people grow/' ex- 
plains Shea. At Clay Brook Farm, they 
also grow Wee Be Littles and Jack Be 
Littles for table decorations. 

I asked Shea for some pie-baking ad- 
vice. She told me to figurę that one 
two-pound pumpkin will make one 
pie. "Cut it in half, remove the seeds 
and bakę it at 350° for 25 to 35 min- 
utes, until it feels soft. The skin will 
peel off easily." 

As for recipes, you can't do much 
better than the recipe that appears on 
most cans of pumpkin, so you might 
as well buy one can and save the 
recipe. As for crust, there are as many 
opinions as there are cooks. But I say 
the biggest breakthrough in pie mak- 
ing is available in a box in the refriger- 
ated section of your local supermarket. 
In the box is a round sheet of pie 
dough, ready for you to fit and crimp 
in your own pie piąte. (Don't buy 
frozen crusts already fitted in a pan ; 
they don't taste half as good.) The but- 
tery, flaky crusts in a box are better 
than any Tve ever madę, and better 
than most Fve ever eaten. 

So here's the ultimate pumpkin pie 
formula: field-grown pumpkins, store- 
bought crust and any recipe (even the 
one on the can). It's a fali flavor you 
just shouldn't miss. If pie whets your 
appetite for morę, here are some addi- 
tional pumpkin recipes. 

Recipes 

Pumpkin Souffle Pancakes with Hot 
Apple Compote 

Don't let the "souffle" in the title 
scare you. It refers to the airy, light 
texture of these ethereal breakfast 
treats, but they aren't difficult to 
make. This recipe appears in Recipes 
et) Reflections: A Journey of Food and 
Friendship from the Inn at the Round 
Barn by Annę Marie DeFreest and 
Annie Reed Rhoades. 
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• Oct. 8 : Dinner & Cabaret. 

Green Mtn. Railroad, Bellows Falls. (800) 
707-3530 or 463-3069. 

• Sept. 9: Bellows Falls to Rutland, 9 a.m. 

• Oct. 7. 14: Bellows Falls to Chester, Sunset 
Special, 4:30 p.m. 

• Oct. 7-8, 14-15: Bellows Falls to Ludlow, 
9:30 a.m., with extended trip to summit of 
Mount Holly. 

Helen Day Art Ctr., Stowe. Daily noon-5 
p.m., except Mon. Closed Sun. and Mon. 
after Oct. 8 . 253-8358. 

• Sept. 15-Oct. 14: Dianę Schullenberger Ex- 
hibit. 

• Sept. l 6 -Nov. 18: Passion & Promise: The 
Art of Haiti. 

• Oct. 20-Nov. 18: Delia Robinson Exhibit. 
Hildene, Manchester. 10 a.m. 362-1788. 

• Sept. 2: Polo, 2 p.m. 

• Sept. 23: Foliage Antiąues Fest. 

• Sept. 29-Oct. 1: Foliage Art & Fine Craft 
Fest. 

• Oct. 7-8: Farm, Food & Folk Art Fair. 

• Nov. 24-26: Thanksgiving Weekend. 

Lakę Champlain Maritime Museum, Ver- 

gennes. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 475-2022. 

• Sept. 17: Wolfsong, Native American Story- 
teller. 

• Sept. 23-24: Rabble in Arms. Revolutionary 
War era historical re-enactment. 

Lamoille County Players, Hyde Park Opera 
House. 7 p.m.; Sun. 2 p.m. 888-4507. 

• Sept. 28-Oct. 1; Oct. 5-8: The Sound of 
Musie. 

• Oct. 26-29, 31: Nov. 3-5: Dracula. 
Memoriał Hall Ctr. for the Arts, Wilming- 

ton. 464-8411. 

• Sept. 1-2: Silent Film Fest. 

• Sept. 9-Oct. 22: Arts Fest. 

• Sept. 30-Oct. 29: Convergence. Exhibit of 
sculpture, painting, photography, potteiy; 
noon. 

• Nov. 9-11: Gilbert & Sullivan Operetta, 8 
p.m. 

Mount Snów Resort, W. Dover. (800) 245- 
SNOW. 

• Sept. 2-3: Brewers Fest. 

• Sept. 30; Oct. 7-8: Oktoberfest. 

• Oct. 7-8: Hai* * 1 2 * * * * vest Craft Show. 

Shelburne Farms. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 985-8686. 

• Sept. 23-Oct. 15: Envisioned in a Pastorał 
Setting, art exhibit & sale. 

Shelburne Museum. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 985- 
3346. 

• Sept. 18-Oct. 15: Hai*vest Days. 

Southern Vt. Art Ctr., Manchester. Wed.-Sat. 

10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Tues. 10 a.m.-8:30 p.m.; 
Sun. noon-5 p.m. 362-1405. 

• Sept. 2: Susannah McCorckle, jazz vocalist. 
8 p.m. 

• Sept. 16-Oct. 29: 44th National Fali Open 
Exhibition. Reception Sept. 16, 3-5 p.m. 

• Oct. 1 : Painter Richard Schmid, 10:30 a.m.- 
5 p.m. 362-8126. 

• Oct. 6 - 8 , 12-15: Dorset Players. 867-5777. 

• Nov.: International Tour: Ancient Cities of 
the Mideast. 18 days. 

Trapp Family Lodge Concerts. Concert 
Meadow, Stowe. 253-7321. 

• Sept. 3: U-S. Air Force Band, 5:30 p.m. 
Vergennes Opera House. 8 p.m. 877-6737. 

• Sept. 9: Fiddlers' Contest, 1 ik 7:30 p.m. 

• Oct. 13: Patty Casey & Redwing, folk & 



Go Jor- Gorlic 

Garlic ice cream? Garlic chocolate chip 
cookies? 

Those may seem to be too much for 
even the greatest garlic fancier, but they 
will be among the concoctions at the 
Southern Vermont Garlic and Herb 
Festival September 2 from 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m. at the junction of routes 9 and 100 
south in Wilmington. 

Organizers expect morę than 35 ven- 
dors offering raw r garlic, pickled garlic, 
garlic seed, garlic dips, dressings and 
jelly, garlic apple pie, garlic presses, gar¬ 
lic roasters and garlic braids. There will 
be free samples and demonstrations and 
workshops on all things garlic: garlic 
wreaths, garlic braids, planting garlic, 
cooking garlic and making the perfect 
pesto. 

Food ranging from pizza to ribs with 
garlic bread will be served all day. For 
the kids there will be garlic golf, a garlic 
toss and a hay maże. 

Admission is $3 for adults. $1 for kids 
under 12. Rain datę September 3. For in- 
formation: (802) 368-7147. 


country musie. 

• Nov. 3: Opera Gala. 

Vermont Clay Studio, Waterbury Ctr. 10 
a.m.-6 p.m. 244-1126. 

• Sept. 1-30: Contemporary Artifacts. 

• Sept. 29: Slide talk on International Ceram- 
ics. Reception 5-7 p.m. 

• Sept. 30-Oct. 1: Pinch Pots & Pit Fi ring, 
pottery workshop. 

• Oct. l-Nov. 15: Emerging Artists of the 
U.S., juried exhibit of ceramic work. 

• Oct. 7: Keep the Platę Dinner, Dance & 
Auction, 6:30 p.m. 

• Nov. 4-5: The Exuberant Pot, pottery work¬ 
shop. 

• Nov. 15-Dec. 31: Winter Whimsy, holiday 
exhibit. 

Vermont State Craft Center. Exhibitions. 
Frog Hollow, Middlebury, 388-3177; Man¬ 
chester, 362-3321; Burlington, 863-6458. 

• Sept. 1-Oct. 30: Textured, Manchester. 
William LaBerge Photo Essay, Burlington. 

• Sept. 15-Oct. 29: Riveting Metal, Burling¬ 
ton. 


• Sept. 15-Nov. 10: Twelve Alumni Artists, 
Middlebury. 

• Oct. 1-31: Glassblower Alan Goldfarb, 
Burlington. 

Vermont Symphony Orchestra. Madę in 
Vermont Musie Fest. 7:30 p.m. (800) VSO- 
9293- 

• Sept. 27: Vergennes Opera House. 

• Sept. 28: Bellows Free Academy Aud., St. 
Albans. 

• Sept. 29: Dibden Aud., Johnson State Col¬ 
lege. 

• Sept. 30: Alexander Twilight Theatre, Lyn- 
don State College. 

• Oct. 1: Haskell Opera House, Derby Linę, 
4 p.m. 

• Oct. 4: Latchis Theatre, Brattleboro. 

• Oct. 5: Sacred Heart St. Francis de Sales 
Church, Bennington. 

• Oct. 6 : Paramount Ctr., Rutland. 

• Oct. 7: Middlebury College Ctr. for the 
Arts. 

• Oct. 8 : Harwood Union H.S., Duxbury, 3 
p.m. 

Weston Playhouse. Fri. noon, Sat.-Sun. 10 
a.m. 824-5288. 

• Oct. 8-9: Weston Craft Show. 824-3576. 

• Nov. 4: Bluegrass Concert. 1-5 p.m. & 7-11 
p.m. 824-6674. 

T.W. Wood Art Gallery, Vt. College, Mont- 
pelier. Noon-4 p.m., Tues.-Sun. 828-8743- 

• Aug. 22-Oct. 1: Vt. Studio Ctr. Staff Exhibit. 

• Oct. 10-Nov. 12: Photographs by Howard 
Romero, Main Gallery. Architectural Draw- 
ings from the Ecole Des Beaux-Arts, South 
Gallery. Reception Oct. 13, 5-7 p.m. 


aS 

Erertts 


SEPTEMBER 


1- 4: Vt. Liturgy Fest. Presentations, liturgies 
and prayer, art exhibits, musie and dance, 
food, morę. Killington Hotel. (877) 863- 
0222 . 

2: Westminster West Country 7 Fair. Foot & 
bicycle races, 8:30 a.m.; paradę, 10 a.m.; 
chicken BBQ, 11 a.m.; morę. 387-5711. 
Newbury Flea Market. 0:30 a.m.. on the 
common. 866-5580. Fireman’s Auction. 8 
a.m., Ludlow Fire House. 228-8823- 

2- 4: Northfield Labor Day Celeb. Paradę, 
fair, games, food, foot races. 485-8072. 

3: Dorset Book Sale. 8:30 a.m.. library lawn. 
867-5774. 

7-9: Montpelier Thrift & Garage Sale. 

Thurs. 4 p.m.; Fri.-Sat. 9 a.m., Trinity Meth. 
Church. 229-9158. 

9: The Intervale Fest. 10 a.m., Gardeners 
Supply, Burlington. 660-3505. Waterbury 
Ctr. Grange Fair. 4 p.m.; supper 5 & 6 
p.m. 244-7471. Plymouth Cheese & Har- 
vest Fest. 9:30 a.m., Coolidge State His¬ 
torie Site. 672-3773- Barre Granite Fest. 

10 a.m., former Jones Bros. Co. 476-3119- 
Chelsea Antique Appraisal Fair. 10 a.m . 
town hall. 685-2206. Glory Days of the 
Railroad Fest. 10 a.m., White River Jct. 
295-3118. 
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9-10, 16-17: Williston Harvest Fest. 

Hay wagon rides, cider demo, morę. 

10 a.m., Adams Farm Market. 879- 
5226. 

14- 17: British Invasion X. British cars, § 
concert, fireworks, morę. Bouchard | 
Farm, Stowe. 253-5320. 

15- 16: Norwich Applefest. 9 a.m. 

649-3361. -g 

15- 17: Burlington Marketfest. Musie, 

entertainment, Street dances. 863- *£ 

1648 Bennington Antiąue & 

Classic Car Show & Swap Meet. •§ 

9 a.m., Willow Park. 447-3311. g 
16: Bennington Church Fair. 10 a.m., 

St. Peter’s Episcopal Church. 442- 
2911. Oktoberfest. German musie, food & 
dancing. Burkę Mtn. Resort. 626-1317. 

16- 17: Cambridge Celebration of the Vine. 
Harvest & stomp grapes. Bluegrass & clas- 
sical musie, crafts, morę. 11 a.m., Boyden 
Valley Winery. 644-8151. 

17: Rutland Region Ethnic Fest. Depot 
Park. 773-2747. A Walking Tour Through 
Justin Morrill’s Strafford. 2 p.m., Morrill 
Historie Site. 828-3051. 

20-24: Stowe Beading Fest. Workshops. 9 
a.m., Round Hearth at Stowe. 253-7223. 

22: Waterbury Railroad Station Celebra¬ 
tion. Evening. 244-5321. 

22- 24: Northeast Street Rod Nationals. 
Morę than 1,400 pre-1949 Street rods. 8:30 
a.m., Champlain Valley Expo, Essex Jct. 
878-5545. Vt. State Grange Fair. Brook- 
field. 325-3196. 

23: St. John’s Harvest Fair & Flea Market. 

10 a.m., Red Barn Shops Meadow, Stowe. 
(800) 247-8693- Kids Archaeology Day. 

11 a.m., Mount Independence State His¬ 
torie Site, Orwell. 759-2412. 

23- 24: Stowe Antiąue Market. Sat. 9 a.m.; 
Sun. 10 a.m., Elem. Sch. 655-0006. Stowe 
Oktoberfest. 11 a.m.; Sat. paradę 10:30 
a.m., Jackson Arena. 253-8506. Underhill 
Old Fashioned Harvest Market. Sat. 10 
a.m., Sun. noon, town green & United 
Church. 899-3369. 

24: Daniel Webster: / Still Lirę. Living his- 
tory presentation by Jim Cooke. 2 p.m., 
The Bailey Club, Newbury. 866-5580. 

29- Oct. 1 : Brattleboro Apple Days Fest. 

Craft fair, apple pie contest, morę. 254- 
4565. 

30: E. Burkę Fali Fest. 9:30 a.m., Cong. 
Church and town. 467-3165. Civil War Fo- 
liage Fest. 11 a.m., living history demos, 
re-enactor encampment, mounted cavalry, 
speakers, period musie, food. Evening 
torchlight paradę. Tunbridge Fairgrounds. 
889-5555 Rutland Train Fair. Model rail¬ 
road supplies, videos, morę. 10 a.m., Vt. 
State Fairgrounds. 862-6296. Johnson 
Open Air Market & Paradę. Paradę 11 
a.m.; market all day. School St. 635-7464. 

30- Oct. 1: Stowe Craft Fair. 10 a.m., Elem. 

Ni h. (800) 247-8693- Stowe Fest. of An- 
tiąues. 10 a.m., H.S. (800) 247-8693- Vt. 
Sheep & Wool Fest. 10 a.m., Snowshed 
Base Lodge, Killington Resort. 446-3325. 


OCTOBER 


1: Woodstock Humane Society’s Walk-A- 


Atlatl competition at Chimney Point 
State Historie Site. 

/I tła łł 

Ch i o / i.s /ł f/>.s 

What’s an atlatl? It’s an ancient device 
that enables a hunter to throw a spear 
with morę velocity than possible without 
it. September l6th you’ll be able to see 
contestants using the atlatl in the annual 
Northeastern Open Atlatl Champi- 
onship at Chimney Point State Historie 
Site on Lakę Champlain in Addison. 

The event runs from 10:30 a.m to 4 
p.m. and kicks off Vermont Archaeology 
Week. Other activities at Chimney Point 
during the day include Native American 
craft demonstrations and a children’s ac- 
tivity tent. 

Chimney Point is at the junction of 
routes 17 and 125 next to the Champlain 
Bridge. The site is open from Wednesday 
through Sunday from 9:30 a.m. to 5:30 
p.m. Admission is $2 for adults, children 
under 15 enter free. For information: 
(802) 759-2412. 


Thon. 9 a.m., Rec. Dept.’s Vail Field. 457- 
3080. Historie Strafford & Morrill 
Homestead Wagon Tours. 2 p.m., Justin 
S. Morrill State Historie Site. 828-3051. 

1-8: Northeast Kingdom Fali Foliage Fest. 
Marshfield, Walden, Cabot, Plainfield, 
Peacham, Barnet, Groton, St. Johnsbury. 
563-2472. 

5: Peacham Ghost Walk. 2:30 p.m., Cong. 
Church. 684-9648. 

5-6: Something Wild, Something Man- 
aged: Wilderness in the Northeastern 
Landscape. Bicentennial conference. Mid- 
dlebury College. 443-5710. 

5- 7: Bennington Antiąues Show & Sale. 10 
a.m., 2nd Cong. Church. 442-2559. 

6- 7: Barre Fali Foliage Fair. Fri. 5 p.m.; Sat. 
9 a.m., Cong. Church. 476-3065. 

6-8: Bethel Forward Fest. 234-4082. 

7: Waterbury Country Crafts Bazaar. 9 
a.m.; brunch 10 a.m.-2 p.m., Cong. Church. 
244-6995. Newbury Fali Fest. On the 
common. 866-3346. Arlington Harvest 
Fest. 9:30 a.m.; supper 5 & 6:30 p.m., St. 
James Episcopal Church. 375-9952. Bran- 
don Harvest Fest. Make leaf people with 
the experts. 10 a.m., Central Park. 247- 


6401. Vergennes Halloween Celeb. 

8 p.m., Basin Harbor Club, Yer- 
gennes. 475-2311. KillingtoiTs 
Brew Fest. 2 p.m., Base Lodge. 422- 
6200. Poultney Chili Cookoff. Also 
art show, farmers’ market, townwide 
yard sale. Main St., 9 a.m.; cookoff 
11 a.m. 287-9111. 

7-8: Woodstock Apples & Crafts Fair. 

Morę than 100 crafters. 10 a.m., Bai- 
ley’s Meadow. 457-2471. Springfield 
Apple Fest. & Craft Show r . Morę 
than 70 crafters. 10 a.m., Riverside 
Mid. Sch. 885-2779- Newfane Her- 
itage Fest. 80 juried crafters. 10 a.m., 
on the common. 365-7689. Windsor 
Struts Its Stuff. Crafts, food, morę. 9 a.m.. 
Legion Hall. 674-5823 Bromley Moun- 
tain Antiąues Show. Base Lodge, Peru. 
824-5522. 

7-9: Townshend Scenie Helicopter Rides. 

10 a.m. (401) 823-0785. 

8: Dummerston Ctr. Apple Pie Fest. 10:30 
a.m., Cong. Church lawn. 254-9158. Dum¬ 
merston Ctr. Craft Sale & Luncheon. 
9:30 a.m., Grange Hall. 254-8182. Dorset 
Book Sale. 8:30 a.m., library lawn. 867- 
5774. Westminster Fali Foliage Fest. 8 
a.m., bali field off Rte. 5. 463-4152. Apple 
Pressing Party. 2 p.m., Morrill State His¬ 
torie Site, Strafford. 828-3051. Middletown 
Springs Apple Fest. & Book Sale. 1 p.m., 
on the green. 235-2376. 

14: Foliage Fantasy Fair. Crafts, food, morę. 
9:30 a.m., Old Brick Church, E. Montpelier. 
485-4076. Church Mouse Harvest 
Bazaar. 9 a.m., Richmond Cong. Church. 
434-2053 Poultney Townwide Flea Mar¬ 
ket. 10 a.m., United Baptist Church. 287- 
9052. Green Mtn. Folklore Society Fali 
Fest. 10 a.m., Williamstown Cong. Church. 
524-3318. Tour of Solar Homes. 10 a.m., 
statewide. (877) 44-SOLAR. 

14-15: Norwich Fali Frolic. Baking demon¬ 
strations. 9 a.m., King Arthur Flour. 649- 
3361. 

21: Bradford Harvest Bazaar. 9 a.m.; lunch 

11 a.m., UCC Cong. Church. 222-9696. 
Homemakers Craft Bazaar. 10 a.m., 

Barre City Aud. 229-4351. 

27-28: Haunted Naturę Trail & Barn. 
Hayrides, children’s games, pumpkin carv- 
ing. 5 p.m., Vt. County Storę, Rockingham. 
463-2224. 

28: Woodstock Glad Rags Sale. 10 a.m.. 
Masonie Tempie. 457-286^. Rutland Har- 
vest Fest. 9 a.m., Depot Park. 773-5778. 
Montpelier Food & Health Fair. 11 a.m., 
City Hall Aud. 223-8000. St. Albans 
Pumpkin Lighting. 4 p.m., Taylor Park. 
524-244^. Pumpkins in the Park. Chil- 
dren’s activities, story hour, miniaturę 
horse rides, pumpkin lighting. 3 p.m., Cen¬ 
tral Park, Brandon. 247-0228. 


NOYEMBER 


4: A Touch of Christmas Bazaar. 7.30 a.m ; 
United Meth. Church, White River Jct. 295- 
269". Proctor Holiday Bazaar. 10 a.m . 

Union Church. 459-3546. Barre Bazaar & 
Craft Show. Barre City Elem. & Middle 
Sch. 476-8108. 
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11: Lyndonville Holiday Bazaar. 9 a.m., 
United Meth. Church. 748-0151. Post Mills 
Christmas Bazaar. 10 a.m., Cong. Church. 
333-9803 Cavcndish Christmas Bazaar. 
10 a.m., Baptist Church. 226-7885. Hart- 
land Country Crafts Bazaar. 10 a.m., 
Cong. Church. 436-2053. 

18: Seottish Tea & Bazaar. 10 a.m., lst Pres- 
byterian Church, Barre. 476-6567. Christ¬ 
mas Craft Bazaar. 9 a.m., Thetford Acacl- 
emy. 333-9491. 

25 W. Brattleboro Christmas Bazaar. 9 

a.m., lst Cong. Church. 254-9767. 

25-Dec. 24: Nights Before Christmas. 

Torchlight paradę, concerts, fireworks, 
morę. Mount Snów Yalley. 464-8092. 


Etc. 


SEPTEMBER 


2: E. Bethel Ham & Turkey Supper & Vari- 
ety Show. Supper 5 p.m., show 8 p.m., 
Grange Hall. 763-8873- 

9: Dummerston Ctr. Chicken Pie Supper. 

5 p.m., Grange Hall. 254-8182. Fair Haven 
Peach Shortcake Supper. 5 p.m., Cong. 
Church. 265-8864. 

16: Lyndon Covered Dish Supper. 5:30 
p.m., United Meth. Church. 748-0151. 
Waitsfield Chicken Pie Dinner. 5:30, 

6:45 p.m., United Church. 496-2080. 

23 Montpelier Chicken Pie Supper. 5, 

6:30 p.m., Trinity Meth. Church. 229-9158. 

30: Bradford Chicken Pie Supper. 5, 6 
p.m., UCC Cong. Church. 222-4504 Har- 
vest Chicken Pie Supper. 4:45, 5:45, 6:45 
p.m.. Grace United Meth. Church, Essex 
Jct. 878-2809 Poultney Chicken & Bis- 
cuit Supper. 5 p.m., United Baptist 
Church. 287-9052 Bennington Chicken 
Pie Supper. 5:15, 6:30 p.m., St. Peter’s 
Episcopal Church. 442-2911. Newark 
Chicken Pie Supper. 5-7 p.m., Newark 
Street Sch. 467-3783. 


OCTOBER 


4: Richmond Chicken Pie Supper. 4:30, 
5:30, 6:30, 7:30 p.m., Cong. Church. 434- 
2516. 

5: Waterbury Ctr. Chicken Pie 
Supper. 5, 6, 7 p.m., Community 
Church. 244-6349. 

7: Cavendish Supper. 5:30 p.m., 

Baptist Church. 226-7885. Mont¬ 
pelier Chicken Pie Supper. 5, 

6:30 p.m., Trinity Meth. Church. 

229-9158 Hartland Roast Beef 
Supper. 5 p.m., Brick Church. 

436-2238 Post Mills Harvest 
Supper. 5:30 p.m., Cong. Church. 
333-9803 So. Pomfret Harvest 
Supper. 5, 6, 7 p.m., town hall. 
457-4715. Starksboro Ham Din¬ 
ner. 5:30 p.m., town hall. 453- 
5227. Charlotte Chicken Pie 
Supper & Silent Auction. 5, 7:30 


p.m., Central Sch. 425-3176. 

8: Isle La Motte Harvest Dinner. 11 a.m . 

St. Anne’s Shrine. 928-3362. 

14: Fair Haven Harvest Ham Dinner. 5 

p.m., Cong. Church. 265-8864. Lyndon 
Covered Dish Supper. 5:30 p.m., United 
Meth. Church. 748-0151. So. Londonderry 
Roast Pork Supper. 5:30, 6:15 p.m., First 
Baptist Church. 824-3844. W. Newbury 
Turkey Supper. 5, 6:15, 7:15 p.m., 429- 
2632 . 

21: E. Barnard Oyster Stew Supper. S p.m., 
Community Hall. 763-7036. 


NOYEMBER 


5: New Haven Turkey Dinner. 11:30, 12:30, 
1:30 p.m., Cong. Church. 453-3292. 


y\ ThouscŁtrd 
Yectrs o/* 
JYJusic 

Montpelier hosts a festival September 
15-18 designed to do no less than present 
some of the finest musie of the past 1,000 
years. The four-day Vermont Millen¬ 
nium Festival is to involve morę than 
300 performers and include solo, vocal, 
chamber, chorał, theater, orchestral, 
dance and multi-media compositions at 
morę than a dozen venues in central Ver- 
mont. It starts with musie from the year 
1000 and moves in chronological order to 
the present. 

Among events and pieces to be fea- 
tured: Bach’s Brandenburg Concertos, a 
concert on the evolution of jazz, a cłiil- 
dren’s concert and an evening of tradi- 
tional musie from around the worki. 
Among other special events: an outdoor 
medieval “Faire,” Strauss’s Metamoiphoses 
for 23 solo strings, a madrigal dinner, and 
an exhibition of historical musical instru- 
ments at the Wood Art Gallery in Mont¬ 
pelier. 

For information: P.0. Box 833, Montpe¬ 
lier, VT 05601. tel. (802) 223-6242 ot visit 
ww. sover. net/~a rno witt/vmf. htm. 


18: Bradford Wild Gamę Supper. 2:30-6:30 
p.m., United Church of Christ. 222-5913. 


/I ct.*> & 
Musie 

(See also Through the Season) 


SEPTEMBER 


1; Oct. 6; Nov. 3: Brattleboro Gallery 

Walks. See art, meet artists. 5 p.m. 254- 
4200. 

1- Dec. 28: Northern Vt. Artist Assoc. Art 
Shows. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m.. Old Red 
Mili Gallery, Jericho. 899-1106. 

2: Pawlet Art Show and Sale. 10 a.m., vil- 
lage green. 325-3786. Dorset Craft Fair. 4 
a.m., across from firehouse. 362-1164. 

2- 3: Quechee Craft Show. 10 a.m., Quechee 
Gorge Village. 295-1550. Mad River Val- 
ley Craft Fair. 100 New England artisans. 

10 a.m., Kenyoms Field, Waitsfield. 496- 
790" Guilford Classical Musie Fest. Sat. 
7:30 p.m.; Sun. 2 p.m., Organ Barn. 257- 
1961 . 

3: New World Fest. Celtic & French Cana- 
dian musie & dance. Noon, Chandler Mu¬ 
sie Hall, Randolph. 728-9878. The Stratton 
Mountain Boys, concert. 7 p.m., Ascutney 
Mtn. Resort, Brownsville. 484-7711. 

9: Vt. Teddy Bear Artist Day. 10 a.m., Hug- 
ging Bear Inn & Shoppe, Chester. 875- 
2412. Barn Dance. Food, dancing, cake 
madness. 5-9 p.m., Beard’s Barn, Water¬ 
bury Ctr. 244-5605. 

10: Chamber Musie Society Concert. 4 

p.m.; pre-concert talk 3:30 p.m., Rochester 
Fed. Church. 767-9008. 

16-17: Bennington Quiltfest. 9 a.m., Mt. 
Anth<>ny l nic>n H.S. 1 17-7320. 

22- 24, 29-30: The Quilters, musical. 7:30 
p.m.; Sun. 2 p.m., Haskell Opera House, 
Derby Linę. 333-8145. 

23: Cyrus Chestnut Trio, jazz concert. 8 
p.m., Middlebury College Ctr. for the Arts. 
443-MIDD. 

23- 24: Okeino Mountain Foliage Craft 
Show. 10 a.m., Ludlow. 422-3783 Cham- 
plain Valley Quilter’s Guild Show. 10 

a.m., Williston Armoiy. 849-2116. 

23-24; Oct. 1, 7-9, 14-15: Art Show & Sale. 

11 a.m., Grange Hall, Brownsville. 

484-0133. 

28- Oct. 1: Bessie Drennan Art Ex- 

hibit. Thurs.-Sat. 10:30 a.m.-4 p.m.; 
Sun. 11 a.m.-3 p.m., So. Woodbury 
Church. 472-5719. 

29: Johnson Street Dance. 8 p.m., 
School St. 635-7464. 

29- 30: Old-Time Fiddlers' & Step 
Dancing Contest. Fri. 7 p.m.; Sat 
11 a.m. & 6:30 p.m., Barre Audito- 
rium. 476-4450. 

30- Oct. 1: Killington Craft Show. 

10 a.m., Pico Lodge. 422-3783. 

Newfane Art Show. 10 a.m.. 
i nic >n i lali. 365-t111. Bromley 
Mountain Antiąues Show. 10 

a.m.; Sat. preview breakfast 8 a.m., 
Base Lodge, Peru. 457-3437. 
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Vt. Anticjues Fest. 9 a.m., Vt. State Fair- 
grounds, Rutland. (603) 569-0000. 
Hardwick Foliage Crafts Fair. 10 a.m., 
Elem. Sch. 472-5906. Chester Craft Fair. 
9 a.m., village green. 228-5830. 


OCTOBER 


6: Emerson String Quartet. 8 p.m., 
Middlebury College concert hall. 443- 
MIDD. 

6- 8: Stowe Art & Fine Craft Fest. 10 a.m., 
Topnotch Field. 253-7321. Weston Craft 
Show. 48 juried artisans. Fri. noon; Sat.- 
Sun. 10 a.m., playhouse & on the green. 
824-3576. 

7: Steve Hall & Friends, concert. 7:30 p.m., 
Grace Cong. Church, Rutland. 773-6233. 

7- 8: Art in the Park Foliage Fest. 10 a.m., 
Main St. Park, Rutland. 775-0356. 

Quechee Craft Show. 10 a.m., Quechee 
Gorge Village. 295-1550. Brownsville 
Craft Fest. Ascutney Mtn. Resort. 

484-7711 Jay Peak Resorfs Arts & 

Crafts Fair. 10 a.m. 988-2611. 

7-9: Lynn Haney, Santa artist. 11 a.m., 
Christmas Days, Manchester. (800) 834- 
5036. 

9-15: Quilt Open House. 10 a.m., 127 Main 
St., Jeffersonville. 644-6635. 

11 Manchester Musie Fest. String Orches¬ 
tra Concert. 8 p.m.; family event 5 p.m., 
Riley Ctr. for the Arts. 362-1956. 

15: No. Bennington Fali Foliage Fooleries. 
Dancers in fali leaf costumes. 2 p.m., Park 
McCullough House. 823-5510. 

20: Musie of World War I. North Country 
Chorus & St. Johnsbury Town Band. 7:30 
p.m., No. Cong. Church, St. Johnsbury. 
748-2372 Su Tan/Jamaica Kincaid Pre¬ 
mierę Concert. 8 p.m., concert hall, Mid¬ 
dlebury College. 433-MIDD. 

20; Nov. 17: Vt. Mozart Fest. Winter Series 
Concerts. 8 p.m.; pre-concert discussion 

7 p.m., lst Cong. Church, Burlington. (800) 
639-9097. 

25- 28: The Haunted Forest. Theater in the 
woods Halloween production. 7, 8, 9, 10 
p.m., Green Mtn. Audubon Society, Hunt¬ 
ington. 434-3068. 

26- 29: Vt. International Film Fest. Burling¬ 
ton. 660-2600. 

27: Theatre of Voices. Vocal ensemble. 

8 p.m., Concert Hall, Middlebury College. 
443-MIDD. 

27- 29: Essex Fali Craft & Fine Art Show. 

Fri. noon, Sat. 9 a.m.; Sun. 10 a.m.; Cham- 
plain Valley Expo, Essex Jct. 878-4786. 

28; Nov. 12: After Dark Musie Series. 7 
p.m., Knights of Columbus Hall, Middle¬ 
bury. 388-0216. 

31: An Edgar Allen Poe Halloween. Can- 
dlelight readings accompanied by pipę or¬ 
gan classics. 8 p.m., Unitarian Church, 
Montpelier. 229-0492. 


NOYFMBER 


3: Continental Harmony. 8 p.m., Mead 
Chapel, Middlebury College. 443-MIDD. 

4: Stowe Rescue Squad Barn Dance & Raf- 
fle. 8 p.m., Percy’s Barn. 253-9060. 

11: Lilya Zilberstein, piano concert. 8 p.m., 
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Middlebury College concert hall. 433- 
MIDD. 

16-19: Vt. Hand Crafters Craft Show. 200 

exhibitors. 10 a.m., Sheraton Conf. Ctr., So. 
Burlington. (800) 373-5429. 

24-26: Killington Craft Show. Fri.-Sat. 10 
.l in.: Sun. 1 p.m.. Cortina Inn. 422-3783. 

25: Manchester Musie Fest. Thanksgiving 
Concert. 4 p.m., Dorset Church. 362-1956. 


OiŁtdoors 
& Aiport.s 

(See also Through the Season) 


SEPTEMBER 


2: Cambridge-Jeffersonville 5K Run & 
Walk. 9:30 a.m. 644-8282. 

2-4: Killington Stage Race. Road cycling. 
422-6200. 

8-10: Ed Hockenbury Fali Collegiate Base¬ 
ball Tournament. Fri. 7 p.m., Sat. 11 a.m.; 
Sun. noon, Barre Town Rec. Fields. 728- 
1382. Bike Champlain 2000! 150-mile 
tour along Lakę Champlain from Burling¬ 
ton to Plattsburgh, N.Y., and back. Sunset 
dinner cruise on the 8th. (518) 597-4646. 

16: Northeast Kingdom Lakes Century 
Bike Tour. 25-. 50-, 75-, or 100-mi. loops. 
Regis. 7-10 a.m., Crystal Lakę State Park, 
Barton. 525-6212. Randolph GolfClassic. 
Montague Golf Course. 728-9027. 

24; Oct. 1: Fali Color Walk. 2 p.m., Green 
Mtn. Audubon Society. 434-3068. 

30; Oct. 6: Canoe Cruise & Bonfire. One 
hour before sunset. Curtis Pond, Calais. 
223-1869. 


OCTOBER 


1: Brownsville 50-Mile Mountain Bike 
Race & Run. 6:30 a.m., Ascutney Moun¬ 
tain Resort. 464-7362. Mount Zioń Hike. 4 
p.m., Hubbardton Battlefield State Historie 
Situ. 273-2282. 

8: Craftsbury Mountain Bike Race. 10, 20 

Sc 30K. 10 a.m., Outdoor Ctr. (800) 729- 
7751. 


NOYFMBER 


4: Craftsbury Trail Run. 5K on cross-coun- 
try ski trails. 10 a.m., Outdoor Ctr. (800) 
729-7751. 

19: Turkey Trot. 5 Sc 10K road race. Noon, 
Middlebury. 388-8104. 

24: Turkey Trot Road Race. 10 a.m., Killing¬ 
ton Resort. (800) 621-MTNS. 


Fctir\*> & 

Field 

Guilford Fair. Sept. 4. 254-2463. 

Sheffield Field Day. Sept. 4. 626-8862. 
Tunbridge World s Fair. Sept 14-17. 889- 
3704. 

Yt. State Fair, Rutland. Sept. 1-10. 775-5200. 



Green Mountain 


To advertise write: 
Vermont Life Classifieds, 

PO Box 283, Vergennes, VT 05491; 
or cali 802-877-2262; 
or fax 802-877-2949; 
or e-mail: GetSmart@together.net 

Closing Dates: 

Winter Issue: September 15. 
Spring Issue: December 8. 
Summer Issue: March 15. 
Autumn Issue: June 15. 


Antiąues 


MARIE MILLER QUILTS 



19th century and 
early 20th century 

Rł. 30, Dorset, VT. 
802-867-5969 

CATALOG $7.00 
www.antiquequilts.com 


Arts! Crafts/Gallery 


V1SIT WWW.ALLAMISH.COM selling Amish 
and New England crafts. 


Blankets 


WWW.BLANKETSBLANKETS.COM Person- 
alized Polartec Blankets embroidered with 
name/date/design for Christmas, Birthdays, 

Baby, etc. 1-888-570-6211. 


Businesses for Sale 


NEW ENGLAND BUSINESSES FOR SALE. 
Profitable, well-priced, desirable lifestyle opportu- 
nities. We specialize in acquisition searches. Cali 
Certified Business Brokers @ 800-711-4212. 
cbb@wcvt.com 

VERMONT BUSINESS BROKERS: 22 years 
of expertise in the sale of businesses in Vermont. 
Cali for extensive catalog. 802-985-2220 
vbb@together.net 

VERMONT COUNTRY STORES: We special¬ 
ize in the sale and marketing of Vermont Coun¬ 
try Stores. Cali Dick Blanchard at Realty Profes¬ 
sional for free catalog, 802-223-2228. 
email DickatRP@aol.com 






































Carousels 


Mail Order 


Stoves 


VERMONT MADĘ FULL-SIZE WOODEN 
CAROUSELS by Showme® Wooden Carousels. 
Originals, commissions and lessons. Cali 
802-254-5574 or www.carouselsbyshowme.com 


Forestry 


FOREST OBJECTIVES specializing in conserv- 
ative forest management for Vermont’s forests. 
Complete forestry services including forest man¬ 
agement plans, inventory, mapping, appraisal, 
and timbersale administration. 802-889-3241 or 
forestry@together.net 


Furniture Makers 


BREZNICK WOODWORKING: Fine furni¬ 
ture for the home and office. 802-824-3263. 
www.finewoodenfurniture.com 

TIMOTHY CLARK, CABINETMAKER/ 
CHAIRWRIGHT - Master Quality Furniture. 
Shaker inspired Windsor chairs, rockers, dressers, 
tables, beds. Waltham, Vermont, 802-877-1058. 
www.timothyclark.com 

ROBERT M. GASPERETTI - FURNITURE 
MAKERS: Creating the finest Shaker and Arts & 
Crafts inspired furniture sińce 1979. Danby, 
Vermont. 802-293-5195. www.gasperetti.com 

GUILD OF VERMONT FURNITURE MAK¬ 
ERS: An organization of thirty of Vermont’s 
finest craftsmen. 

www.vermontfurnituremakers.com 


Inns for Sale 


VERMONT INNS: Exceptional inventory of 
cash-flow, turnkey properties located in strong 
market areas. Prices 450K through 1.4M. For in- 
ventory & information: B. Walowit Realty, 
802-464-5079. http://www.walowitrealty.com 


Inn Brokers 


VERMONT HOSPITALITY SPECIALIST. 

Comprehensive brokerage services to Vermont’s 
hospitality industry. “Morę than 18 years experi- 
ence in the field!” Our success has been achieved 
by matching appropriate & qualified buyers with 
realistic sellers. B. Walowit Realty Inc. 802-464- 
5079. Inventory: http:/Avww.walowitrealty.com 

VERMONT BUSINESS BROKERS: Fine selec- 
tion of Inns, B&Bs and Motels. Catalog avail- 
able. 802-985-2220. vbb@together.net 


Lodging 


CHRISTMAS TREE INN & CONDOMINI- 
UMS. Fabulous foliage. Near Sugarbush, now 
booking ski season accommodations. 
800-535-5622. www.christmastreeinn.com 


PURE VERMONT MAPLE SYRUP, apples in 
season, gift boxes and morę available from Adams 
Farm Market. 1-888-387-4288. 
www.upickvermont.com 


Musie 


ACCORDIONS, BUTTON BOXES, Concerti- 
nas, New, Used, Buy, Trade, Repairs. Catalogues 
$5.00. Castiglione, Box 40VT, Warren, Mich. 
48090, 1-810-755-6050. 


Real Estate 


Vermont Property Owners Report 

A bimonthly newsletter for owners and buyers of 
Vermont real estate. We cover market trends, tax 
and legał matters, Act 60, State news, and morę. 
$46/year. Refund if not satisfied. Send check to: 
VPOR, Dept. G, P.O. Box 1564, Montpelier, VT 05601 
(To order by credit card, cali 802-229-2433) 


WOLCOTT: 100+/-ACRES offering 30+/- 
acres of open fields-gentle terrain, mixed woods, 
smali brook. Excellent views, old stone founda- 
tion site. Very private on class #4 road. 

$130,000. Free brochure: homes, lots, acreage. 
Marble Realty, 

14 Stafford Ave., Morrisville, VT 05661. 
1-800-439-3418. Web page: marblerealty.com 

SUGARBUSH CONDOMINIUMS and Prop¬ 
erty Information. Sugarbush Investment Proper¬ 
ties, 800-521-4550 or www.sugarbushvt.com 

BARRETT & COMPANY. Sales and rental of 
fine country property in southeast Vermont. Rep- 
resenting Sotheby’s International Realty. 802- 
843-2390. www.vermontpropertyforsale.com 

FOR SALE BY OWNER PROPERTIES: 

www.fsbovt-nh.com. Sellers/Buyers check us out! 

BROOKS BARRON REAL ESTATE: Morę 
than three decades of helping buyers and sellers 
of Vermont real estate. Check my website, 
www.barronre.com or cali 802-767-3398. 

THE WOODSTOCK CORPORATION offers 
complete real estate services in and about the 
Woodstock area. 18 Elm St., Woodstock, VT 
05091. www.woodstockcorp-re.com 
802-457-3700. 


AGA Cookers 

AU cast iron construction for better _1 1 

tasting food. Two sizes. Ten porcelain 
enamel colors. Three types of fuel. 
Send $2 for 16-page color brochure. 
Classic Cookers • 90-3008 Lower Barnett Hill 
Middlesex,VT 05602 .802-223-3620 


7TT5 

OBB 



Yacation Rentals 



COUNTRY RENTALS 


for the finest in Vacation Homes S Condos 

View our first class properties at 
www.stowecountryrentals.com 
or email us at rent@stowecountryrentals.com 
For reservations cali Located in the village 

(800) 639-1990 or (802) 253-8132 of Stowe on Park Street 


FREE VACATION RENTAL GUIDE with 
hundreds of Vermont vacation rentals. 802-229- 
2433. Web site: 

http://www.vermontproperty.com 

MACBAIN HOMESTEAD FARM VACA- 
TIONS. Rooms and 3 bedroom apartment. 
Working farm. Heart of Foliage. Skiing, hiking 
& snowmobiling. Non-smoking. No pets, please. 
Reasonable rates. 4080 Mack Mountain Road, 
West Danville, VT 05873. 802-563-2025. 

FREE VERMONT RENTALS MAGAZINE. 
State’s largest guide to hundreds of photo listings 
of OWNERS HOMES. 2nd guide covers Martha’s 
Vineyard, Nantucket & Cape Cod. Cali 1-800- 
628-0558 or see 4500+ rentals online in color at 
http:// cyberrentals.com 

ARLINGTON, NEAR MANCHESTER 
SHOPPING. Two bedroom 4-season vacation 
home in woodland setting. 518-584-7931. 

PERRY FARM VACATION, NORTHEAST 
KINGDOM: Horseback riding, hayrides in- 
cluded with two bedroom fully furnished guest 
house, $350 weekly. Cali 802-754-2396. 
peryfarm@together.net 

STOWE CHALETS AND CONDOMINI¬ 
UMS for the discriminating vacationer. Si- 
moneau Realty, P. O. Box 1291, Stowe, VT 
05672. 

802-253-4623. 

CHARLOTTE: 2 LOVELY, 4 BEDROOM 
FARMHOUSES. $600-900/wk. 
http://farmhouse.homepage.com. 802-482-6319, 
andreainvt@juno.com 


HOSPITALITY CONSULTANTS specializing 
in Hospitality Business brokerage of select prop¬ 
erties in Vermont. See ad in Dining and Lodging 
section. www.hospitalityconsultants.com or toll 
free 888-362-5007. 


Weddings 


THE VERMONT WEDDING AND EVENT 
GUIDE: This paperback book is the most com- 
prehensive single source of information about 
planning a Vermont wedding ever. A detailed 
planner with over 300 businesses and services 
listed. Only $9.95 (+s/h)! Cali 1-800-860-5813 
or www.theweddingbook.net to order today. 
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BEAUTY IN BARNARD 



E verything about this property is exceptional. Postcard perfect 
town, unspoiled neighborhood, setting, house, view and pond. 
The long private drive winds through pines, hemlocks, maples and 
many white birches to a lovely twenty-seven acre, professionally 
landscaped setting. The house, built in 1979 and beautifully reno- 
vated over the last two years, has 3,500 sąuare feet of truły remark- 
able finish work where the owner has shown a surę hand <St keen eye 
for design and construction. With four bedrooms, two and one half 
baths, one study, a greenhouse, family room, exercise room and en- 
closed screened porch — total privacy and great comfort are assured 
— just minutes from town. The comprehensive panoramie view is 
Vermont at its best and includes Silver Lakę and the mountains be' 
yond with extraordinary sunsets. The large swimming pond is in a 
natural basin of exceptional beauty, a short stroił from the house. Re- 
cent comparable sales suggest pricing of $850,000. 


Brooks h. barron 

REAL ESTATĘ 

1074 North Hollow Road, Rochester, Vermont 05767-9607 
802. 767 .3398 • fax 802. 767. 4669 
www.barronre.com • barronre@together.net 
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Scott Funk 
Seroing Ali Vermont 
800 - 468-2035 


Creative Financing for 
Properties of 
Distinction 


VT License 
#0023MB 
and #4317 


P.O. Box 326, Richmond, VT 05477 
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The Woodstock 
Corporation 




WALK TO HIGH SCHOOL, Jackson House 
Inn or the Senior Center from this sunny 
Cape, built in the early ’50s. Four bedrooms, 
fuli bath with another roughed in, large living 
room, kitchen and sunroom, fuli basement 
with workshop area & garage, on Dana Rd. 
with 1 +/- acre, 8169,000. 

17+ ACRES with 1403' frontage on Folding Hills Rd., So. Woodstock, 
890,000. 

Kcsitlcntial mul l.mul Specialists - Cali for listings 
Serving the Woodstock Area sińce 1960. 

Marilyn L. Spauliling, Principal Broker 
18 Flin Street - Woodstock, Yermont 05091-0657 
802-457-3700 www, woodstockcorp-re.com 
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Discover Vermont’s Best 


EAST BURKĘ ORCUTT FARMHOUSE. Delightfully classic cape, 
c. 1825, on 15 acres of stunning views, unbelievable gardens, 
pond and barn. The exquisitely renovated house offers wood 
floors, exposed beams, large country kitchen, 4 bedrooms, 3V baths, views from every 
window. LR and den with fireplaces. Morę land available. #1757 $425,000. Cali Burkę. 

PURE EXCITEMENT. Custom built home on 33.1 acres in Crafts- 
bury. Wonderful mountain views, privacy, open &. wooded 
land, brook. Efficient kitchen w/large DR, LR w/fireplace, 
mudroom, lovely sunroom, office/den, 3 BRs 2 baths. Many 
morę exciting amenities. #1713 $239,000. Cali Hardwick. 



UNIQUE 


w 


REAL ESTATE 


Peter D. Watson Agency, Inc. 

Burkę Office: 3965 VT Rt. 114, East Burkę, VT 05832, 
802-467-3939, e-mail realtor@plainfteld.bypass.com 
Hardwick Office: P.O. Box 1118, Hardwick, VT 05843, 
802-472-3338, e-mail watsonre@ together.net. 
Greerisboro Office: P.O. Box 158, Greensboro, VT 05841, 
802-533-7077, e-mail wags@together.net. 
www.northernvtrealestate.com 
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VERMONT COUNTRY STORES 

• Up Scalę Country Storę near one of Vermont's ski resorts. A well located 
storę in a rural community with little competition. Sit down dęli, fresh 
ground coffee beans, groceries, fresh meat, a large beverage selection, gifts, 
pottery and a great art gallery make this storę a popular shopping destina- 
tion. 

• Family Supermarket located in northern Vermont lakę country. The 13,000 
sq. ft. storę is a landmark in this community and offers personal semces that 
the national chains find hard to match. High volume & very profitable. If you 
have a supermarket background, cali us at once. 

These are just two of the country Stores we have to offer. Dick Blanchard at 
Realty Professionals specializes in the sale and marketing of Vermont Country 
Stores, Family Food Markets and Convenience Stores. We have Stores available 
from $ 150,000 to $ 1,250,000. Cali for our catalog today. 802-223-2228 or 
e-mail me at dickatrp@aol.com. 
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FOU NTAI N 

International Real Estate Brokerage Company 

982± acres located in the majestic 
north-central region of Vermont, nes- 
tled within 20 miles of Stowe and Jay 
Peak Ski Resorts. This property offers 
views of the Green Mountains and 
Lakę Eden. extensive road frontage, internal gravel road, timber 
and wildlife resources, and recreational opportunities. 

Price: $340,000 ($346/ac) 

Specializing in the sale and marketing of foresfed land and rural estates. 

FOUNTAIN REALTY, INC. 

14 Leavitt Road, Suitę 2, P.O. Box 25, Pittsfield, NH 03263. 

Tel: (603) 435-7428 Fax: (603) 435-7274 www.fountainforestry.com 
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Realize your dreams... 


TT/hether you’re looking for a historie mansion, 
W pastorał farm, condo on a ski slope, log cabin 
in secluded woods or a cottage on a lakę, Vermont 
realtors and real estate companies can help you 
realize your dream. 

Cali any of the real estate firms advertising here for 
help in finding the right Vermont property for you. 

Tell them you saw their ad in Vermont Life . 
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126 College Street Burlington, Vermont 05401 802 - 660-2900 
Five The Green Woodstock,Vermont 05091 802 - 457-4977 


The Exclusive Yermont Affiliate for CHRISTIE’S 


GREAT ESTATES 
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Charlotte 

“ON THE ROCKS” - LAKĘ CHAMPLAIN 

A spectacular Adirondack-style 4,500 sq. ft. resi- 
dence in a remarkable location that could not be 
duplicated today. An incredible, very private 5.2 
acres encompassing a point with sandy beach 
and water’s edge gazebo overlooking the lakę 
and mountains. Plus a guest cottage and 
boathouse. The privacy afforded in this location 
is seconcl to nonę. $2,950,000 

Cali Wacie Weathers 802-651-5392 


Brookfield 

“WINDERLEA” ON 100 ACRES 

Located on a quiet road, Winderlea represents 
Vermont at its finest. Features a beautifully restored 
3,000 square foot classic c.1850 Cape, separate guest 
apartment/two-car garage and swimming pool with 
cabana. Sited on nearly 100 acres with mixed hard- 
woods, a pine plantation, meadows, glorious flower 
gardens, stone terraces and Green Mountain views. 

$845,000 

Cali Grant A. McLean 802-660-2900 


Br i cl port 

THE LITCH FARM 

Set on 50 acres, this classic Vermont farm features a 
4,000 sq. ft. renovated c.1842 brick Colonial with 5 
bedrooms and a beautiful barn with guest apartment, 
workshop and loft. Plus a tennis court, 2 scenie ponds, 
a mountaintop lookout, open pastures and wood- 
lands and sweeping views of the Green Mountain 
countryside, all within 10 minutes of both Middlebuiy 
\ illage and Lakę Champlain. $648,000 

Cali Grant A. McLean 802-660-2900 


Windhani, Verniont 
GLEBE MOUNTAIN FARM 

A peaceful, end-of-the-road retreat in the Green 
Mountains. Features an original c.1820 farmhouse 
with 5 bedrooms, 3 baths, 3 fireplaces, attached one- 
bedroom apartment and a siatę roof on 14.9 acres. A 
beautiful setting, both winter and summer, with a 
dammed swimming hole in a year-round stream and 
mountain views from the porch. A sugarhouse and 
fine barn complete the class property. $585,000 
Cali Wadę I. Treadway 802-457-4977 


Barnard 

THREE CENTURY FARM 

Meticulously restored 1794 Colonial with new addi- 
tions on 74 acres of pasture and woodland. The 18- 
room residence with 7 fireplaces has a wonderful 
chefs kitchen and beautiful great room opening onto 
a brick terrace. A guest/caretaker apartment, eques- 
trian facilities and three ponds complete this premier 
property, the perfect spot from which to enjoy all the 
best that Vermont has to offer. $2,575,000 

Cali Wadę I. Treadway 802-457-4977 

www.landvest.com 


South Wardsboro, Vermont 
COBB-REED FARM ON 296 ACRES 

A 296-acre parcel, originally the site of a classic 
Vermont hilltop farm. The structures are long gone, 
but the stewardship that went into the land over the 
years is in strong evidence. Features 60± acres of 
rolling hayfield and pasture, the balance being maturę 
stands of northern hardwoods and conifers. 
Extraordinary views east to the New Hampshire hills 
and west to Stratton Mountain. $425,000 

Cali Wadę I. Treadway 802-457-4977 


Land\/est 

THE NEXT LEYEL OF SERYICE 


Stowe 

“EDSON HILL” 

I This exceptional mountain view location provides 
the opportunity to join one of Stowe’s most exclusive 
locations. A 10-room brick Colonial residence is com- 
plimented by a pond, swimming pool and lovely 
landscaping while maturę trees provide both privacy 
and protection. World-class reereation is within five 
minutes of the property. $595,000 

Cali Grant A. McLean 802-660-2900 


Weybridge 

DRAKĘ HOMESTEAD 

Beautifully restored 4,000 sa. ft. ten-room Greek Re- 
vival with 6 fireplaces on 26 acres abutting 300 con- 
served acres of fields and woods. The historical resi¬ 
dence is in turnkey condition and is surrounded by 
stone terraces, formal gardens and a large pond. 
Includes a heated 3-stall barn with a stunning guest 
apt. above. [ust minutes to Middlebury. $997,000 
Cail Wadę Weathers 802-651-5392 


Wilmington 

FAR VIEW ON 10+ ACRES 

Absolute privacy and fantastic views of Mt. Snów 
and Flaystack ski areas from impressive multi-level 
decks and from nearly every room in this dramatic 
Myron Goldfinger designed 3,500 sq. ft. house. 
Features a theater/media room, fabulous landscap¬ 
ing and gardens with a tennis court and a separate 
carriage house with guest apartment. $1,250,000 
Cali Wadę Weathers 802-651-5392 











Picture Postscript 



"I've farmed and worked in the woods all my life” says David 
Mitchell , 70, of Lyndonville. He uses his Belgians Mikę, shown above, 
and Pat for logging and plozuing, and last summer they had their first 
experiences in horse-pulling competitions. Pat and Mikę are five years 
old, and although Mitchell considers them colts, Mikę zueighs about 
2,400 pounds. OfMike, Mitchell says: "He's good natured and easy to 
get along with." So much so tliat adventurous barn kittens can roam 
his stall without fear: Mikę is alzuays carefid zuhere he steps. 
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a product of our pristine native forests. By 
■ Vermont law, pure Vermont mapie syrup 
contains no additives, preservatives or artificial 
ingredients. Look for the Vermont Seal of 
Quality as your assurance of the finest products 
available. 

For 80 of the best traditional Vermont mapie 
recipes, send for The Official Vermont Mapie 
Cookbook with a check for $2 madę out to the 
Vermont Mapie Promotion Board to 
Vermont Dept. of Agriculture, 116 
State St., Drawer 20, Montpelier, VT 
05620-2901. While you’re at it, request 


SEAL OF QUALITY 

iJermont 

« 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE . 


the free brochures Mapie by Mail and Sugarhouses 
Open to the Public. For morę information: 
802-828-3461, www.state.vt.us/agric/mindex.htm 

Vermont Mapie Festival April 27,28,29,2001 in 
St. Albans, Vermont! www.vtwebs.com/maplefest/ 

Vermont Mapie Sugar Makers Association - 
Vermont Mapie Festival, Inc. - Vermont Mapie 
Promotion Board - Vermont Department of 
Agriculture, Food and Markets. 


Breakfast is ready in a Wermont farm- 
house kitchen. Photo by Perceptions, Inc. 
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(3y?OR Best 'Results, Cut 
(Your Tree'This Wiwer. 
But Pick it Out Tjtjs tall 


Vermont's glorious maples aren't the only trees you should be viewing this fali. While 
you're here, take a little time to see the evergreens that will grace thousands ot homes this 
Christmas. You can select and tag your tree now, and come back to cut it in time for 
the holidays. For a complete guide to Vermont Seal ot Quality farms and other 
properties where you can cut your own Christmas 

tree, cali 802-828-24x6. And come see just how well ^ VFTCMONT 

the reds and golds ot fali go with winters greens. x V EilMVlv/iN 1 



www.1-800-VERM0NT.eom 
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